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1953-55 Year Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart). 2...) 1333) 1416) 148.7 147.4r_ 146.9" 
PRODUCTION 
MPT... och acctnsccdaececesoccodne haiiinpieaies 2,032 368 1,522 1,545r 1,473 
ie hina sv sce gd bane Candas 66 bed 0s 6902008 bevececes 125,553 101,616 134,118  146,339r 149,525 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412 $47,639 $75,166 $74,814 $65,256 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours)...........seeeececccece paeae 10,819 12,978 13,779 13,805 13,883 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bblis.).............00. ar 6,536 6,887 6,849 6,771 6,821 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons)........e.eeeeccevccsces oxeee 1,455 1,350 1,370 1,421 r 1415 
EE cckn cegstedens cécreeseevecetiveeses eovcccceccoce 247,488 332,303 324,667 327,941 318,032 
TRADE 
Carloadings: miscellaneous and lI.c.] (daily av., thous. of cars)............. 70 60 58 61 60 
Carloadinags: all others (daily av., thous. of cars).............eeeeeeeees 47 41 45 48 46 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 121 151 148 155 157 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number),.......cccccceccecececeses 198 273 304 270 331 
PRICES 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............... 89.2 96.0 89.6 88.7 88.1 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)........cccecececcccesesees 90.5 74.9 75.5 75.9 75.9 
re MD, ccvavcesccnscdveessccccooretoocse 19.8¢ 20.8¢ 18.9¢ 18.2¢ 18.2¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100). .......cccecseccceccceccecs 143.9 186.8 186.2 186.2 186.2 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton).......-.seeeescccccccscenseceees $36.10 $46.17 $29.83 $29.50 $28.17 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, Ib.)....... cece eeeenceeencee 32.394¢  33.275¢  32.870¢  30.000¢  30.000¢ 
Aluminum, primary pig (U.S. del., E&MJ, Ib.)... 2.2... eee eee e ee ee eeeee 20.6¢ 24.7¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 
Aluminum, secondary alloy #380, 1% zinc (U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib).......... tt 23.79¢ 23.67¢ 22.90¢ 23.01¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)...........++- $2.34 $2.07 $1.99 $1.99 $1.98 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.).........++- 34.57¢ 31.60¢ 30.31¢ 30.20¢ 30.20¢ 
NE SN OPT TTT TTT LETT TTT TT TTT TTT TTL $1.96 $1.83 $1.64 $1.65 $1.66 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 100).........-+40-- 31.64 57.40 53.18 53.29 53.48 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issue, Moody’s)..........+-+++++ 3.59% 5.27% 5.08% 5.13% 5.12% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 2-2 Yo 4% % 342% 3% % 338% 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks...........++e0- eevee t 61,239 58,813 59,705r 60,332 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks............++eee0+ tf 103,388 106,209 105,647 107,436 
Commercial, industrial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.... tt 30,452 32,596 32,617 32,503 
U.S. Gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.......... tT 28,194 27,816 27,776 29,566 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. ..............0seeeeeeeeeeves 26,424 28,353 28,059 28,621 28,417 
i circa ce co ceheedectdacede che penece ocean ceeseseceoooece 19,474 19,486 18,697 18,581 18,473 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK — =: — 
McGraw-Hill Indexes of New Orders (1950 = 100) 
Private expenditures for new construction (in millions)....... peda aacccecees $2,390 $3,360 $3,556 $3,478 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions).............. Se $980 $1,439 $1,678 $1,614 
Manufacturer’s inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions)...... September.......... $45.2 $51.9 $55.0 $54.8 
Consumer credit outstanding (in billions). ............-eeeeee0. BREED c cccccccce $34.1 $49.4 $53.9 $54.1 
Installment credit outstanding (in billions)..............++eee0- September .....cccce $24.2 $38.0 $42.0 $42.1 
Wholesaler’s inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions)......... DEE ccecetceee $10.6 $12.5 $13.1 $13.1 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions)...... +++--September.......... $21.4 $24.8 $25.2 $25.3 
* Preliminary, week ended October 29, 1960. t Revised. 


+? Not available. 
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“Test fleet’’ starts its daily rounds on bikes equipped with the new Bendix 








tie isslon ond 


power brake. Over a year of road testing showed new automatic to be much safer and easier in operation. 


NEWSBOY “TEST FLEET” OK’s NEW BENDIX COASTER BRAKE 


For over a year, a fleet of Elmira, 
N. Y., newsboys has been giving a 
new-type Bendix automatic gearshift 
bicycle brake some rugged testing. 
They’ve ridden their Bendix- 
equipped bikes uphill and down, over 
rough roads, made hundreds of stops 
while carrying heavy loads of news- 
papers. The new brake came through 
with flying colors, just as it had 
done in our test laboratories, and 
proved that it makes cycling safer, 
easier, and a lot more fun. 

If you are thinking about buying 
a bike for your youngster, please 
consider these safety features: the 
Bendix® Automatic has two gears— 
low for easier pedaling on hills and 
rough ground, high for easier pedal- 
ing on the flat. The feet do the shift- 
ing so that the rider’s hands are 
completely free for steering and bal- 
ancing. Full-time power braking— 
Bendix exclusive — gives the rider 
50% to 50% more stopping power. 
Leading bike manufacturers now 


Look for 
at your dealer’s. 

Bendix has also pioneered with 
brakes for just about everything 
that rolls and must be stopped—cars, 
buses, trucks, aircraft, steam rollers, 
tractors, and off-the-road machines, 
among others. We are currently pro- 
ducing over 400 different models of 
brakes for the automotive industry 
alone and are also a major producer 
of automotive brake linings. 

We introduced four-wheel brakes 
to this country and followed with 
Duo-Servo® brakes. They added new 
safety and were so successful and 
popular that, over the years, most 
makes of cars have been equipped 
with Bendix-type brakes. Add the 


use the Bendix Automatic. 
the new “Bendix” 


fact that Bendix pioneered power 
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Changing gears is easy with the new Bendix avto- 
motic gearshift bicycle brake. The rider merely 
back-pedals a couple of inches, then pedals forward 
in the desired gear. 


brakes and, more recently, auto- 
matic, self-adjusting brakes, and it’s 
easy to see why we have built more 
brakes for more types of vehicles 
than any other company. 

Incidentally, if you do not yang 
power brakes on your present ca 
you can still enjoy their many Bot 
fits. Ask “the man who does your 
brake work” to install them. It takes 
less than an hour. 


A THOUSAND DIVERSIFIED PRODUCTS SERVING THESE FIELDS: 
automotive + electronics + missiles & space + aviation + nucleonics * computer + machine tools * sonar « marine 












CivViC PLANNERS 
FIND NEW WAY 
TO ATTRACT 
TOURISTS 


INDUSTRIAL LOCATION 
NO LONGER 
DEPENDENT ON FIXED 
TRANSPORTATION 


FLIGHT FREQUENCY 
BRINGS NEW LIFE 
TO SMALLER CITIES 


HOW LOCAL 
AIRLINE AIDS 
COMMUNITY GROWTH 


SPECIAL AIRLIFT 
BOOSTS CARNIVAL 
ATTENDANCE 


LOCAL CARRIERS 
OFFER UNIQUE 
ADVANTAGES 





(Advertisement) 


Texaco offers this series of informative bulle- 
tins in recognition of the vital new dimensions 
being added to business activity by Local Service 
Airlines. Texaco Inc., Aviation Sales Department, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





Civic and business leaders of Fort Walton Beach, Fla., find it pays to per- 
sonally advertise their annual Pirate Spring Festival. 

Before the Festival starts, these men visit 15 to 20 cities in the vicinity 
by chartered Southern Airways planes. They invite everyone they see to 
come on down and join in the fun. 

Other community boosters find this same word-of-mouth method effec- 
tive in bringing in new business and permanent residents. 


* * * 


Thanks to flexible, dependable local airline service, it is now possible for 
almost any community to establish the transportation facilities needed to 
attract industry. 

Take the area around the Great Lakes covered by Lake Central Airlines. 
Among the giant industries which have moved into this area are six West- 
inghouse plants, six RCA plants, and nine General Electric subsidiaries. 

Because fixed costs are lower and living conditions more pleasant, indus- 
trial planners find these moves to less congested areas profitable, too. 


* * * 


Local airline flights offer the businessman or all-day shopper “go-and-return” 
service between small cities and their metropolitan neighbors. Flights are 
scheduled to allow travelers to conduct a full day’s business and be back 
home for dinner with the family. 

For example, North Central Airlines schedules 53 daily flights between 
Milwaukee and Chicago; 20 between Detroit and Chicago; four daily non- 
stops between Duluth and Chicago; and 16 flights between Milwaukee and 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. 

Progressive towns use this flight frequency to plan future growth and to 
attract new industrial development to the intermediate-size city. 


* * * 


Frontier Airlines has drastically stepped-up its service to meet the growing 
needs of Farmington, N. M. — which has had a recent 500% population 
jump because of local discoveries of oil, gas, and uranium. 

Twelve daily flights bring in everything from oil field rigging equipment 
to flowers. Cargo pits and doors have even been changed to accommodate 
over-size items. 

Accommodating service like this is typical of local airlines everywhere. 
More than 300 cities now use local service airlines as their only means of 
air transport. 


* * * 


Caribair airlifted nearly 6,000 sightseers to the 5-day St. Thomas Carnival 
in Puerto Rico this spring. 216 round-trip flights did the job. Nearly 90% 
were scheduled during the 3-day peak period. 

Because local service airlines are uniquely equipped to transport rapidly 
a few dozen or several thousand people on short notice, conventions, meet- 
ings, and other special events can now be held almost anywhere. 


* * * 


Passenger volume on local service airlines has increased five times since 
1950. The many unique advantages offered by these airlines are a big reason 
why. Here are just two! 

Aloha Airlines has converted almost completely to Rolls-Royce powered 
F-27 high-wing Jetprops giving passengers an unmatched view of the scenic 
beauty of the Hawaiian Islands. Aloha’s Jetprop fleet is supplemented by 
DC-3 “Vistaliners” with 5-foot “flight-seeing” windows, as well as special 
lens ports for undistorted photography. 

To help passengers get around the big Southwest faster, Bonanza Airlines 
has now converted almost completely to pressurized, air-conditioned F-27 
Silver Dart Jetprops. 


Alaska « Alaska Coastal « Allegheny « Aloha « Bonanza e Caribair « Central « Cordova « Ellis 
¢ Frontier « Lake Central « Mohawk ¢ North Central « Northern Consolidated « Ozark * 
Pacific e Piedmont ¢ Reeve Aleutian « Southern « Trans-Texas « West Coast « Wien Alaska. 
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READERS REPORT 
Most Talked About 


Dear Sir: 

Your recent article [BW—Oct.1 
°60,p88] on the McCalls-Ladies 
Home Journal fracas was the most 
interesting—most talked about ad- 
vertising article that has appeared 
in many a day. 

PHILIP J. EVEREST 
VICE PRESIDENT 
TRANSPORTATION DISPLAYS, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Booked Ahead 


Dear Sir: 

I am quoted as saying [BW—Oct. 
15°60,p53]: “If Cobo Hall gets pub- 
licized the way it should through 
the Auto Show, the number of tour- 
ists to Detroit will double in the 
next year.” 

While I have no quarrel with this 
as a general statement, unless am- 
plified it leaves an implication that 
nothing has been done yet to sell 
Detroit’s new facility. 

The fact is that we have already 
booked 78 conventions and trade 
shows in Cobo Hall, with a total 
anticipated attendance of more than 
750,000. Our work with these 
groups began as far back as 
193) las 

Two of the giants among indus- 
trial trade shows are already com- 
mitted to regular Cobo Hall visits: 
the Tool Show of the Society of 
Tool and Manufacturing Engineers 
every other year, the Metals Show 
of the American Society for Metals 
every fourth year. 

H. E. BONING, Jr. 
EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
DETROIT CONVENTION & 

TOURIST BUREAU 

DETROIT, MICH. 





Postage Meter 


Dear Sir: 

The article on the introduction 
of the Postalia postage meter in 
this country [BW—Oct.1°60,p63] 
was interesting. There were a few 
errors regarding Pitney-Bowes, 
however. 

Your article says “All previous 
meters have to be used with an elec- 
trically or mechanically driven 
mailing machine which prints the 
stamp.” This is not true; we have 
more than 100,000 customers who 
use a desk-model self-contained 
meter, which rents for $6 a month, 
and which has no separate mailing 
machine base. 

We have “had the U.S. market 
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LOUISIANA /where climate 
is a lot more than ‘‘weather’’ 


You'll find weather everywhere, but Industrial Climate is another matter. 
Investigate Louisiana’s excellent Climate for business and industry, both 
large and small, established or projected. Get the facts on Louisiana’s 
ample, top-stability labor force that gives a good day’s work for a day’s 
pay...our forests and fertile farmland...industrial sites offering up to 
several billions of gallons of fresh water per hour...deepwater, river 
and Intracoastal shipping. And remember Louisiana’s big oil and gas, salt 
and sulphur reserves... pipelines and electric power transmission systems 


that deliver energy where it’s needed. Most important of all, however, 


—" 


2 


are the people of Louisiana. In every phase of the state’s Industrial Climate, 
it has been the people who supplied the initiative. They encouraged 
creation of the Louisiana Department of Commerce and Industry in 1936 
and backed its pioneering 10-year ad valorem industrial tax exemption. 
You will like them—they speak your language, and they didn’t learn 
it yesterday. Yes, Climate means much more than “Weather” in Louisiana. 
It is a conviction, a frame of mind that is producing the brightest new 
look on the industrial scene. 

Every section of Louisiana has: SIZABLE COMMERICAL CENTER / ABUNDANT FRESH WATER / ACCREDITED 


UNIVERSITY OR COLLEGES / TRADE SCHOOLS (Louisiana will train the labor you need) / GOOD RAIL 
AIR, HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION / LOW COST ELECTRIC POWER, NATURAL GAS.AND PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


A greatly varied range of businesses and industries enjoy 
Louisiana's favorable “Industrial Climate” NOW. 
Complete information on request from: 
LOUISIANA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY 
CAPITOL STATION « BATON ROUGE 4 








entirely” to ourselves only since 
1952. In the previous 32 years we 
had competition from a number of 
meter manufacturers. We hold no 
“basic patents.” Our basic patents 
on the postage mete! ironically 
enough, expired about the time the 
metered mail system was approved 
by Congress in 1920 

We would have welcomed com- 
petition at any time in the last eight 
vears. As we have said on many 
occasions, we want to have compe- 
tition because we are convinced it 
serves Our Own long-range interest, 
as well as the public interest, to 
have it. 

H. M. NORDBERG 

PRESIDENT 
PITNEY-BOWES, INC. 
STAMFORD, CONN, 


Watch That Price 


Dear Sir: 

If you devote several pages to the 
Meal-in-a-Glass Diet [BW Oct.?? 
°60,p26] we believe you owe it to 
your customers (who we hope are 
budget minded) to tell them what 
S. Klein on the Square is doing in 
this direction. 

As of the date of your October 
22 issue where you note the lowest 
900 calorie drink price of 76¢ per 
8 oz. can, Klein’s was offering 8 
ounces for 49¢ and a 3% Ib. can 
for $2.94, which we believe is the 
lowest in the city. If it is not. by 
the time you publish this our latest 
prices will be. 

PHILIP S. HARRIS 
PRESIDENT 
S. KLEIN DEPT. STORES, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Timely Editorial 


Dear Sir: 

This is just a line to compliment 
you on your editorial entitled Time 
for Shock Treatment [BW—Oct.15 
60,p198]. ... 

H. H. Cownt 
CHAIRMAN 
cuRTis 1000 INc. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Makes Good Sense! 


Dear Sir: 

Congratulations on the article 
How to Make Sense Out of the 
Numbers [BW—Oct.22’60.p160]. 

Best summary and _ evaluation 
I’ve ever seen of the various gov- 
ernment bureau statistics. Particu- 
larly good: the What It Measures 
and How Good Is It? summa- 
ee 

STANLEY M. HEGGAN 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS $26,762,826 
Cash ...... a 6, 1,82,750 
om invesime SU, , 718,640 
ae ; 64,959 568 
Sk ine 1,860,725 154783406 
—— aa 3673242 
$15u,7% ° 
30,751 
es Te,25) * 180129328 
Plant and Equipment 
Goodwill ae $259,78! 
ABILITIES erenea 
6482 5 0 
CURRENT LIABILITIES ea c47 18640) 
Notes Payable ..... a 16,365,127 
Accounts Payable 3,216 ,650 
crt re ‘ 9 9 556 + 2 6 6 
Prepaid Income ....... ee yA 436 42 
ba Jgrt- 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 82,62! ie N 
Fixed Liabilities 51206, 38 
TOTAL LIABILITIES ........ $10,000,000 153492533 
Capital ..... 33,492,533 D ots 
Surplus $133,494 ee ane Se 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $259,788 
RATIOS ee 3.0 tol 
Current assets to current liabilities . sda veg 
Total liquid assets to current liabilities me 


Capital and surplus to total assets 


Tape on a report! Ye 


Convincing way to substantiate facts with Clearly printed proof 


The exclusive control key on the Remington Rand “99” Calculator makes it pos- 
sible, It eliminates confusing figures, makes operation simpler. Result: a printed 
tape with answers anyone can understand. Another outstanding development 
from Remington Rand . . . pioneer of the electronic computer and other leading 
machines for business. For complete information, call your nearest Remington 
Rand office or write: Room 110-BW, Remington Rand, 315 Park Ave. South, N.Y. 10, 


Kemington. Fland 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 








Three years ago, the U.S. Navy handed American scientific 

nd industrial leaders a formidable task. Problem: To develop 

1 build a submarine-launched, intermediate-range ballistic 
ile with extreme accuracy and dependability. 


Hundreds of organizations over the land pooled their talents and 
resources—under the direction of the Special Projects Office of 
the Navy. 


The result: Polaris—today one of the world's most potent defense 
weapons. A unique marriage of space and sea power and a unique 
marriage of scientific and industrial ingenuity. 

he Lockheed-built Polaris Missile has demonstrated accuracy in 
1 great number of test firings using the guidance system designed 
by the MIT Instrumentation Laboratories. 


Hughes initially contributed to the success of these firings as one 
of the suppliers of the electronics for the guidance system pro- 
a“ duced by the General Electric Company. 


Hughes is today a prime contractor for production of complete 

Polaris guidance systems. These systems, incorporating Minne- 

apolis-Honeywell produced inertial platforms, are now being built 
t the Hughes El Segundo plant. 

The Polaris Missile is a major factor in the Free World's effort to 

maintain the peace. Patrolling deep beneath the seas, the Polaris 

Missile System will be a mighty, but silent force for freedom. 


VIDEOSONIC assembly 
techniques, developed by 
Hughes manufacturing 
engineers, are the most 
important advance in 
production line flow since 
the standard assembly 
track. Used to build Hughes 
Polaris guidance systems, 
these techniques regularize 
flow, maintain reliability 
and reduce worker fatigue. 
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POLARIS; Product of free people pulling together 
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New way to build a box-or a wall 
Reynolds Aluminum Snap-Lock 


Here’s a new, cost-cutting way to put a panel 
together—a panel made with strong light- 
weight, rustfree Reynolds Aluminum. The new 
fabricating method: Reynolds Aluminum 
Snap-Lock Extrusions. 

With these extrusions, and their exclusive 
interlocking design, you can build a strong, 
rigid wall, or floor, or panel by just snapping 
sections together. You eliminate a lot of weld- 
ing and a lot of rivets; and the joints are secure, 
strong, and permanent. 

The panel you build with Reynolds inter- 
locking extrusions is really solid, because 
the design provides an integral reinforcing 
brace at every joint... or between joints as 
required. Chances of a Snap-Lock Extrusion 
panel warping or buckling are virtually nil. 


You can achieve major production savings 
with fast, efficient snap-lock fabrication 
methods, but the savings don’t end there. With 
Reynolds Aluminum extrusions, you can pre- 
fabricate sections of panels conveniently in a 
shop, assemble or erect the sections easily and 
quickly at the job site. 

Although the basic idea behind all Reynolds 
Snap-Lock Extrusions is the same, the design 
can be varied to meet specific job require- 
ments. Already, variations of the interlocking 
extrusion idea have proved themselves, in pro- 
duction and performance benefits, in such 
wide-ranging uses as electrical substations, 
truck and refrigerator car flooring, ship deck- 
houses, airplane hanger doors, and temporary 
or portable tool houses. 











(don’t weld it or rivet it ...snap it!) 


| _or a floor 
< Extrusions 


If you have a “box” to build (from a small 
container to a warehouse building) or a floor 
or a panel of any kind, see how many rivets 
you can save, and how much welding. In- 
vestigate Reynolds Aluminum Snap-Lock 
Extrusions. For details, contact your local 
Reynolds office, or write Reynolds Metals 
Company, P.O. Box 2346-GA, Richmond 18,Va, 


Watch Reynolds new TV show 
“Harrigan & Son’’, Fridays; 
also ‘All Star Golf’’, Saturdays—ABC-TV 













Containers made with Reynolds interlocking ex- 
trusions combine aluminum'’s light weight with 
extra strength and rigidity. } 


<" 


Electrical substation built with Reynolds inter- 
locking extrusions is strong, rigid, thanks to 
integrally-reinforcing extrusion design. 


Truck flooring made with Reynolds’ extrusions 
is available in a range of designs using inter- 
locking principle. 





Reynolds interlocking extrusions cut welding 
time, fabrication and erection costs in construc- 
tion of water-tight ship deckhouse, 
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FRICTION BEARINGS: 


When the countdown is on .. . the success of each 
missile depends completely on split-second oper- 
ation of all moving parts: aboard the “bird” or 
among the actuators, erectors, drives, and support 
equipment hinges — friction must be conquered. 


And in the entire missile and defense industry, there 
is NO more sweeping capability in friction fighting 
than Torrington’s 


On these pages, you can spot some of 
the vital missile support missions made 
to order for TORRINGTON BEAR- 
INGS. Here's your key to a few: missile 
hold-down clamps and actuators 1; mis- 
sile erectors 2; missile handling equip- 
ment 3 


In missile equipment of tomorrow, suggested on 
the facing page, Torrington bearings will help 
gigantic gantry cranes to move into position 





around the giant rockets now under de- 
velopment (shown: Saturn spacecraft 
booster and gantry, number 4.) 


a? 


Missile trains are due to start roaming 
the Nation's railways in 1965. Chances 
are that trains, missile erectors and ac- ee 
tuators ‘raising the roof’ of the missile 
wagons will all have this in common 


nad 


is 


bearings by Torrington (number 5) 


Perhaps even the amazing ground 


s 
effect vehicles which may act as o. — 
missile carriers during the late ft 
sixties will spin their fans and lift 
their warloads into firing position 

assisted by Torrington anti-friction bearings 


Returning to the present, look for these other im- 
portant TORRINGTON BEARINGS applications 
in missile support equipment: bearings for large 


TURNING POINT IN MISS/ILE PROGRESS 


radar tracking equipment and radar ; 
azimuth systems (the largest radio tele- , 
scope in the world — the Navy’s 600-ft. ' Ke 
dish now being built in West Virginia  \ 

— will turn to the stars on specially de- us 
signed and built Torrington bearings). Blast 
doors on Titan and Atlas silos will swing on 
Torrington bearings — and deep in the hardened 
missile sites, large Torrington bearings equip the crib 
suspension cylinders, which protect the 
missile and its launcher from the shock 
of hostile nuclear weapons. Hydraulic 
cylinders, drives, and cable sheaves 
operate freely thanks to Torrington. 





Aboard the missiles themselves, other Torrington 
products do more than their share for performance 
and reliability. Remarkably strong for their size and 
weight, Torrington needle bearings take the friction 


send for your special report on missile and space age bearings 


out of missile actuators and control 
surface supports. 


Current Torrington research and de- 
velopment programs have brought about needle 
and roller bearings ideal for spacecraft control sur- 
faces, and missile hot spots — rocket 
nozzles, combustion chambers, ram- 
jets and afterburners. Efficient oper- 
ation at 1200°F and beyond are 
about to be conquered. 





In helping missiles move about more easily, launch 


successfully, fly more reliably and ‘— 
accurately, Torrington bearings are = 
playing a pioneering role in the - 
Space Age. ; 
pece Ag SS 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 





THE TORRINGTON COMPANY Torrington, Conn. ¢ South Bend 21, Indiana 


















Three good customers, a supplier, and an anxious 





wife tried to reach this man in vain while he used 
his telephone for the inside call pictured above. 
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When a company relies on the telephone for both 
outside AND INSIDE communication, key people 
cannot be reached '/4 to '/3 of the time. 


This ts costly! 


Add a separate inside communications channel...an 
Executone Intercom and Sound System...and key 
people can always be reached. Immediately, you 
receive at least six benefits: 


1. END TELEPHONE TIE-UP: In most organizations, 4 of the 
telephones are “busy” from 10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 
and 1:30 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. Key people cannot be 
reached. Customers, prospects, suppliers are delayed, 
frustrated. Insiders too. Executone recognizes that inside 
communication is so vital it requires a separate, private, 
courteous channel. This ends frustration, confusion, 
losses caused by the one-instrument, one-channel 
method. Lets outside calls come through. 


2. LOCATE EXECUTIVES: In addition, from %4 to % of key 
people are “away from their desk” during busy hours. 
Not available. With courteous, modulated Executone 
paging, important messages reach them. They’re always 
available for the important jobs! 


3. IMPROVE CUSTOMER SERVICE: With Executone installed, 
the customer can usually reach the man he telephones. 


Be a ae oe oe es a ee oe oe a 





Name 
NCCUIONE * 
Address__ 
COMMUNICATION and SOUND SYSTEMS Cy 


.— oe oe oo 


Executone, Inc., 415 Lexington Avenue, Dept.U-4, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me your File. | am interested in: 


( 1. Ending telephone tie-up 
() 2. Locating personnel 

(] 3. Improving customer service (1) 7. Inter-office communication 
(] 4. Keeping workers working 


Then, no need to hang up on him or put him on a “dead” 
line to get the information he wants. Just call Shipping, 
Accounting, Production Control on the inside channel. 
There’s the answer! 


4. KEEP WORKERS WORKING: When a worker needs material, 
tools, advice, he doesn’t wait. He reports in by Execu- 
tone. Gets what he needs. Back to work. 


5. SPEED ANNOUNCEMENTS: The Executone System is flex- 
ible. Use it for background music, time signals, fire warn- 
ings, plant protection, important announcements. Great 
aid to management. 


6. GET QUICK, ACCURATE TIME AND COST DATA: Workers re- 
port, by Executone, such data as time applied to each 
job. Central Timekeeping gets quick, accurate informa- 
tion, needs less personnel, gets data faster for decisions, 
reduces idle time between production jobs. 


a = ee a oe oe 








(C 5. Speeding announcements 
C} 6. Getting cost data quickly 


() 8. Office-plant sound systems 


ss 








m State 








In Canada: 331 Bartlett Avenue, Toronto 


Send for “Management File on Communications”, describing how companies use Executone Systems to improve profit opportunities. 


= oe a ae 
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For convenient air freight service, 
most jets to the most cities... 


Within a month, four more jets and three more fast DC-7 
Cargoliners will join United Air Lines fleet. Jet speed and 
increased schedule frequency offer you greater flexibility 


and ease in planning your shipments. Since every United 


flight carries freight, United offers you nearly 900 sched- 
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,, call United first: 
and still more Cargoliners! 


ules a day, coast to coast, border to border, and to Hawaii. 
And with United’s extra care in expediting and handling 
freight, you gain extra shipping reliability. For your 
next shipment, call the nearest United Air Lines office. 

ALL UNITED MAINLINERS CARRY CARGO 






known for extra care [UNITED 

















Business blows a fuse when you can’t get the people 
you want when you want them. Besides losing valuable 
orders you pay a heavy premium in wasted executive 
time and talent. But outgrown business communications 
is an ailment that can be cured easily. 


Simply call in your Stromberg-Carlson Communications 
Consultant. Without obligation he will make a thorough 
analysis of your present set-up. Completely objective, 
he can come up with exactly the right solution to your 
problem. How so? Because Stromberg-Carlson—and only 
Stromberg-Carlson—offers a complete range of com- 
munications equipment, including telephone, intercom, 
selective and conventional paging systems. 


Why not call him right now? You can get his name and 
number from your Western Union Operator 25 
write for detailed information to Commercial Products 
Division, Box A-1, 1411 North Goodman Street, Roches- 
ter 3, New York. For better internal communicatic = 
let Stromberg-Carlson survey the tuat 


ispeak ercon 
Telephone Systems « 


STROMBERG -CARLSON 
or GENERAL DYNAMICS 
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Business has to stabilize, presumably, before it can rise. And maybe 
the signs aren’t frequent or robust as yet, but there are some: 


¢ Construction probably is poised for an upturn; it has been stable 
since last spring and contract awards point up. 


¢ Factories’ new orders have stopped falling, at least temporarily. 
— @— 


Construction’s course, from September to October, was downward by 
just about the amount that would usually be expected for the time of year. 
This means the tracing of a straight-line (on a seasonally adjusted basis) at an 
annual rate of $55%4-billion for six months. 


October, incidentally, pulled ahead of a year ago—the first month since 
February to show year-to-year improvement. But this loses luster when it 
it recalled that volume declined sharply after mid-1959. 


Public construction has been maintaining a strongly rising trend since 
early in the year. October, in fact, weighed in at a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate more than $1.8-billion better than January, attaining the highest 
level in the last 16 months. 


Private construction, on the other hand, has been moving erratically 
downward, mainly due to the slide in homebuilding. 


Work put in place on new homes in October is valued at an adjusted 
annual rate of $20.9-billion by the Census Bureau. 


That’s the lowest for 1960 to date and $514-billion below 1959’s high. 


This reflects the tight rein mortgage rates are holding on individual 
homes. By contrast, contracts for apartments and subdivisions topped $5.2- 
billion for the 10 months, 32% ahead of a year ago. 


Contracts let for all types of heavy construction so far this year are 
13% ahead of the same period of 1959, according to Engineering News- 
Record. And the weekly average for October was ahead by 50%. 


Figures compiled by the F. W. Dodge Corp., which include all types 
of housing, don’t make quite such a strong showing. Nevertheless, the 
latest report covering September shows the month 2% ahead of last year. 
For non-residential alone, the Dodge figure puts September ahead by 12%. 


Highway construction has pulled sharply ahead of last year in the last 
three months, and construction experts see more gains ahead. 


Government estimates of the value of work put in place averaged an 
annual rate of $6-billion in August, September, and October. And contract 
awards for the fourth quarter are expected to set a record; there’s still some- 
thing like $114-billion of federal money available for contracts to be let 
between now and the end of the year. Though some of the federal money 
may not be used, most of it will. 


New orders for manufactured goods have made a reputation in the 
post-war era for marking new trends pretty emphatically—and of doing so 
fairly well in advance of swings in business activity. 
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When the value of orders booked falls below the value of goods shipped, 
thus sapping backlogs, economists become particularly concerned. 


When it’s the other way round—when orders exceed shipments—then 
things begin to look rosy rather quickly. There were indications, in August 
and September, that some such turn might be taking place. 


Manufacturers booked just about as much new business as the value of 
the goods they shipped in August. Then, in September, orders pulled a little 
ahead of shipments (all figures seasonally adjusted). 


It was the first time the gap had been on the favorable side this year. 
Even more impressive, to many observers, was the fact that improvement 
came mainly in durable goods (where the trouble had been earlier). 


New orders for durables, in fact, are back up where they compare credit- 
ably with most past periods except for 1956 and pre-strike 1959. 


In comparing new orders with factory shipments, it must be admitted 
that bookings did not pull ahead entirely under their own power. They were 
aided by what might be called backwardation in shipments. 


After new orders fell, manufacturers began to curtail output. Ship- 
ments, in their turn, fell over from $15.7-billion in February to an average 
of a little over $14-billion a month for the third quarter. 


That helped new orders a lot in catching up and taking the lead. Now 
the nagging question is whether orders will be able to stay ahead. 


This upturn in new orders didn’t come any too soon to suit the producers 
of durable goods. They had watched their backlog of unfilled orders melt 
from $5114-billion a year ago to $4714-billion. 


That isn’t a huge drop, percentagewise. But any decline in backlog is a 
danger signal and, if continued, must mean a cut in operations. 


Manufacturers of durable goods have been struggling for months to cut 
their inventories, but results have been slow in showing up. 


Their stocks continued to build up until May (as suppliers shipped on 
orders placed earlier). The peak is estimated by the Dept. of Commerce at 
$32.3-billion—nearly half a billion above the 1956 top (without allowance for 
price changes between 1956 and 1960). 


Since the high in May, stocks have been pared to $31.6-billion. 
— we 


Inventory policy isn’t likely to shift broadly to the buying side any time 
soon. Yet the step-up in military ordering will make itself felt (if it hasn’t 
already) in stocking by affected industries. 


While it is true that military expenditures aren’t yet rising substantially, 
the mere fact of more orders sets things in motion. And the activity will help 
specifically the suffering durable goods industries. 


Increased military procurement is getting attention elsewhere than in 
industry, you may have noticed. Seven of the ten most active issues on the 
New York Stock Exchange on Tuesday were shares of companies that always 
figure prominently in military production. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Nov. 5, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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more than half of them used by Union Carbide 


This is the world of Union Carbide 


... bringing you a steady stream of better products from the basic elements 


You’re probably one of the millions who have used such Union 
Carbide products as PRESTONE anti-freeze, EVEREADY flashlights and bat- 
teries, or PyroFAX bottled gas. But the major part of Union Carbide’s output 
is in basic materials, employed by more than 50,000 industrial customers to 
fill your life with useful things. 


The 70,000 people of Union Carbide operate more than 400 
plants, mines, mills, laboratories, warehouses, and offices in the United States, 
Canada, and Puerto Rico. With these vast resources and skills, and the help 
of 35,000 suppliers, they create a variety of products in the fields of metals, 
carbons, gases, plastics, and chemicals. 


It is men and women working together to provide new and 
better materials that gives full meaning to Union Carbide. And the people 
of Union Carbide, backed by 128,000 stockholders, will go on bringing you 
the necessities and conveniences that will help keep our standard of 


living 
the highest in the world. Periodic Chart OV C} 


The ‘Eveready,’ “Prest 7 


of nature 


Learn more about the products of 
Union Carbide and its work in 
atomic energy. Visit the science 
exhibit at 270 Park Avenue, Neu 
York, or write for booklet ‘‘The Ex 
citing Universe of Union Carbide.” 
Union Carbide Corporation, 270 
Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
In Canada, Union Carbide Canada 
Limited, Toronto. 


UNION 
CARBIDE 


-.-a hand 
in things to come 





ALL-THE-WAY NEW 


- FOmD Econoline TRUCKS 


Lik 





ALL-THE-WAY NEW TO SAVE IN 4 BIG WAYS! 































New Varn Turn an Econoline Van loose on your 


route and watch delivery costs plummet! Cargo space is up 
to 57-cubic feet bigger than conventional '2-ton panels! Big 
double doors at both rear and curb side give real load ac- 
cessibility! Floor is level, too—no rear engine hump! And 
there’s three feet less length to turn, park, or garage! 











New Station Bus Nothing matches 


this beauty for comfort, room, and low costs! There’s room 
to spare for eight with picture-window visibility! Converts to 
load hauling in just a few minutes. And what loadspace— 
twice that of the ‘‘biggest’’ station wagons! Best yet, it’s 
priced below even compact station wagons!* 








New Pickup 


Meet a revolutionary new pickup that 


saves more ways than any truck you've known! Modern cab-forward 


design pares away over a thousand pounds of dead weight, yet you get 
as much payload capacity as many standard '2-tonners! It's three feet 
shorter over-all, yet there’s a big 7-ft. box with 73 cubic feet of load- 


space! You get lively performance in a proven Falcon Six that can give 
. Saves up to $215 a year! And, the 
best news, it’s priced below many standard '%-tonners! 


up to 40% better gas mileage . . 


Ford Dealer's! 


*Based on a 





comparison of latest available manufacturers’ suggested retail delivered pr 





Low price! Save from the start with 
Ford's traditionally low prices! 


2. Up to 30 mpg! In certified tests, the 
Econoline Pickup delivered 30 mpg... 
you can save as much as 40% on gas! 


3. Less dead weight! 1050 pounds less chassis 
weight, yet carries over %4-ton payloads! 


4. Bigger loadspace! 7-ft. box—up to 23% more 
room, but 3 feet less truck length to handle! 


See it at your 




















FORD TRUGKS 
COST LESS 


YOUR DEALER'S 
“CERTIFIED ECONOMY BOOK" 
PROVES IT FOR SURE! 





Ford pivision, Jomdl Notor Company, 














@ tl res travel fa rther when they’re made with new Ameripol Micro-Black synthetic 


rubber. This new Goodrich-Gulf synthetic is reinforced with millions of tiny particles of carbon, mixed into the rubber by 





an exclusive process—high liquid shear agitation. Result: Micro-Black rubber has superior resistance to abrasion, can 
provide up to 15% longer tread wear in your automobile tires. Tires are just one of the many good products now being 
made even better with Micro-Black from Goodrich-Gulf, the company with the world’s largest capacity for producing 


synthetic rubber. 1717 East Ninth Street, Cleveland 14, Ohio, plants at Port Neches, Texas, and Institute. West V rginia. 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals. Inc. 


THE ONE TO WATCH FOR NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
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As the campaign gets up momentum for the last lap to Election Day, the candidates bring . . . 


Economic Issues to the Fore 


In the last days of the 1960 Presiden- 
tial campaign, national economic policy 
has become a central issue between the 
candidates. The issue flamed up because 
of (1) the gold rush in London and 
(2) the sag in the U.S. economy. 

Both candidates sought to make po- 
litical capital out of both events: 

Nixon blasted Kennedy for causing 
the gold rush, said Kennedy’s “program 
of flagrant fiscal and monetary irrespon- 
sibility is giving cause for grave alarm 
at home... and abroad . . . about the 
future of the dollar.” 

Kennedy blasted Nixon and the Re- 
publicans for not overcoming the under 
lving cause of the gold rush—the chroni- 
cally heavy deficits in the U.S. balance 
of payments. 

Kennedy argued that the Republi 
cans were responsible for bad business, 
“the third recession in seven and a half 
years.” Republicans insisted that busi- 
ness was still moving on a high plateau 
—and would get better, if Kennedy and 
his supporters wouldn’t persist in talk- 
ing the country into a recession. 
¢ Serious Effort—But the economic is- 
sues between the candidates were not 
simply those of a political dogfight. 


They represented serious efforts by both 
men and by their advisers to lay out 
economic policies that would see the 
nation through the new era that had 
bleakly dawned—an era of dollar glut 
instead of dollar gap. The candidates 
sought policies that would turn the 
rapid technological progress and rising 
productivity of this new era to the ad 
vantage of the economy and promote its 
faster growth, instead of contributing to 
chronic unemployment. 

The problem facing the next admin- 
istration is simultaneously to prevent 
stagnation in the domestic economy and 
to block further deterioration in the 
international financial position of th« 
U.S.—so as to break out of this pocket 
into a new period of growth. 
¢ New Positions—This week both can 
didates—and their advisers—spelled out 
new positions for solving those prob- 
lems. 

In Kennedy’s case there was a majo1 
shift of policy: Kennedy put himself 
squarely on the record as intending to 
defend the “value and soundness” of 
the dollar. This represented a major 
swing back toward a middle-of-the-road 
position, from the New Dealish line he 


had taken since the campaign began- 
a line that had stemmed directly from 
the Democratic platform. 

But Kennedy’s shift did not junk his 
“growth” line. Rather, it was a long- 
delayed recognition of the critical im- 
portance of foreign economic problems 
for the domestic policies of the next ad- 
ministration. Kennedy's statement— 
drawing on the advice of his chief eco- 
nomic consultant, Prof. Paul Samuelson 
of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology—was a sophisticated plan for 
moving simultaneously on the balance 
of-payments and growth problems. 

Nixon, too, sought to improve his 
economic posture this week. He empha 
sized his willingness to enlarge federal 
activity on a wide variety of programs 
for helping old people and developing 
uatural resources. 

Both Nixon and Treasury Secy. Rob- 
ert B. Anderson also continued to beat 
down hard on the balance-of-payments 
problem—and to stress the importance 
of their anti-inflationary, sound money 
policies in preventing a possible inter- 
national crisis 

The test was still one between the lib 
eral Kennedy and the conservative 
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Nixon (BW Oct.29°60,p90 But Ken 
nedy had shifted markedly toward th 
right, and Nixon had shifted a notch 


toward the left 


1. Kennedy and the Dollar 


Kennedy blamed five factors for the 
deterioration of the U.S. balance of 
payments 

e Heavy U.S. military and cco 
nomic aid commitments abroad 
payments for our own overseas military 
which involve outflows of funds 
greater than trade surpluses can cover 

¢ Slowness on the part of the U.S. 
to negotiate the removal of outdated re- 
strictions, in the form of tariffs and 
quotas, on the import of U.S. goods 
into foreign countries. barriers 
ive the residue of the days of the dollar 
gap. 


and 


forces 


These 


other FOr 


¢ Barriers imposed by 
crnments on the movement of foreign 
capital to investment in the U.S 
too, are hangovers from the dollar gap 
period 

¢ Too little progress by the U.S 
in getting its allies to pick up their share 
of the burdens for militar 
ind foreign aid 

¢ Muisconceived 


These, 


prog! Wns 


monetary policies 
by the Federal Reserve. Kenned\ 
blamed the Fed for clinging to the 
‘bills only” policy—under which the 
led’s Open Market Committee ordi 
narily buys only short-term bills, rather 
than longer-term obligations, in 
ing out the Fed’s monetary policy. Yet, 
ud Kennedy, short-term obligations ar¢ 
the main object of forcign investment 
1 the U.S. So the drop in short-term 
he said, “has encouraged foreign 
tors to take their money to other 
where the highcr, 
hile long-term rates have continued to 

tile the investment which would lead 
to great productivity and employment.” 
¢ No Devaluation—Kennedy laid down 
program to reverse the downtrend in 

the U.S. balance of payments. This, 
he made clear, would not involve de 
declared: “We pledge 


Carry- 


rates, 
IVC 


muintries rates arc 


luation. He 
urselves to maintain the current value 
f the dollar. If elected President | 
hall not devalue the dollar from the 
present rate. Rather I shall defend its 
present value and its soundness.” 
lo attack the deficit in the balance 
f payments, Kennedy said he would be- 
gin “immediate and vigorous” negotia- 
tions to get foreign governments to pick 
p their military and econcmic aid 
burdens, and to drop their restrictions 
iwainst U.S. goods and against forcign 
ipital movements to the U.S 
¢ Growth Prescription—But such meas 
ies were only the start of Kennedy's 
program. Some economists think 
that the U.S. dollar at the moment | 
little overvalued—and that any addi 
’ ] 1_] sit 


la ymestic inflation vould p 


now 


+ 


hr 
o 


further out of line with other cu Cit 
| 


then not only to 


prevent further inflation but to bring 


he problem 


the true value of the dollar up to its 
present exchange rate. In the old davs 
this would have meant reducing the 
whole U.S. wage and price structure. 
But that kind of mammoth squeeze 
on the U.S. economy today scems 


out of the question. 

Kennedv’s intention is rather to de 
fend the official value of the 
raising U.S. productivity. Uhis would 
reduce our unit costs of production, 
keep our goods competitive in world 
markets, without subjecting the econ- 
omy to a deflationary squeeze. He thus 
calls for policies to stimulate growth, to 
avoid recessions, and to check inflation. 
e Filling It—This is a tall order. He 
proposes to fill it this wav: 

¢ Maintain a balanced budget “ex- 
cept in times of national emergency or 
severe Kennedy savs he 
would run budget surpluses in times of 
prosperity to brake inflation. He also 
says he would squeeze hard—along the 
lines suggested by the Hoover Commis 
sion—to prevent waste in 
spending, by the Defense Dept 
as other agencies. 

e Adopt “a greater flexibility in 
the use of imterest rates.” Kennedy 
moves away from—but doesn’t entirely 
drop—his earlier attacks on Republican 
“high interest rate” policy. He still 
blames the Republicans for relving too 
much on monetary policy to prevent 
inflation—thus necessitating too high 
interest rates, which put drags on long- 
term investment and economic growth 

¢ ‘I'ry to coordinate monetary pol- 
icy with fiscal policy to control infla- 
tion. Kennedy says he doesn’t intend to 
change the constitution of the lederal 
Reserve System: “It is important to keep 
the day-to-day operations of the Federal 
Reserve removed from political pres- 
sures, while preserving the President’s 
responsibility for longer-range coordina- 
tion of economic policies.” 


dollar by 


recession.” 


government 


is well 


e Have the federal government 
work closely with labor and manage- 


ment to develop wage and price policies 
“consistent with reasonable price sta 
bilitv.” But Kennedy would do this 
“without resorting to the compulsion of 
wage and price controls.” 

¢ Stimulate plant 
programs by tax revision, including ac 
celerated depreciation. 

¢ Push federal programs to develop 


modernization 


“human and material resources’ —in- 
cluding better 


tional training for unemployed workers, 


. 
school vstems, voca 


scholarships for higher education 


ll. Nixon’s Moves 


Before the Kennedy 
Oct. 31, Nixon had sought to keep the 
ibel of irresponsible inflationist pinned 


statement of 


m Kenned n such charg 
Kennedy men had fallen into the habit 
of referring to a onservative peech 
Kennedy had made Oct. 12 before th 
Associated Business Publications ( 
ferencc in New y TK 

Nixon countered that the spec 
“used many reassuring words but 


t all with the S 
umpaign dialo 
matters 


how just doesn't fit 
ator’s platform or his 
on fiscal and monetary 
Kennedy’s Oct. 31 statement went { 
to shelter him from this line of atta 
Yet Nixon and his 
still to present an even more 
conservative position to the nation 
¢ Big Guns—In a TV _ broadcast th 
week that was regarded as an 
Kennedy 


supporters sought 


solid 


inswel 


though it was actually taped 


a week earlier—Pres. Eisenhower and 
Secy. Anderson brought up big guns to 
support Nixon as a champion of sound 
money 

Said FEisenhowe1 We have been 
working mightily in the eight year f 
this Administration to do the thing 


in our government that wi 
tain 
policy, this means the 


: } ) 
lal In Duc 


iwoidanc¢ 


1 sound, honest do 


deficit spending, which can tead onl 
inflationary pressures ; 

Said Anderson (in response to a qu 
tion as to what the Administration had 
done to deal with the balance of pa 
ments problem We have virtual 
brought inflation to a halt In this 
fiscal vear we will have a surplus of mor 
than a billion dollars We have in- 
sisted upon the removal of the barric 


against the sale of American goods | 


other countries.” 


Anderson said that w the U.S 
must insist that foreign government 
remove all the bar which we hav 
tolerated.” He asserted that “‘we ha 
worked tirelessly to bring other, morc 
prosperous industrial countries to as- 


sume a larger share of the aid in devel 
oping underdeveloped countries’—and 
a larger share of common defense costs 
Phe problem Anderson, would 
be much more acute today had it not 
been for the Administration’s “strong 
steps.” 
continued, the problem would worsen 
¢ Active Line—Nixon 


S iid 


And unless those policies were 


was fully assoc 


ated with those view At th 1K 
time, however, Nixon sought to tak 
more active line on growth and welf 
issues 
’ ) 
In two “white paper’ polic tat 
ments, he called for a “‘soundly finan 


plan” to extend Social Security benefit 
] 


to 2.6-million elderly people not 


covered, for rmment support of 
voluntary” medical care for old pe plc 
for government-industry cooperation to 
mect future power needs 
Nixon also came out for federal aid 
to fight water pollution and for depl 
tion allowances courage develop 
ment of mineral 
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The Gold Rush Slows 


The U.S. Treasury takes the steam out of speculation 
by encouraging the Bank of England to buy gold for arbitrage, 
and the Bank of England cuts its bank rate half a percent. 


London’s gold rush slowed to a walk 
this week as the U.S. and its allies made 
clear that they would cooperate in de- 
fending the dollar. 

The first move was made by the U.S. 
Treasury. It “clarified” its policy on 
sales of gold to official monetary au- 
thorities—foreign central banks and gov- 
ernments. 

Traditionally, the U.S. has confined 
itself to sales for “legitimate monetary 
purposes.” This phrase has been left 
undefined, but it has generally been 
interpreted to mean that the U.S. will 
not sell gold to central banks for ar- 
bitraging in free markets—selling their 
gold for dollars abroad at a premium 
price and then replenishing their stocks 
by buving here at the official price. Last 
week, the Treasury said that it would 
have “‘no criticism” if the Bank of Eng- 
land, which has a policy of intervening 
in the London market, carries out arbi- 
traging in order to dampen speculation. 

This announcement had a much 

stronger impact on the speculators than 
the Treasury’s earlier “open mouth” 
statement that the U.S. had no inten- 
tion of devaluing the dollar by raising 
the price of gold. By making clear that 
it was prepared to feed gold out through 
the Bank of England, the U.S. was 
putting speculators on notice that there 
were grave risks in dumping dollars for 
gold. The Administration's position 
was bolstered when Sen. John Kennedy 
released a statement declaring his de- 
termination to defend the dollar (page 
25). 
This week, trading in London had 
quieted down, with gold selling around 
$36 an oz. This is well above the off- 
cial U.S. price of $35, but well below 
the $38 to $40 range that prevailed 
before the U.S. statement (BW —Oct. 
29°60,p23). 

The second move was made by the 
Bank of England. It cut its bank rate— 
the equivalent of the Federal Reserve's 
discount rate—from 6% to 54%. Sel 
wyn Llovd, Britain’s Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, pointed out that this step 
did not mean “anv change in our policy 
of restraint” at home. He clearly im- 
plied that it was made to narrow the 
wide spread between monev market 
rates in New York and in European 
money centers. 
¢ Setting an Example—Britain’s reduc- 
tion was an example of cooperation that 
the U.S. hopes that other European 
nations, particularly West Germany, 
will follow. Ever since the Federal Re- 
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serve began casing credit here to coun- 
ter the softness in the domestic econ- 
omy, there has been a large outflow of 
funds from New York to the high-yield- 
ing money markets in London and Ger 
many. This outflow of dollars has in- 
creased the deficit in our balance of 
pavments. 

The Administration is not depending 
solely on a narrowing of the yield dif- 
ferential; it assumes that the spread in 
rates is likely to continue for some time, 
which means that there will still be a 
tendency for funds to go abroad in 
search of higher returns, though the 
narrower differential will lessen the pull. 
And so the U.S. is also bringing pres- 
sure on our allies to share the burden 
of foreign aid and defense spending, 
which is largely responsible for the over- 
all deficit in our balance of payments. 
¢ Pressure on Bonn—Most of this pres- 
sure is being concentrated on Germany. 
This week, it was revealed that Pres. 
Eisenhower has exchanged letters with 
Germany's Chancellor Adenauer, asking 
that the Germans cooperate to case our 
pavments program. This exchange is be- 
ing followed up by a conference later 
this month in Bonn between the Ger- 
mans and Treasury Secy. Robert B. 
Anderson and Under Secv. of State 
Douglas Dillion (page 119). 

The U.S. and the British have been 
disappointed by Germany’s refusal to 
lower its interest rates before now. But 
the U.S. is much more intent on get 
ting the Germans, who have been 
amassing both gold and dollar reserves 
at a rapid rate, to help pay the military 
expenses of the U.S. in Germany as 
well as to provide funds for underdevel- 
oped nations. 

At the joint annual meetings of the 
World Bank and the _ International 
Monetary Fund in Washington last 
September, Anderson and_ Dillon 
teamed up to badger the German del 
gation on the need to help. They are 
now going to Bonn to press the Ger- 
mans again on the need for action. 


|. One Other Action 


Still other steps are under consid- 
cration. Pentagon officials are studying 
the possibility of banning U.S. troops 
from taking their families abroad and 
are talking of further cutbacks in for- 
eign purchases for U.S. bases overseas. 
There are also rumors that the Federal 
Reserve will change its own policies to 
help stem the outflow of dollars 


to a Walk 


Last week, the Fed announced that 
it would use changes in reserve require- 
ments rather than open-market opera- 
tions in supplying funds to meet sea- 
sonal needs (BW —Oct.29'60,p122). 
This was a calculated step to keep open 
market rates from going lower while 
making more funds available to stimu- 
late business activity. 

In New York’s money market, there 
was talk that this is being followed by 
an abandonment of the “bills only” 
policy—the Fed’s practice of confining 
its open market transactions to 91-day 
Treasurv bills, the shortest-term govern- 
ment obligations. 
¢ Fed Policy—The Fed’s announced 
policy is that it deals in “bills prefera- 
bly.” But in practice it has bought and 
sold nothing but bills, except in a few 
isolated “emergency” situations when 
it declared that it was making a depar- 
ture. Critics of “bills only” have 
pointed out that, by concentrating its 
trading in this area of the market, the 
Fed tends to make the short-term rate 
lower than if it followed a more flexible 
practice. Thus, it is actually widening 
the spread between rates here and 
abroad. 

led officials refuse to say whether a 
change is in the making. But some 
dealers think that the Fed is on the 
verge of shifting in order to help close 
the vield gap. This, of course, would 
lessen the incentive to send money 
abroad. 


ll. Buying Time 


Foreign central bankers and _ inter- 
national financiers think the Treasury's 
clarification of its gold selling policy 
will serve to cool down speculative 
fever—and foreign government fears— 
over the short run. In fact, many 
bankers have been privately critical of 
the U.S. for not acting earlier. They 
take the view that if the Treasury had 
supplied gold to London when specu- 
lative demand first appeared, it could 
have prevented the kind of stampede 
that subsequently developed. 

Treasury officials won’t concede that 
the gold rush could have been stopped. 
As they see it, demand came not only 
from speculators but also from the na- 
tionals of countries—such as France 
Belgium, and the nations of the Far 
East—where domestic conditions and 
international tensions are encouraging 
a flight to gold. 

But there’s no doubt that the Treas- 
ury’s willingness to supply gold for 
arbitrage purposes is buving time to 
solve the over-all balance-of-payments 
problem. It assures central bankers that 
the U.S. is prepared to defend the dol- 
lar 
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OHIO switch in Nixon plans adds unscheduled speech to already NIXON, arriving at Toledo railroad station on last lap of two-day 
crowded Toledo calendar. Nixon's advance man, Tom Sedlar (left) Ohio tour, gets glass kev to city from Mavor Michael Damas 
arranges details. in hastily set up press room, with heads of journal (a Democrat), waves aloft tiny, gold-plated Jeep, symbolizing city 
istic society, Sigma Delta Chi—who got 48-hr. notice Nixon as home of vehicle. Top Toledo affair was to have been GOP 


wouldn't just drop in on meeting but would make major speech. rally at university, but switch put spotlight on SDX meeting 


¥ 
en 


ee 


LEAVING national journalism society’s meeting, Nixon is off for HE ALSO SPOKE—Art Buchwald 
vote-getting talk—his llth speech in Ohio that day—to 8,000 York Herald 
Republicans at University of Toledo. Next day: Michigan. 


withor, humorist. and New 
Iribune columnist, billed as top speaker at Sigma 


Delta Chi chapter's monthly meeting, had to take second place 


Candidates Step Up Pace to Win 
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KENNEDY foray into northeastern Pennsylvania took him to some 
of state’s depressed areas, brought some serious notes. At Shamo 
kin, Mrs. Julia Oshinski asked about son, whose C-130 vanished 
over Armenia two years ago; Kennedy promised to look into it 


PENNSYLVANIA motorcade inched along 170 mi. of city streets 
and country roads—this is Pottsville—past an estimated half mil 
HANDSHAKING, with these roadworkers near Lenhartsville in lion persons. Kennedy’s final talk was at 1:15 a.m.—hours late. 
Berks County, with farmers who congregated at crossroads, with 
anyone along the road, was a principal activity of Kennedy’s 15-hr. 
trip. At the end, his hands were scratched, sore, bloody. 


POLITICKING never stopped; at a filling station near Mt. Carbon 


Kennedy’s press chief, Pierre Salinger, conferred about the “ulti- 


matum” telegram to go to Nixon on a possible fifth I'V debate. 


Key . states IMPROMPTU speech at Nanticoke, in coal mining area, got 


laugh when candidate started off with “My name is Kennedy.’ 
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GM Bucks Buyer Resistance 


@ Sales of industry's new models look good on 


paper, but dealers claim that prospects are hedging against 


a possible recession. 


@ To pep up the public’s enthusiasm for autos, Gen- 


eral Motors is staging a new version of its Motorama. 


@ And the company 
year in its operations—another 
fidence. 


General Motors Corp., the world’s 
biggest manufacturing company, this 
week trotted out its biggest guns to 
buck a recession state of mind. It 
opened a new version of its Motorama— 
that elaborate and decorative product 
display last shown in 195S8—and its chief 
executive officer announced that “the 
economy should be in a strong position 
to expand in 1961.” 

GM’s actions are unabashedlv con- 
trived to give stability to a wishy-washy 
economy and to spark up 1961 auto 
sales that are looking good only on 
paper 

GM executives seriously believe that 
the Motorama stirs up excitement about 
iutomobiles—and_ dealers are telling 
BUSINESS WEEK there’s not enough ex- 
citement about cars. Further, the ex- 
ecutives believe that their company’s 
ictivities in the 


national economy are 


important enough to have a_ ripple 
effect on business confidence 

That's why Chmn. Frederick G 
Donner told a New York gathering of 


the country’s most important and influ 
ential businessmen that GM _ next vear 
is investing $14-billion in its we 
operations 

¢ GM's Testimony of Faith—Donner 
that the ex 


Business 


7 
rldwide 


concede 
downward 


momyv is 
has 


inventory ad 
1; 


doesn’t 
ma 
been. going through an 


has been larg« 


Curve 


In mantu- 
mnvone 1s 


justment that 
facturing. So 
getting gloomy immediate 
future of business. Donner savs the $14 
billion GM will spend next “testi- 
fies to our faith in the continued eco- 


just in 1S¢ 
ibout the 


vCal 


nomic progress of this countr The 
fact that next vear’s expenditure may 
have been earmarked several vears ago 
doesn’t detract from Donner’s profes 
ion of faith 

¢ Repeat Performance—To some GM 


people, the important thing was to 


have Donner stand up and be countec 
right 


g now—when sales of new cars al 


n a sort of hovering attitude, ready t 
move up or down depending upon the 
nsumer’s air of confiden In 1955 


will invest $11%-billion next 


move to bolster business con- 


former Pres. Harlow H. Curtice made 
a “GM bets a billion” speech and has 
always thought this helped create the 
confidence that was partly responsible 
that year for booting auto sales to an 
all-time high. “Consumer confidence,” 
savs Donner, “is the willingness of the 
consumer to commit his future income 
to purchase durables.” 

Chis vear, talking to dealers around 
the country, as BUSINESS WEEK reporters 
did early this week, vou get the feeling 
that there isn’t too much eagerness to 
commit future income for the purchas« 
of automobiles 


|. Foggy Future 


seeming contradiction in 
reports from retailers. Last week, the 
f re reporting that what th 
told them indicated that in the 
second 10 davs of October total new cat 


Vhere’s a 


factories we 


sales shot far ahead of a vear ag But 
round the country, excepting in San 
Francisco and scattered Chevrolet and 
Chrvsler-line dealers, the reaction wa 
summed up by one auto man: “‘Ridicu 


lous, thev’re kidding themselves 


Phe Oct. 11-20 period was the first in 
which nearly all the 1961 models wer 
on sale, and so was awaited as a possible 
clue to public acceptance. The figures 
made the factories happy, but a Cl 
lord deater savs he d 








vesn't know wha 


the factories consider a good intt 
tion Ihe factories sell to us, we ha 
t ell to the customers, and the f 
tories don’t have to trade in.” 


¢ Dealers 


with dealer 


Quibble—Probing eper 
;, vou find the conflict. N 


car sales have been high—but man 
have keen leftover 1960 models. S 

of the 1961 cars have been spotty, with 
1 considerable number of deal not 
et having a_ balanced lection of 
typ So, few dealers are t tain 
f what kind of auto vear is ah 

An Atlanta Chevrolet deal yeaks f 
thers when he sa Th 

interest shown in new ca not what 
+ VQ lact ved th f 


but I do think interest is 
increasing and after the election busi- 
ness should get better 


rhere is still a high degree of in 
est in the smaller though. And 
Pontiac dealers, in_ particular, t a 
winner in Tempest, which was m ig 


] 


its bow in showrooms this week. Deal- 


crs in several cities reported ¢ in 
idvance of introduction. ‘Ther 

is enthusiasm for Oldsmobile 
and the Buick Special 
ever, just how unsettled the early auto 
market is, a San Francisco dealer re 
ports with some surprise that h 
derestimated the market for the 
Buicks. 

¢ More Weight—Underlining 
strategy at the Moto 
fact that where econ 
sluggish, in Los Ang¢ 


s new -S5 


Indicating, h 


GM’s 


ma is the simple 


new car sales are the softest. It’s too 
Ci or despair, and you find practically 
irly for despa find t 
none. The same goes for high ti 
mism. Asks a Chicago deale1 Is a 
woman ever happy with her hips? It’s 
always a case of too much or too littl 
here is, however, one thing about 
the auto market that plain ir this 
early. It’s going to take work to fatten 


it. 


ll. No Place for Amateurs 


A Studebaker dealer in Seattle pon 
dered the state of h vorld this week 
ind said: ““We do not excite ] 
we used to right after the wat In New 
York, Donner wv l ng th same thing 
in a different w Competit 
broader he Ca 


hoose a wider l t rt pr ict 


peopl 
car—thev couldn’t ! out an 
Ches« 


immong 


people aly re nu 
But they seem to b rger p 
11S Veal Th ther great cla f 


dividual buver t] 


irst place 
¢ Hard Sell—Fo1 1 market 
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traffic; “no loakers,” grumbled a dealer. 
You'll hear various reasons. The elec- 
tion is frequently mentioned. A Louis- 
ville dealer says consumers are trying to 
get all the “new compact models 
straightened out in their minds.” 

A parallel thought comes up with 
other dealers: There is just too much 
varicty now and the public is confused 
“It's like trving to stock enough lip- 
sticks to please everyone, except the 
price is so much higher,” savs a Ford 
man in Salt Lake Citv. 
¢ Too Much Competition—\lore than 
any time in the past few vears, BUSINESS 
WEEK reporters heard dealers complain 
about competition—too many other auto 
dealers in their same make as well as 
nameplates from other factories. And 
igain, after barely being mentioned all 
vear long, “unethical” advertising is 
stirring dealer wrath. What mav be 
unethical to one dealer, of course, ma\ 
not be to the dealer who is moving cars 
with his ads. The criticism of adver- 
tising, though, means mainly one thing 
Before the introduction period is hard] 
past, the dealers already are using slam- 
bang tactics. 

Savs a Los Angeles Ford dealer: “This 
hard-sell market is no place for the 
imateur salesman.” 


Ill. GM‘s $14%-Billion 


It is precisely because the auto mat 
ket needs a prod that GM’s Donner 
used the Motorama as an occasion to 
talk about his company’s spending for 
modernization, expansion, and tooling. 
(he expenditude next vear of $14- 
billion is not unusual for GM. The 
company is spending nearly that much 
this vear, and in 1955 paid out some 
what more. 

The 1955 spending was largely in 
this country. Donner said at a news 
conference this week that 20% -25% 
of the 1961 expenditure would be over 
which would mean spending 
$300-million or more abroad. 
¢ Breakdown—About 60% of the do- 
mestic spending, Donner said, will be 
for “facilities such as machinery and 
equipment’’—which, generally speaking, 
is capital investment. The balance will 
be spent on tooling for new models, an 
expense that is charged against sales. 
Che approximately $600-million capital 
expenditure will buy some new plants 
Donner wouldn’t sav where or for what 

and modern production facilities. 

(he monev Donner mentioned actu 
ally will be paid out in calendar 196], 
although it was planned two or three 
vears ago. Similarly, GM now has plans, 
and orders out for tools and equipment 
it will not be called on to pav for until 
1962 or later. What it boils down to, 
f course, is that vou don’t stav in the 
auto business without continual  ex- 
penditure of large sums. 


SCaS, 


( 
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Rail Merger Moves Closer 


Plans disclosed by Great Northern and Northern Pa- 
cific would result in nation’s longest combine. The merger is 
opposed by unions which fear drastic cutbacks in personnel. 


The giant of all proposed railroad 
mergers, that between the Great North 
ern and Northern Pacific, moved a step 
closer this week. Plans for consolidating 
the two, plus the jointly controlled Chi 
cago, Burlington & Quincy and Spo 
kane, Portland & Seattle, were disclosed 
in a closed-door session to 90 officials 
from 22 unions representing 65,000 em 
plovees. 

If the four get together, the resulting 
railroad will have approximately 27,000 
miles of line, or more than double the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, present 
champion. The big combine would ex 
tend from Chicago to the Pacific North 
west and from Duluth to Galveston 

The consolidation has troubles to 
overcome, however. After listening to 
the plan, union leaders were as deter 
mined as ever to trv and block it. Now 
that thev know where cutbacks are to 
come, labor officials are expected to start 


a “grass-roots” campaign to work up 
opposition by businessmen and mer- 


chants in affected communities 

¢ Physical Changes—From Chicago to 
the Twin Cities both GN and NP us¢ 
Burlington tracks. Then the two paralle! 
each other, though often not closely, to 
the West Coast. Under the 
plan a single, 2,100-mile main linc 
would be used for most trains. All but 
about 300 miles of this would be th« 
Great Northern’s track, which has easier 
grades and curves. At least one fast 
freight a dav would be run over the 
alternate route, and all present passen 


merge! 


ger schedules would be maintained overt 
present lines. No immediate abandon 
ment of trackage is scheduled, but a 
study to eliminate duplication would b« 
made after the merger. 

Phe plan calls for a $40-million con 
struction program including a $14-mil 
lion electronic switching vard at Minne 
apolis, another $11-muillion electronic 
vard at Spokane, and a new freight ter 
minal at St. Paul. Most present shop 
facilities will be maintained. There 
would be consolidation of accounting, 
clerical, and office staffs—presumablv at 
the present headquarters in St. Paul 
where the two already share a 
building. 
¢ Personnel Problems—Management es 
timates that some 8,100 workers would 
be affected by the merger, or about one 
in eight. Of these 2,900 would be 
moved to other communities and 5,200 
jobs would be discontinued. It expects 
however, that most employees affected 
bv discontinued jobs would be absorbed 


roads 


mainly by attrition and reclassification. 

Union leaders dispute this, and say 
the number affected may be as high as 
12,000 or one worker in five. Thev be- 
lieve that the use of a single main route 
will virtually make secondary lines of 
the rest of the system, resulting in dras 
tic cutbacks in personnel along these 
“neglected” routes. 

The Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern were jointly owned at the 
turn of the centurv by the Northern 
Securities Co., controlled by James Hill, 
builder of the GN. In 1902 Northern 
Securities acquired control of the Bur- 
lington. In 1904, however, the Supreme 
Court ordered Northern Securities 
broken up, although it permitted the 
two roads to retain their 97% owner- 
ship of the Burlington. 

lhe GN and NP talked merger again 
in 1929, but plans were dropped when 
the ICC insisted that the Burlington 
would have to be sold first. Sentiment 
among management of the roads and 
in Wall St. is that chances for the 
merger are now “very good.” 
¢ ICC Switch—For one thing several 
railroads presently competing with the 
proposed GN-NP combine are, them- 
selves, talking merger and could hardly 
be expected to object. For another, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission atti 
tude toward mergers between large, rich 
roads has changed since 1929. It is not 
expected to insist on a Burlington spin 
off as a prerequisite this time. 

Objections mav, however, be voiced 
by some Northern Pacific stockholders 
lhe NP has huge oil, mineral, and tim 
ber holdings; and stockowners may fight 
for more favorable terms before agrec 
ing to share their claim to these resour- 
Terms call for one share of the 
unified company for each share of NP 
stock. 

Combined net income for the fou 
roads in 1959 totaled $70.4-million on 
gross operating revenues of $735.7-mil- 
lion. If the merger is approved by the 
ICC, actual integration is expected to 
extend over at least five vears. Eventu- 
ally, operating savings before taxes arc 
expected to total $40-million annually 

As railroad consolidations go, this has 
been one of the slowest. Negotiations 
began in 1956. The roads do not ex 
pect to file their plan before the com- 
mission until early in 1961. 

Although no name has so far been 
set for the unified road, the one most 
in favor at the moment is “Burlington 
& Pacific.” 


Cocos, 
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IN FAMILIAR SETTING reporter-novel- 
ist Allen Drury poses with producer Law 
rence Carr for snapshot by Robert Fryer. 
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SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING is scene for crucial action in the play, 


humor, but producers count on public’s interest in politics to keep the Cort Theatre, 


Having survived the acid test of 
Washington criticism, journalist Allen 
Drurv’s novel about Washingt poli 
tics, the best-selling Advise ind 
Consent, is well launched in its new 


incarnation as a play, with a film ver 
sion vet to come 

Drury has parlaved his careet 
Capitol Hill newspaper reporter, spec 
ializing in covering the U.S. Senate 
into a fortune that will go over the 
million mark if the play is successful 

This week, his novel enjoved its 64th 
ippearance on the best-seller listin 
that comes out weeklv. Doubleday & 
Co. and the Book-of-the-Month Clul 
had sold about 500,000 copies between 
them; in Britain, William Collins & 
Sons had sold more than 55,000 cop 
\ condensed 
million in sales 


version 1 
through the Read 


icked up Z£.96 


Digest Book Club 
This week, too, the Loring Mandel 
adaptation of the book for the stag 


is playing in Philadelphia, with the 


New York opening at the Cort Theatre 
scheduled for Nov 17 he play 
opened in New Haven on Oct. 10 and 
plaved for a week to 
then it had two 
Washington 
e Critical 


sell-out houses 


sell-out Wecks In 


Capital—Notices in New 


Haven had been good, but none of the 
three Washington newspaper critics 


gave the play much of a hand. Pro- 
ducers Robert Fryer and Lawrence Cart 
whose last big Broadway hit was Auntie 
Mame with Rosalind Russell, said it 
only proved the theatre axiom that it’ 


Advise 


and Consent. 
New York, packed with paying 


Political Best-Seller Reaches Stage 


rough to trv out a 
Washington. Th 


plavs with political them | St 
of the Umion and The Solid G 
Cadillac, that hadn ne wv 
though they late1 I n New \ 

Washington 1 lents, t 
government and th 


government, 
diced eve towat l 
the real-life drama the n see f 
dav in Congress. Certain] 
criticism of Ad\ nd Consen 
its Washington run boiled d 


Nothing n 


ings and thos 
Yet the 
mong m¢ 
gress did n 
Phe spacious N 
out well in 
pictures), an 
full 
om patron 

It was competins 
political play, The G 
which the Aren 
performing to full h n 
in the 
short three-mon mn 1 Br 
e High ete r and Car ) 
to take a profit only afte 
plaved 21 1VS 1 Br 


house, 


round 


began 
have 
believe the 
hey have budget 
it ind == ha f ymmitted 


Play lacks big name star, sex and 


customers 
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AT OPENING NIGHT in Washington, Drury greets Supreme Court Justice William Douglas under the marquee of the National Theatre. 


SEN. J. W. FULBRIGHT said he didn’t AFTER-THEATER PARTY with Perle Mesta as hostess brought together Drury, left; 


like the play’s caricaturing of senators. Sen. Mike Mansfield, Montana Democrat, and Nixon’s campaign manager, Leonard Hall. 
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$115,000. Thev 
with 23 speaking roles, but. say 
the payroll is a comfortable $11,000 a 
week, with some 


ire working with a big 
cast, 
ictors working at less 
than their normal rate 


Advance bookings at the 750-scat 
Cort Theatre assure full houses this 
month and next, with the help of 
theater parties and benefit sell-outs 


Advance sale for January is good, with 


fewer benefit bookings, and February 
is sold out. 
In New Haven, the play netted 


$3,000 for one week; in Washington, 
it grossed $94,000 for two. ‘The 
ducers expect to net $7,000 a week in 
New York. 
¢ On Easy Street—Obviously, Drury 
is the envy of his newspaper colleagues 
Ihev rue the fact that while they were 
throwing their storie’ away over coffee, 
it a press card table, or in a 
bar, the retiring Drury was batting out 
4000 to 5,000 week in the 
morning before going to work 

With his knowledge of tax affairs, 
Drury, a 42-vear-old bachelor, has also 
arranged his income so it won't be cut 


pro- 


room 


words l 


to bits bv taxes. 

His contract with Doubledav—which 
ilso calls for two more novels—puts 
ali domestic book rovalties into a fund 


from which he draws an annual income 
is long as there is in the pot 
This stretches out his major 
from the book, bringing it into a lower 
tax bracket. The way 
ibout 1,100 a dav of the 
hard-cover alone—hc 
ceive maximum 


money 
mcome 


sales are going 
Doubleday 
can expect to re 
innual income for 10 


vcars or more 
l’o handle all other rovalties and in 
come from the book, play, and movie 


and to invest in other ventures, Drurn 
has set up a corporation: DruKill Corp 
of Orlando, Fla. He's president; his 
father, Alden -M. Drury, a_ retired 
businessman, is secretarv-treasurer, and 
his brother-in-law Donald Killiany 
gave up a career as a professional engi- 
neer to be vice-president. 

lo be eligible for the 52 
tax rate, the company 
least 20% of its from sources 
other than _ rovalties DruKill has 
bought an insurance agency in Orlando 
and weekly newspapers in Clermont 
and Groveland, Fla. 
¢ Many Sources—The arithmetic of 
Drurv’s and DruKill’s income works out 
like this 

l’'rom Doubleday, 
the first 10,000 copies 
$5.75), 124% for the next 
15% for all sales bevond that 

From the Book-of-the-Month Club, 
a base guarantee of $40,000, shared 
with Doubleday, which has long sincc 


corporate 
must get at 
income 


rovaltv of 10% for 
sold (price 
5.000. and 


been exceeded. Author and_ publisher 
together get 10° on th lub’s sale 
rice if $4.75 per copy 

| n Reader's D t Book Clul 
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an SS0.000 
publisher that has also been exceeded 
From sale of the book and 
movie producer Otto Preminger, a min 
imum of $250,000 and a top of $450, 
000, shared with the plav producers 
ind the playwright (DruKill is 
teed $120,000 of the $2 
mum, then gets 3‘ 


guarantce to author and 


? 
play to 


guaran 
50,000 mini 
rovalties based on 
gross sales of the movie 

rom Reader’s Digest, an assignment 
is Washington correspondent with a 
contract guaranteeing about $20,000 a 
vear. 

From Pocket Books, Inc., 
from a paperback to be brought out 
after the hard-cover novel has been off 
the best-seller list for three months or 
sales have dropped below 1,000 copies 
a weck (the rovaltv to be shared b« 
tween DruKill and Doubleday 
e First Novel—It was a first novel that 
tapped this gusher. Drurv began plot 
ting his idea in 1950. In January, 1958, 
he sold it to Doubleday on the strength 
of two chapters dealing with a principal 
character, Senate Majority Leader Bob 
Munson; he drew a $2,500 advance 
Doubleday published the book in the 
summer of 1959; it was immediatel\ 


rovaltics 


teken up bv Book-of-the-Mont nd 
went on the best-seller list 

Mandel, who is taking his fi 
it Broadway with his adaptation f 
stage, has had many success 
vision. He was Dru ch 
the plav, is is Wendell Ma t h 
screen play. Mays adapted th 
selling novel Anatomy of a M 
the screen 

Drurv, a graduate of Stanford | 
sitv, came to Washington in 194 
cover the Senate for the United P 


ifter other Capitol Hill jobs, h« 


the New York Times’ Washingto1 
in 1954. He left last summer to 
the Reader’s Digest assignment, which 
permits wider traveling in gathering 
material for his next book 

He regards the Pulitzer Prize awarded 
to Advise and Consent as the highest 
honor a_reporter-novelist could) win 
His personal life hasn’t changed much; 
he still lives in unpretentious Oxon Fill, 
Md. He finds he’s getting more social 
invitations in Washington, with widows 
ind eligible daughters apparent] 
interested in him, but he warns that 
he gcts older, h gcts mor! set 1 his 
wavs 


Antitrust Trial Off a Wee 


Federal judge in Philadelphia gives electrical equip- 


ment companies more time to work out compromise with Jus- 


tice Dept. for no-contest pleas or packaging of the cases. 


['wenty-nine  clectrical equipment 
companies, charged with 20 antitrust 
violations, are trving this week to work 
out an cleventh-hour compromise with 
the government. 

lrial of the first case, charging five 
companies with price-rigging and bid 
fixing on sales of power switchgear, had 
been scheduled to open in Philadelphia 
last Mondav. But Federal District 
Court Judge J. Cullen Ganev granted 
the companies a weck’s stay so Company 
attornevs can dicker with the Justice 
Dept. 
¢ Two Goals—Ostensibly, the delay was 
to permit Justice and the companies to 
come to agreement on the scope of the 
trials—what called 
and what evidence should or shouldn't 
be permitted. But it was no secret that 
the companies have two quite different 
major objectives: 
¢ A compromise with the Justice 

pennitting the 


witnesses should be 


Dept 
plead nolo contendere (no 
This would eliminate the trials. It also 


companies ti? 
defens¢ 


might avert what the defendant compa 
nies fear most—damage suits by cus 


tomers who dealt with them during th« 
intitrust violations. On 
t is doubtful that th 


vould settle on uch 


period of the 
the other hand, 
Justice Dept 


More likely, it woul 


terms. requirc 
that the nolo pleas contain som it- 
right admission of guilt 

e Packaging of the 20 iminal 
cases brought against them—if the com 
promise plan fails. ‘Vhis would avoid 
months of courtroom activity that could 
hardly result in good publicity for th« 
companics. 
¢ Switchgear Case—The first antitrust 
case involving sales of switchgear was 


filed last February. It came as no su 
prise. The Justice Dept 
ing witnesses before several grand 
for months. 
What was a 
of the charges. Virtually the entire elec 
trical equipment industry was indicted 
| 


iving 


h id been 


1 
urpris¢ was the 


on charges invo ilmost every typ 


generation and distribution 
equipment. General Electric ¢ 


Electr Corp 
] 


of power 


Westinghous« 


named as defendants in all but t f 
the counts. In addition, +7 empl 

of the defendant mpanics were } 
dicted (a rare procedu n antit 
ises) 


All the companies attempt ait 


nolo contendere, but Justice ! 

tended that the charg 

ous to be disposed of this wa Judg 

Ganev refused the pleas. Tl on 
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SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION - 


Oil industry's first 5-zone 
producing well is located 40 
miles off the Louisiana coast. 


Platform Plank For Profits: More Gas 


The historic well on this towering platform symbolizes 
Sinclair's growing natural gas business. Completed 
recently on offshore properties operated by Sinclait 
Oil & Gas Company for itself and others, it pioneered 
new techniques to produce simultaneously for thé 
first time from five geologic zones. 

Such efforts are part of the forward-looking pro- 
gram which has seen Sinclair Oil & Gas Company 
double its production and sale of natural gas in the 
last five years. Total net gas reserves have been 
almost doubled over the same period. 

Further, additional facilities have been built to ex- 
tract valuable liquids (such as propane ) from the gas 
before sale to transmission lines. 


600 FIFTH AVENUE - 


The national demand for natural gas is rising mor 
rapidly than that for any other form of energy. As a 
major energy supplier, Sinclair expects to expand with 
the most promising and profitable markets. 


A Great Name in Oil 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Allis-Chalmers Mg. ¢ lederal Pa 
cific Electric Ce md I-Il-k. Circuit 
Breaker Co pl ided = guilty to the 
switchgear charges. GE and Westing 
house answered not guilt 

¢ Charges Develop—Apparent th 
grand jury investigations stemmed from 
complaints by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority that it had recen 
bids on power cquipment from sup 
pliers. An investigation last winter bv a 
Congressional | | 


d identical 


commiuttes neadcd = Di 
Sen. Estes Kefauver obviously nudged 
the Justice Dept. into action 

As indictment followed indictment 
through last summer, the equipment in 
dustry showed anvthing but solid 
front. ‘The three largest companies went 
their own separate wavs: GE. and West 
inghouse consistently pleaded not 
guilty; Allis-Chalmers, after trying in 
vain for nolo pleas, pleaded guilty to 
cight criminal indictments. GE. dis 
mussed or demoted some of its officials 
who were involved in the charges; West 
inghous¢ declared it would not pre 
judge” its indicted emplovees 
° Fight With Mavor—Just before the 
switchgear case was to open, GE. becam« 
involved in a dispute with Philadel 
phia’s Mavor Richardson Dilworth 
page 36 Ihe company charged that 
city police had failed to give its em 


plovees idequate protection from strik 
ing emplovees. The mavor charged th 
ompany with “blackmai On the 


heels of this fracas. GI 
Ganey to approve a motion for a chance 


isked Judge 


of courts, claiming it could not get a 
fair jurv trial in Philadelphia. It was 
joined in this motion by Westinghous« 
Che motion is still to be ruled upon 
but most court observers expect that 
it will be denied 
e Still Conferring—Instcead of starting 
the trial last Mondav, th 


ind the government 


compani 
continued thei 
pre-trial conference. They came to no 
ireement, so Judge Ganev suggested 
thev take up their disagreement with 


Justice officials in Washington. As of 
midweek, the companies and Justi 
portedly had made little headway in 
roning out their difference 


Both ice must report t Judg 


(Ganev again next \londay It likel 
that they will simply ag n trial pro 
edures and that the t vill begin on 
Wednesda et s motion for hang ot 
courts probably wil ( n th 
Sci T1106 day 

In addition to the Justice Dept.’ 
luctance to accept nolo ntendre plea 
there wa ther opposition t in} om 
Promise Ind idual l ) nam 
n charge SW e protesting that a YACk 
ie deal would = jeopardi thei 
hances of being heard in vurt. ‘Ther 
pointed out that the cempani might 
be fined or-sued for damages, but that 
th ndividual t ] 
' { f na l+ 
36 


Philadelphia Mayor Fights GE 


General Electric denies that it threatened to move its 


plants out of Philadelphia area unless the city provided police 
protection for its picket-crossing workers. 


\ll the paraphernalia of 
publicist was brought out 
yhia last week in a brief but bitter fight 
between Mavor Richardson Dilworth 
md General Electric Co. Charge ine 
countercharges flew back and_ forth 
But, when the air cleared, it looked 
though little really had happened 

Ihe dispute arose from company 
preparations for the strike called against 
GE bv the International Union of 
Ilectrical Workers. ‘Vhe company not 
fied the citv that a strike was imminent 
that it intended to try to maintain 
operations, and that police precautions 
should be taken to protect workers wh« 
might cross picket lines. T 
lar procedure particularly if 


his is regu 
pl K( a 
troubles arc 1 possibility 

¢ Mavor’s Bombshell—GI. plant off 
cials served similar notices in 135 m 
munities. In only the one, apparenth 
was there strong adverse reaction ‘A 
lavs after the three-week strik« ndec 


Dilworth let loose an unexpected b 


hell in a luncheon address t 

than 100 Philadelphia businessmen an 
civic leaders. He charged that GE. had 
ittempted to “blackmail” the city int 


using its police to open lanes f n 

strikers through ITUE’s picket lin 
Red-faced with Inge! Dilworth 

lambasted GE. and its cl 


J. Cordin for what Dilworth 


was a threat to move GE. plants t of 
Philadelphia unless the citv cooperated 
Ihe mavor accused GE. of a “poli if 
, liti ] row | ntimidatior f 
wntTIcal CocrTcIoOn anc MVNA mn 


municipal government as a weapon fot 


the settlement of strikes.” 

Dilworth said IUF. agreed not t 

t to mass picketing if Gl] \ 
erce not to trv t keep ts Ph 
vitchg plant working; GI. refu 
that IM promis¢ the ld 
Dilworth also said that first attempts t 
get nonstrikers through the picket 
howed that it couldn’t be done w 

sk f troub] so pub ifetv w 

lved in n area with schools n 


Gk. retorted q uickly against wh 


ribed as “Mavor Dilworth’ 


pcrat olitically motivated l 
naccurate outbursts.” All Gl 
} k ft + ] + 
forcement of the law iring 
¢ Newspaper Ads—By the t tl 
tory hit the Philadelphia newsp 
GE | taken full-page ads 
that the pol e had refused t 
trikers guilty of violen ind had f 
rot t th< cht rf nonst l 
I ma illed a p if 


t umphif h 
full-page ad in w t ( \\ 
must busin 
ontemplating 
n Philadelphi 


the unreasonabl 


formed by our m i 
e Storm Blows Over—But the f 
dving. At his next if 
Dilworth admitt that ] lap 
mail” was too strong ‘ | Gl 
not make 
itv,” he need t porte! rut 
the company during man Iks im 
that it could and would | f it n't 
get what it want 

Phen, th 
ince at a meet vith th Phil 
phia Industrial D nent ¢ 
pramise—among ot! ling 
ity would enf the law jual ! 
labor disputes. G th 
li pute with 


promises by th 


tf prosperit f P] 
¢ Sensitive Toes—G 
lelphia, the Dil t tta 1 Gl 


was consider 


tand 
life and pr 
would maint t operati 


1) 5 
would n t I 
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AS URBANIA RENEWS AND RENAMES 


Stores, office buildings, hospitals, banks, apartment 
houses...almost without exception the bright new 
buildings rising from the rubble of renewal are being 
air conditioned. And for sound reasons! 

Businessmen building for investment realize that, in 
today’s increasingly competitive rental market, the 
building that’s not air conditioned is obsolete before it's 
complete. Occupancy is achieved faster... tenants tend 
to stay longer in the building that is air conditioned. 


Request portfolio of information on 
Dunham-Bush, producer of the in- 
dustry’s most complete line of air con- 
ditioning, refrigeration, heating and 
specialized heat transfer products 





Builder-occupants, too, recognize the significance of 
comfort conditioning. Greater employee efficiency, im- 
proved initiative and morale, reduced absenteeism and 
tardiness... these are considerations that, translated in- 
to dollars and cents, dictate air conditioning’s inclusion. 

Whether your interest is in building for your own 
organization’s occupancy or for rental purposes, the 
story’s the same: air conditioning ... yesterday's luxury 
...IS today’s necessity. 


DUNHAM 


DUNHAM-BUSH, INC. 


WEST HARTFORD 10, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 


SALES OFFICES LOCATED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 














In Business 


AEC, NASA Skip Entire Design Phase 
To Speed Nuclear-Powered Rocket 


Development of a nuclear-powered rocket was speeded 
up this week when the Atomic Energy Commission and 
National Acronautics & Space Administration called for 
bids on the first flight-test models of the engine, which 
will use a liquid hydrogen coolant. In effect, AFC and 
NASA are skipping the usual six-month engineering de- 
sign phase and moving directly into the hardware stage. 
\n earlier call for bids on design study has been canceled. 

Behind the hurry-up move lies the success of feasibility 
ground tests of the Kiwi-A3 experimental model reactor 
at Los Alamos 


$55-Million Transfusion for Sick B-70 


Ihe once-moribund B-70 bomber project had more 
blood pumped into its veins this week when the Eisen 
hower Administration released to it $55-million of the 
extra money that Congress had tacked onto the Penta- 
gon'’s budget. North American Aviation is the prime 
contractor on the 2,000 mph. airplane. 

The new money means reinstatement of development 
contracts for the plane’s combat subsystems that were 
canceled last year. Motorola will now go back to work 
on the plane’s missions and traffic-controls, Westing- 
house on the defensive subsvstem, and North American’s 
\utonetics Div. on the automatic flight controls. 

The project—whose funds for the vear total $260-mil- 
lion—will now be able to produce two aircraft fully 
equipped “on an austere basis.” ‘Ihe carlier cancelation 
had reduced the work to producing one stripped-down 
flying prototype. 

Reinstatement of the bulk of the B-70 program is laid 
to: 

¢ Political pressures of the Presidential campaign. 

* New appreciation of the Air Force claim that 
1 manned bomber is needed in the missile era. 

¢ Acceptance that the B-70 will serve as a prototype 
for a Mach 3 commercial transport 


New Canadian Council Will Stimulate 
Better Use of Manpower and Resources 


Canada is organizing a crack team to combat unem 

ployment, which has been abnormally high all summer 
ind is worsening as winter—with its seasonal lavoffs—sets 
in (page 136). 
National Productivity Council, modeled 
ifter the British Productivity Council set up in 1952, is 
being established at the request of the federal govern 
ment. Its function is to achieve greater industrial efh- 
ciency through better use of manpower, plant facilities, 
materials, and resources. 


17 


(he 25-man council will be selected from leaders of 


Ihe new 


38 


business. industry, labor, agriculture, education the 
federal government. 

Legislation to establish the coun vill be introduced 
at the coming session of Parliament 
17. 


ICC Guarantees $4.5-Million Loan 
As New Haven RR Gets Tax Pledges 


\rmed with promises of state and local tax help from 
four states, the beleaguered New Haven RR this week 
secured an Interstate Commerce Commission guarantee 
on a $4.5-million loan. ICC deferred action on a further 
$1.5-million sought by the railroad 

The New Haven will use the one-vear, 5% 
pay bills coming due the rest of this year. 

Earlier, ICC had refused to guarantee the whole $6 
million, expressing doubt that the New Haven could 
pay off the loan unless it secured tax relief (BW —Oct.29 
'60,p38). Since then, the railroad got an assortment of 
piomises of help from New York State, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and Massachusetts, along with New York 
City and various local units. 


loan to 


Weyerhaeuser to Cut Production 


As Lumber Oversupply Increases 


It’s official now that the lumber market has indiges 
tion (BW —Jun.18'60,p22). The giant Weverhacuset 
Co. last week authorized its branch-mill managers to cut 
back production, without specifying amount or method. 

\ Weverhacuser official said this was the company’s 
first cutback in vears; and it’s an industry creed that if 
Weyerhaeuser cuts production, just about all the other 
mills have already done so. 

Evidence has been piling up that lumber i 
from the same overproduction that has had plywood 
e, in the Douglas 


suffering 


screaming for some time. For CXamp 


fir area of Washington and Oregon, mill inventory at 
the end of September was 29.9% above the vear-befor« 
date, while the order backlog was down 23.9% 

a 7 a 


Underwater Oil Well Drilled From Ship © 
Anchored a Mile at Sea Off Peru 


lhe first underwater oil well drilled without th 
of a fixed platform was completed by Peruvian Pacif 
Petroleum Co., a subsidiarv of Cities Service, and R 
held Oil Corp. ‘The well is in 130 ft. of wate 
out in the Pacific off ‘Talara, Peru 


Instead of the conventional and highly expe 
drilling platform, the engineers used mverted LSM 
landing ship, the Rincon, anchored at th An ordi- 


nary drilling rig was mounted on gimbals over a hole 
8 ft. in diameter in the center of the ship’s bottom. 
\lcoa also drew cards in the projéct, because 


provide aluminum flow pipe to link the well to a tank 
farm on shore 
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A message from Mercantile in the public interest 


DON’T VOTE 


November 8 


u’re voting for 





_.. until you know what yo 


All good citizens vote. But not all voters handle this privi- 


lege with the care it deserves. 








Just going to the polls, for exé ample, isn’t enough. It is more 


t you know, after you get there, hat you are 


important tha 


voting for. 
is the time to find out. Never 


Now—before November 8 
eresting, SO vital to your future. 


has this been so easy, S° int 
Between now and November 8, please study the issues and 
the candidates. Read your newspé 
isten to your r adio. 


ill most likely benefit your 


upers and your magazines. 
Watch television. Li Then make up your 
own mind which candidates wl 
country most. 

Please be sure 


has an election been so important 





Seldom 


you vote November 8 


r bank 


serving MORE St. Louisans than any othe 
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How 


| HERTZ FLEETCAR LEASING 
| benefits the company 


| using m™ business cars! 


MORE 








Hertz leads the way with a wide choice of leas- Chevrolets, Corvairs, or other fine cars; assumes 

ing plans. All are uniquely sensitive to the needs full responsibility for maintenance and repairs; 

of companies now using 10 or more company- reduces the many details of fleet administration 

or salesmen-owned cars. Highly flexible, these to the writing of one budgetable check each 

plans offer you operating efficiency developed month. 

Vv q rears s ati ’s Ss si , non ’ , 

over 30 years, ™ the ay er most extensive Find out why more and more companies call 

‘oast-to-coast c: as é s. . ‘ 

coast-to-coast car leasing facilities their Hertz plan, “‘the lowest cost sales-insurance 

Hertz replaces your cars with brand-new we ever took out .. .”’ Send coupon below. 
eoeeeeeee eee ee eee eeeee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeee ‘ ee eoeeeeeeeeeeer 
e CAR LEASE ° 
>:  H. F. RYAN, Vice President e ; ° 
° Tue Hertz Corporation, 660 Madison Avenue . 
~ New York 21, N.Y., Dept. BW-115 COMPANY — se _ Be : 
° Please send me your illustrated booklet ‘‘Who Should Lease e 
. Cars . and Who Shouldn’t.”’ ADDRESS — _—— ° 
>. . 
S NAME CITY & STATE _ - e 
rs POSTTION NUMBER OF CARS OPERATED - ee - 
>. . 
> 
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Some guideposts to help you follow the election returns, particularly 
in the early and most confusing hours of next Tuesday night: 


Connecticut will be the first state to report in with complete returns. 
All voting in this state is done by machine, speeding the compilation. 


What to remember about Connecticut: It has a majority of Democrats, 
and both sides expect it will go for Sen. John F. Kennedy. If it does not, or 
if it is extremely close, it will be an encouraging portent for Vice-Pres. 
Richard M. Nixon and the Republicans. 


A clue on the impact of the so-called religious issue may be obtained 
from the Connecticut returns. A tremendous Kennedy victory in the state 
would suggest he got heavy Catholic Republican support. 


Watch early trends in New York State and Pennsylvania. All the major 
networks will have computers busy, projecting on the basis of first returns. 
Computers are only as good as the information that is fed into them, and 
this won’t be infallible. But there’s some background to keep in mind 
as these projections begin to develop: 


Democrats hope for a 600,000 Kennedy majority in New York City, 
and some think his margin may go past FDR’s record 700,000. If this kind 
of a trend sets in, Kennedy probably will carry the state—even if upstate 
New York follows its traditional Republican pattern. 


Key points in upstate New York are Buffalo, heavily Catholic and 
“the Polish capital of the U.S.,” plus the cities of Syracuse, Utica, Rome, 
and Rochester. If these are close, Nixon chances for winning New York 
State will fade quickly. 


Philadelphia and Pittsburgh are pivotal in Pennsylvania. The state’s 
early returns will come mainly from these two cities, which are, of course, 
Democratic strongholds. If Nixon runs strongly enough to hold the Kennedy 
margin in these two, combined, to 210,000 or less, the GOP figures it can 
carry the state. 


Still in the Eastern time zone, watch these Southern states: 


South Carolina: Nixon has hopes. If he can take this one, he ought to 
deprive Kennedy of other states in the once-solid South. 


Florida and Virginia. Both went for Eisenhower in 1956. If they 
swing back Democratic, it might be a clue on how Texas—also an Eisenhower 
state four years ago—will go. The Texas vote won’t begin to show up 
until later in the evening. 


For a reading on the depth of the anti-Catholic vote watch, in the 
early evening, returns from Tennessee. This is one of the states where it 
is supposed to be deepest. Tennessee is nominally Democratic. If it goes 
to Nixon, most pros expect the Republicans also will carry Kentucky and 
Oklahoma, and probably Missouri as well. 


In the central industrial zone, Ohio and Illinois are the barometer states: 


The figuring on Ohio: Kennedy needs a whopping big margin in Cuya- 
hoga County (including Cleveland)—maybe up toward 60% of the vote— 
if he is to withstand expected Nixon strength elsewhere. But keep an eye 
on Cincinnati. In a normal year, the GOP counts on it for big help in 
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offsetting Democratic power in Cleveland. Cincinnati has a heavy Repub- 
lican Catholic element. One question here: Will Kennedy crack into that? 


Illinois resembles New York in one routine respect—the division 
between the city (Democratic) and the country (Republican). 


Kennedy’s strength in Cook County (including Chicago) is the key. 
Republicans figure they can concede Kennedy a 500,000 margin in Chicago, 
cut it down by 100,000 in the county suburbs, and then overcome this 
400,000 vote deficit with a strong showing downstate. 


In a real close election, the Farm Belt could be important. There 
were defections from the Republicans in 1948 that cost Thomas E. Dewey 
the Presidency; and in Congressional elections since 1952, Democrats have 
made gains. Watch Iowa and Nebraska returns, which should begin 
showing up by mid-evening. 


You could know the new president’s name before Far Western returns 
are in. Most of the Electoral College strength—the thing that counts for 
most in the end—resides in the states East of the Mississippi River. 


Winning the Presidency requires 269 electoral votes—or a simple 
majority of the 537. These are apportioned on the basis of state population 
—one electoral vote for each U.S. senator and each member of the House 
of Representatives that a state is entitled to. 


The winner of a state’s popular vote gets all of its electoral vote. It 
would be more satisfying to a candidate to carry New York State, for 
example, by 1-million than by 100,000 votes. But the result would be the 
same. The winner would get all 45 electoral votes of this pivotal state. 


Either man can win by carrying as few as 11 states—if those 11 
are New York, with its 45 electoral votes; Pennsylvania and California 
(32 each); Illinois (27); Ohio (25); Texas (24); Michigan (20); Massachusetts 
and New Jersey (16 each); North Carolina (14); Indiana and Missouri (13 
each). 


Note that in this group, only California is in the late-reporting Pacific 
time zone. And if either Kennedy or Nixon wins the others in this major 
electoral strength class, he will also pick up enough states of lesser strength 
to win without California. 


There are eight weathervane counties that you undoubtedly will hear 
about from time to time during the evening if you are paying rapt attention 
to your radio or television set. These are counties that, in this century, 
always have given a majority to winners of the Presidency. 


These counties are interesting, but a note of caution is indicated. They 
are not so reliable as they used to be. Until 1948, there were 12 with spot- 
less records. Then one, San Joaquin County, Calif., cast its majority for 
Dewey. Three more fell off in 1952 by going for Adlai E. Stevenson— 
Belmont County, Ohio; Fayette County, Pa., and Marion County, West Va. 


Evansville, Ind., is the hub of the largest weathervane county that 
falls into the “always right” category. This county, Vandenburg, gave 
Eisenhower 58% of its vote in the last Presidential election. The other 
seven, in the approximate order that their 1960 returns can be expected, 
are: Strafford and Coos, N. H.; Jasper and Palo Alto, Iowa; Albany and 
Laramie, Wyo.; and Crook, Ore. 
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Planned Packaging moves merchandise 


Sold and still selling! 


The corrugated container—workhorse of mass distribution— 
has long been known for its excellent product protection. 
Now it’s fast becoming the Cinderella of packaging. 
Attractive, tinted background designs—-even four-color 
half-tone printing, pioneered by Packaging Corporation of 
America-—are transforming drab, rubber-stamped con- 
tainers into eye-catching traveling billboards that sell their 


contents at every opportunity. 


The skillful combination of art and package design is but 
one of countless ways in which Packaging Corporation of 
America’s concept of Planned Packaging, implemented 
through integrated national facilities, produces better 
packaging . . . more sales. Whether your requirements are 
large or small, regional or national, we welcome the 


opportunity to help you. 


Packaging Corporation of America 


1632 CHICAGO AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Cartons + Containers + Displays + Egg Packaging Products +» Molded Pulp Products + Paperboards 





NEW FADE PROOF 
START WITH 





SUMMER 


WINTER 


Wherever you travel this year, your new car finish will stay bright and sparkling. 
NEW r yne oh . 
Why? Because the finishes of many new models are formulated with PLASKON 
“ALL-WEATHER” resins and HARMON pigments. New alkyd-melamine resins make a car’s finish 


CAR FINISHES harder, more durable, better looking. And vivid new pigment colors, even 
ry] 


unstable ones like maroon, are unchanged after a year’s exposure ti 


LASKON, HARMON 
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... where research 


opens doors... i to better auto products 





Stronger cord for safer tires. GOLDEN CAPROLAN, new kind 


vlon developed by our National Aniline people, is helping 
make tires for trucks, busses, tractors, automobiles and airplanes 
better and safer than ever before. Tires with GOLDEN CAPROLAN 
( | are safer because this modern cord is engineered to resist deterio- 
ration from high-running temperatures, and has excellent flexibility. 


Hitxe! 


BASIC TO h ‘ 
AMERICA’S emica 


PROGRESS 





DIVISIONS: 
The same Allied research that contributes to BARRE? 
the auto industry can be directed to better GENERAL CHEMICAL * INTERNATIONAL 
products in your business. To find out how NATIONAL ANILINE * NITROGEN 
we can help you, write to Allied Chemical — \ND COAL CHEMICALS 
Corporation, Dep‘ 116-B, 61 Broadway, New 
SEMI LVAY *© SOLVAY PROCESS 


York 6, N. Y., or phone HAnover 2-7300. 


In Canada: A Chemical Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
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Germs like milk, t00. hey turk ail along th 
route from cow to kitchen. It takes a constant l-out counte! 
against bacteria to keep milk pure and wholesome. In the 

48 years since Pennsalt introduced B-K the first chlorine d 
sanitizer, the old-time milk pail has been supplanted by 
automatic milkers, piping systems, bulk storage tanks. Penns 
developed the cleaners and sanitizers needed to meet the mor 


complicated sanitation needs of today’s dairyman 


Pennsalt know-how and products work in countless other 

ways to help industry keep pace with change, to protect 

the public health, to serve the nation’s defense. How 

ean they work for you? Write Pennsalt Chemicals Corporation, 


Three Penn Center, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Pennsalt 
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Rails Stiffen Battle for Freight 


Proposed program of selective 
rate cuts and rate innovations is 
move to recapture business lost 
to other carriers. 


This week, for the 16th time since 
1945, railroad freight rates went up 
(charts). Far from being a blessing, 
the 15-year spiral has turned out to be 
a dilemma for the railroads—the more 
they increased rates, the more business 
they lost to other carriers. Now they 
are trying to break out of the vicious 
circle, and their moves are shaking up 
the entire transportation industry. 

The important point about last week’s 
increases is not that they happened, but 
their modest size. All that railroads 
asked—and received—was approximately 
1.7%. To remain competitive, water 
carriers and truckers dare not change 
their relative rate positions, and so the 
new rail rates represent a ceiling. 

This is but the latest indication of 
the fierce battle raging within the trans- 
portation industry—a battle that could 
change the competitive standing of the 
carriers, the whole philosophy of rate- 
making, and could greatly reduce costs 
to shippers. 
¢ 50% Decline—Railroads over the past 
50 vears have watched their share of 
intercity freight business decline from 
almost 100% to less than 50% of the 
total. Now they are determined to 
retrieve what they can. Their latest 
rate increase was the minimum needed 
to help offset rising wage and material 
costs pending what they hope is an im- 
minent change in the tide of battle. 
And even this increase has not been ap- 
plied to all commodities. 

For the railroads, the small boost pri- 
marily was to buy time. 
¢ Trucks Horn In—Today’s incredibly 
complicated rate structure began fairly 
simply when railroads had a monopoly. 
Gencrally they charged what the traffic 
would bear. Low-valuc raw materials 
were carried at a low rate—sometimes 
even at a loss. But the industry got its 
money back by charging high rates for 
high-value finished goods. 

Came the truck, however, and the 
system broke down. Motor carriers 
charged less and provided faster, more 
flexible service on manufactured goods, 
which they are ideally suited to carry. 
They easily picked off the most profit- 
able end of the railroad business. 
¢ Fighting Back—After World War II, 
as costs shot up, the railroads sought 
general freight increases. he burden of 
these increases usually fell on noncom- 
petitive goods—those not in danger of 
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disappearing into a truck trailer. The 
old, low-rated and loss leader commodi- 
ties were boosted drastically. But fre- 
quently this allowed water carriers with 
their low costs to move in at the oppo- 
site end and capture some of the bulk, 
raw material business. 

Where the railroads tried to cut 
rates on particular commodities to re- 
capture lost freight, they often were 
blocked by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. ICC felt it had to take 
account of the effect these reductions 
would have on the competing carriers, 
and frequently refused to let the rails 
set rates that would take business away 
from their rivals. 

Now, however, ICC has changed its 
approach. It is looking more at the 
costs of providing service, paying less 
attention to the possibility that com- 
petitors will suffer. 

So railroads are now trying to estab- 
lish rate cuts and rate innovations that 
have the competition aghast. 

“Honesty and candor require us to 
admit that our danger is greater than 
at any time in our history,” says John 
V. Lawrence, managing director of the 
American Trucking Assns. The rails’ 
selective rate-cutting, if allowed to go 
unchecked, means “we most certainly 
are headed toward a period of chaos 
that could shake the entire transporta- 
tion structure to its foundations.” 

In many ways, the railroads sincerely 
hope this is so. 

“We are not ‘sick’ like the railroads 
continually claim to be ‘sick,’ 
Delos W. Rentzel of United Trans- 
ports, Inc., and chairman of the Na- 
tional Automobile Transporters Assn. 
“We are about to die.” In the last 
quarter of 1959, for example, UT's 
movement of Chrysler Corp. cars 
plummeted 70% under 1958. 
¢ Shippers Applaud—Most shippers, on 
the other hand, appear to be delighted 
with the trend to selective lower rail 
rates. The National Industrial Traffic 
League, whose membership includes 
1,700 traffic associations and chambers 
of commerce, holds that railroad man 
agement has the right to adjust rates 
to whatever degree necessary to remain 
competitive so long as these rates do 
not constitute destructive competition 
¢ New Note—Most of this would be 
just another intra-industry squabble, ex- 
cept for one important development. 
Since the War, there has been a tre- 
mendous growth of private transporta- 
tion. A steady succession of companies 
has deserted common carriers to ship 
their own goods. 

This month, Union Carbide Plastics 


Says 


Railroads have been allowed to 
double rates since World War Il... 
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grown with the economy . . . 
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. . - And they haven’t raised 
rates as much as they could. 
Revenues are up only 27%. 
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Coa Bh kitrdce AN ‘ECHO' .TO BEGIN A NEW ERA IN 
/ 





COLLINS, 
ALPHA 
CAPTURE 
AN 

‘ECHO’ 

TO 

BEGIN 

a 

NEW 

ERA 

IN 

RADIO 
COMMUNICATION 


The first two-way voice communication 
using the Echo I satellite was made 

by Collins Radio Company in 

Iowa and its systems subsidiary, 

Alpha Corporation of Texas. Collins also 
conducted signal measurements, 
relayed teletype messages and even a 
news photo. Participation in NASA’s 
Echo project is representative of 
Collins’ space research. Other studies 
involve upper atmosphere radiation, and 
systems evaluation associated with 
space vehicle programs, including a 
lunar “soft” landing. Collins also 
designed the first radio sextant and 
provided communication systems 

for Project Mercury and the 

X-15 rocket ship. 


Challenging opportunities for engineers 
and scientists at all locations. 





Lunar Landing Studies Mercury Electronics 








Radio Astronomy X-15 Electronics 


COLLINS RADIO COMPANY 
ALPHA CORPORATION 


Oa. 


|COLLINS| 


_ 4 


Dallas, Texas © Cedar Rapids, lowa © Burbank, California 
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Co. (a division of Union Carbide Corp.) 
will receive the first of 850 containers 
it bought to ship bulk plastic from 
Texas City to Perth Amboy, N. J. 
These containers will be carried aboard 
a Union Carbide-owned, converted 
tanker, which will also bring chemicals. 

Formerly most of the bulk plastic 
was carried in box cars that were, in 
turn, carried by Seatrain Lines, Inc., 
an intercoastal water common carrier. 
Savs Charles H. Beard, Union Carbide’s 
trafic manager, “We had numerous 
talks with Seatrain about this, but they 
simply couldn’t meet our costs and still 
have a profit.” 

If there is anything unique about 
Union Carbide’s move, it is only the 
water haul. Most private transportation 
is being done over highways. Since 
1945 private intercity truck _ traffic 
climbed from 34-billion ton-miles to 
143-billion last year. And it’s still shoot 
ing up. The establishment of equip 
ment leasing pools is sure to add im- 
petus. Now companies need not tie up 
capital in vehicles or containers. 
¢ Real Threat—Morris Forgash, presi- 
dent of U. S. Freight Co., a leader in 
the freight forwarder industrv, presents 
the problem bluntly. “When do-it- 
vourself transportation poses a serious 
threat to the mass producing profes- 
sional carriers something is wrong,” he 
says. “The proposition that shippers 
can produce their transportation more 
efficiently and economically than com- 
mon carriers is . . . repugnant to basic 
economics. 

Repugnant or not, the trend is there. 

And railroads are determined not only 
to recapture business from common cCar- 
rier truckers and water carriers, but to 
recapture private traffic as well. To do 
so they believe they must offer a com- 
plete, flexible, attractively priced trans- 
portation package geared to the cus- 
tomer’s needs. ‘That’s why the railroads 
are going in for contract and volume 
rates. And that’s why two roads are 
trving to buy a barge line—a step that 
is anathema to water carriers. 
e A Precedent—The battle over rates 
began in August, 1959, when ICC— 
acting upon the new emphasis and di- 
rection provided in the ‘Transportation 
Act of 1958—O.K.'d a rate reduction on 
the shipment of paint by a number of 
Eastern railroads. Paint is one of the 
goods that railroads had lost almost en- 
tirely to trucks. ICC agreed that the 
railroads should be allowed to fix rates 
without regard to the effect these rates 
might have on the truckers, so long as 
these rates covered the out-of-pocket 
costs. 

This set an important precedent. If 
rates are set on the basis of what it 
costs the carrier rather than the value 
of the service performed, rails have an 
advantage in competing for any partic- 
ular piece of business. Their out-of- 


pocket costs are generally lower—about 
70% of total costs, compared with 90% 
for trucks and water carriers. 

¢ Test Cases—It is not only a changing 
theory of rate-making that draws pro- 
tests from truckers and water carriers, 
however, but also rate innovations in- 
troduced by the railroads. Two of these 
of principal concern are so-called guar- 
anteed rates and special piggyback rates. 

Under the guaranteed rate, railroads 
charge less to shippers who patronize 
them exclusively than to those who 
do not. The legality of this type of 
rate has not yet been passed upon, but 
decisions by the full commission in two 
cases are ¢xpected soon. 

One involves the shipment of rugs 
from Mohasco Industries, Inc., Amster- 
dam (N.Y.) to Chicago. The New 
York Central signed a contract with 
Mohasco under which it agrees to haul 
carpeting at a reduced rate provided it 
is guaranteed 80% of the business— 
most of which is now handled by truck 
(BW—Mar.5’60,p123). 

The other is similar. In this instance, 
the Soo Line offered a lower rate to 
Mannesman Tube Co. on pipe ship- 
ments from Sault Ste. Marie (Ont.) to 
Chicago if it were given 90% of these 
shipments. The purpose: to beat out 
Great Lakes water carriers. 

The ICC examiner, while finding the 
rate illegal, complimented the railroad 
for proposing it. Whether or not such 
guaranteed rates should be permitted 
was a question for Congress to settle, 
he said. The commission may or may 
not uphold him. 
¢ Piggyback Under Fire—The con- 
tested piggvbacking rates also are be- 
fore ICC; oral arguments before the 
full commission began this week. 

The two types of _trailer-on-flatcar 
service causing the truckers the greatest 
grief are those where (1) the shipper 
owns the container and (2) where he 
owns both the container and __ flat- 
car. In either case, the shipper may 
load his van with almost anything he 
wants, provided there are a minimum 
number of differing commodities in 
each shipment. 

Under the rates proposed by Eastern 
railroads, the charge would be 50¢ per- 
car-mile under the first plan, and 40¢ 
under the second regardless of what is 
in the trailer. The effect of this al- 
most certainly would be to take high- 
rated commodities away from trucks 
and put them back on the rails. 

“The railroads are opening up a Pan- 
dora’s box of troubles with this,” says 
one trucker. “The plan takes dead aim 
at the heart of operating rights upon 
which our whole system of common car- 
riage and the whole theory of carrier 
responsibility is based.” 

One rail official retorts, “We can’t 
afford not to have these types of piggy- 
backing.” END 
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PRODUCTION 





Computers Start 





@ At an accelerating pace, the machines are tak- 


ing over the ultimate job of production supervision. 


@ They have made greatest headway in steam- 


electric plants and in the processing industries, such as oil 


and chemicals. There, computers have taken over control of 


entire plants. 


@ in so complex an industry as steel, computers 


have been put in charge of steps in processing (right) and are 


rapidly expanding their role. 


@ How far to employ computers is a difficult 


decision that faces management in more and more industries. 


technological storm (cover) is boil- 
A ing up in the oil and chemical in- 
dustries, racing through the rolling mills 
and furnaces of the steel industry, strik- 
ing again and again in electric generat- 
ing plants, and occasionally upending a 
manufacturing operation 
This form of technology is still so 
new that it lacks a good name. Some 
say it’s automation, in the very strictest 
sense of that abused word; others prefer 
to call it “closed loop” computer con- 
trol (see box p. 52). This is a setup 
where the lightning-fast calculations of a 
computer and its network of instru- 
ments and controls supplant the brains, 
nerves, and hands of men in primary 
responsibility for running an industrial 
production operation. 
Only a few widely scattered plants 
use the pure form of computer control, 
and the first rather nebulous results are 


50 Production 


stations that are already unde1 


THE BRAINS of the annealing line at 
Jones & Laughlin’s Aliquippa (Pa.) tinplate 
hard hat and 


mill—some are under the 


some are in the boxes. 


just beginning to appear. But the snow- 
ball is starting to roll. 
¢ Pickup in Interest—In the past cou 
ple of weeks alone: 

e Standard Oil of California and 


Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) revealed 
extensive computer contro] projects 
they are pursuing with International 


Business Machines Corp. Two other ma- 
jor IBM projects, supposedly secret but 
widely discussed in the trade, deal with 
chemical processing for E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. and blast furnace 
operations at Inland Steel Co. 

e Monsanto Chemical Co. lifted 
the veil around its experience with oper- 
ating a computer-controlled ammonia 
plant since January. Results have been 
closely guarded up to now. 

¢ Electric utilities, which are push- 
ing six computer-controlled steam power 
contract, 





revealed that thev’re getting ready to 
call for bids on half a dozen others in 
the next few months. Builder f the 


first group of plants are Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Co., Louisiana Power & 
Light Co., and Public Service Electric 
& Gas Co. of New Jerse 


A couple of other companies have 
given computers full sway over plants 
'exaco, Inc., was first to put a refining 
process wholly under computer control 
(BW —Apr.4’59,p44), and B. F. Good 


rich Co. has two plants in Calvert City, 
Ky., directed by 
making vinyl chloride and acrylic plastic. 
Half a dozen steel 
computers control 


the same computer in 


OmMpaMies are giving 


ver such equipment 


as rolling mills, sintering plants, and 
i 
annealing lines 
Many more companies in chemicals, 
“ ] 
refining, pipelines, utilities, steel, plas- 
and cement are on the verge of 


tics, 
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deciding which of the several ways of 
using computers to supervise production 
they will adopt. 

¢ Degrees of Use—Computers, of 
course, have many industrial uses short 
of running the whole works. For every 
plant where the computer takes over 
completely, there are many plants where 
they stop just short of this. In these 
uses, computers are connected directly 
to the instruments, keep a continuous 
log of performance, and advise human 
operators how to get the best out of 
the equipment. 

In the rarer and much more com- 
plex closed loop system, the com- 
puter is king. How much sovereignty 
the computer is given may well be the 
thorniest management decisions of this 
decade. Computers are expensive them- 
selves, and they demand more and bet- 
ter instruments and controls in well 
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integrated s} 


iIncTeases the ost 


even further 


tems. Consequently, this 
of computer control 


|. New Industry, New Role 


\ new kind of capital goods industry 
is growing up to serve the demand fot 
computer control systems. This vear, 
its sale of computers, with their input 
and output equipment, will amount to 
ibout $20-million in the industrial 
field. But a far 


more significant in 
vestment is already being made in 


research and development by com 
puter makers and in process studies by 
potential users of computer control sys 
tems. This will show up in future sales 
of hardware. Computer makers predict 
that, by 1970, sales of computers and 
their related equipment for process 
control will reach somewhere between 








$200-million and $500-million a vear 
¢ Blend of Sciences—In its new role 
as a superfast and supersmart calculator, 
controller, and supervisor, the computer 
is rising on the shoulders of many fast- 
moving technologies: electronics, data- 
processing, control engineering, opera- 
tions research, and systems engineering 
Its diet of information is drawn from 
new knowledge of processes, gained in 
basic research laboratories and advanced 
engineering studies. 

It’s taken for granted today that ; 
computer system tailored to the specia 
needs of an industry can make possible 
operating efficiencies and production 
flexibility that would have been un- 
imaginable only a few years ago. For 
the first time, management can hope to 
solve the problem of operating incredi- 
bly complicated and interrelated busi- 
ness units at close to the best possible 


i 
1 
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The ABCs of What Computers Do in Plants 


Automatic controls range all the 
‘way from the infinite complexity 
of the “ya rei to the familiar 
simplicity of the thermostat on a 
home heating system. In the ther- 
mostat, a small heat-sensing instru- 
ment, usually in the living room, 
switches the furnace on and off to 
maintain a pre-indicated tempera- 
ture. 

In a chemical plant, many “ther- 
mostats” control parts of the proc- 
ess-some regulate temperature, 
others pressures and flows. Finding 
the best setting for each of these 
controls is complicated. One solu- 
tion is to have an operator feed 
data into a computer that calculates 
the best combination of settings; 
then operators regulate the instru- 
ments accordingly. This is off-line 
computation and control. 

It takes time for people to collect 
instrument readings, and errors can 
creep in. But you can feed the 
instrument readings directly into 
the computer, and Tet it do its stuff. 
This is called on-line, open-loop 
computer control, because although 
the computer is linked directly to 
the process, people still play a part 
in resetting the thermostats in ac- 
cordance with the computer’s sug- 
gestions. 

In closed-loop computer control, 
both the instruments and the con- 


given physical capacity 

With such a goal in sight, big corpo- 
rations are spending money on studies 
f how they can use 
ind makers of the systems have com- 


productivity for a given moment and a 


computer systems, 





mitted large sums—millions of dollars 
in some cases—toward staking out a 
major place in the equipment market 
¢ Deep in Business—Among the com- 
puter manufacturers most deeply com- 
mitted are International Business Ma- 
chines Corp., General Electric Co., 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Daystrom 
Systems Div. of Daystrom, Inc., Thomp 
son Ramo Wooldridge, Inc., Radio 
Corp. of America, Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co., Phileo Corp., Au- 
tonetics Div. of North American Avia 


tion, Inc., Packard-Bell Electronic 
Corp., Bendix Corp., and Librascope, 
Inc., subsidiary of General Precision 


Equipment Corp. 

Univac Div. of Sperry Rand Corp 
is about to introduce a computer for 
production control, and Sylvania Ele« 
trical Products, In mav enter th 
field before long 

Closed loop svsten quire integra 


tion of comput ntrnl ind instru 
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trol settings of the controls are 
hitched directly to the computer; 
no human hand gets into the act. 

In systems now in use, the com- 
puter sets thermostat-type con- 
trols. These systems are called su- 
pervisory closed-loop control. The 
computer does the same job as a 
human supervisor. 

In the future, engineers expect 
that a more sophisticated system 
will take over. This is called dy- 
namic closed-loop control. Here 
the computer reads the instruments, 
analyzes them, and sends its orders 
directly to valves and motor con- 
trols. It has no need for many 
of the old thermostat-tvpe instru- 
ments. Dynamic control will do 
more than eliminate instruments; 
it will handle more precise jobs. 

Such a system could operate 
only with a computer. It would 
not be possible to switch back to 
manual or conventional automatic 
controls. Right now, according to 
systems men, the computers are 
reliable enough to do the job, but 
instruments and actuators are not 
yet dependable enough. The instru- 
ments will have to be made much 
more reliable and accurate before a 
computer can be given entire charge 
of a multi-million-dollar plant. 
Most engineers think this goal can- 
not be reached for 5 or 10 years. 


ments, so instrument companies ind 
computer manufacturers are already 
forming alliances. Foxboro Co., a lead- 
ing maker of process control instru- 
ments, has agreed to market RCA’s con- 


trol computer as part of a system 
Bailey Meter Co. is allied with Packard 
Bell in the same wav And Leeds & 


Northrup Co. offers systems with Philco 
control computers. 

In some cases, the integration is 
through merger, as when Control Data 
Corp., of Minneapolis, last March ac 
quired Control Corp., also of Minne- 
apolis, a maker of supervisory equip 
ment for the power industry. And last 
spring Chance-Vought brought off a 
triple merger—its Genesv’s Diy ind 
Panelit, Inc., with Information Svstems, 
Inc., now a Chance-Vought subsidian 
¢ Digital vs. Analog—The big and m« 
dium-sized computers that are used in 
the more complex systems are all digi- 
tal computers. Makers of small special 


purpose analog computers are com 
peting for a different approach to 
production control, using their om 
puters to control only the critical pot 


tions of processes rather than the wh 
»peration 


Digital and 


differently in eld itt . 4 sult 
BW —Mavy22’54,] a t m- 
puter 1 nt 1 ext fast 
idding machin t turn 
sults of arithmet t An 
inalog mput 
i] cE t 
up aS a1 
ess vou want t } ’ 
vou want 
paratiy ih 
ults ippcal 
voltages on a met 
Both, how t d. 
Chat is, th t be t 
wav that th t ' 
the data 
e Hard to Make Sense—( tition 
between the tv t f 
imong th 
ting het ole 
field has de lop t } that 
the busin 
chasing decisions h has h time 
tr grasp MOT +} , +} fy t4] 
Comput tem an lend 
of mam histicat tecl 
each of which h t ‘ lificult con- 
cepts and peculi When 
the lingo of th rocessing experts is 
combined with the mathematical lan 
guage of pi na id the jar- 
gon of the mput programm the 
thicket of words gets pricklv indeed 
The layman not alon nh nuz- 
zlement. Management-level engineers 
in the process industries are far from 
united on th t f how much 
omputet nti thei npanies 
need, how nu tin nd ionev 
should be spent 1 it right OM: 


ll. Management’s Quandary 


The verv newnes f these mplex 
questions, combin with the apparent 
urgency of answering then tting 
to management Th l mn 
good, solid judgment bred of tenure 
ind experien ind the ling 
ittack of irrepressibl nthusiast n- 
gineers waving charts, graphs, and long 
rows of calculat wewed out of a 
computer's li rint t thousands of 
characters per min 

lop engineering manag ! it hares 
the unease with the non-engineering ex- 
ecutives. It h t t tvle 
methods to a new faith ! nputers 
is a management tool. Despit lene 
that unbelievabh nplex cal tions 
by computers ha n ren ibly 
valid when put int tic nanagers 
shudder at th ought of an that 
might take hundred f man-h ; to 
check. Comput lv make mistakes 

ind often wari u when th lo 
but human erro I ng are 
possible 

Engineering-tr lleas reec 
frustration and irritation, a ften a 
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» CUTTING COSTS IS OUR BUSINESS 








For every individual on a weekly payroll, employee data must be 
written an average of 240 times a year on all kinds of forms and 


a LD 
Pictu re how records. Actual surveys reveal that at least 67% of this writing is 


repetitive! 


at . oe Addressograph Methods automate this burdensome, costly pay 
Joe Smith looks roll writing job for you. Just record alphabetic and figure data for 
each employee on a low-cost Addressograph plate. Then process 

any check, form or record on an Addressograph machine . ik} 

i 


to you r payroll speedily, accurately, automatically . . . using all or any 


portion of the data. ae — a Z 
Let us demonstrate how Addressograph Methods ESS 


department cut costs of payroll record writing. Contact your 


nearby Addressograph office, or write Addressograph- q »?» y 
Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


Addressagraph-Multigraph 
SERVING SMALL BU ESS « BIG BUSINESS « EVERY BUSINESS 
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big savings 
for your 
finishing 
department 


A PICTURE OF WASTED PAINT 
The overspray you see is typical 
of most old-fashioned spray sys- 
tems. Fifty per cent or more of 
the paint reaches the 
object to be painted at all 


never 


WITH NORDSON AIRLESS. The 
same product being sprayed by 
the same man; but, this time, 
paint 
waste cut 25 per cent or more 


little or no overspray 


With an ordinary spray system, 600 
parts of air are needed to atomize one 
part of paint. When the spray gun is 
triggered, the mass of air must go some- 
where and it carries with it clouds of 
paint — much of which goes up the 
spray booth exhaust stack or settles 
where it is unwanted. 

The Nordson Hot Airless System 
changes all that. No air is used for 
atomization so overspray is cut to a 
bare minimum. Important savings are 
made in both material and labor. Clean- 
up time is cut to the bone, housekeep- 
ing improved. We can show you how 
to cut painting costs and at the same 
time get better finish quality. Write 
for your free copy of the Nordson Hot 
Airless Spray Brochure. 


NORDSON CORPORATION 


17 JACKSON STREET + AMHERST, OHIO 
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respect and admiration, when they use 
technical terms to explain computers to 
non-technical management. It works 
the other way, too: An engineering vice 
president can work up a cold sweat at 
the prospect of explaining a half-mil 
lion-dollar expenditure on a computer 
control system to a board of directors 
that wants a two-vear pavoft ind wants 
no nonsense about 
off as production research that’s worth 
while in itself as a study of processes 

¢ Chance of Profits—On the other 
hand, can any management neglect to 
consider a way to increase profits by 
cutting costs, especially when competi 
tors seem to be considering it? 

Putting a computer to work in a 
closed-loop control system—the ultimat« 
step in turning production supervision 
over to the machine—is not simply a 
matter of plugging in a new instrument 
It often takes years of analysis and 
planning, and it can add $100,000 o1 
more than $l-million to the cost of a 
plant. Without much operating experi- 
ence to go by, there’s no guarantee vet 
that the investment will pay off. 

But the chances look good enough to 
force almost every major company in 
several kev industries—steel, utilities, oi] 
refining, chemicals and petrochemicals 
—to put teams to work studying com- 
puter control. 

Preliminary conclusions differ. Some 
experts think the whole technique is 
overrated and the financial rewards du- 
bious. Others see computer control as 
the logical, even inevitable route to re- 
ducing costs by improving production 
efficiency. A truly spectacular success 
or spectacular flop early 
computer-controlled plants could tip 
the scales either wav. 


writing the cost 


among the 


‘ 


lll. Automation by Degrees 


Fortunately, the decision doesn’t 
have to be made between complete 
control by computers or none at all. 

Most large oil companies, for ex 
ample, already use some form of the 


simulation technique to set plant pro 


duction schedules. They supply the 
computer with information on raw ma- 
terials, production capacities and costs, 
inventories, shipping costs, and dozens 
of other variable Then the computer 
figures out which plants shou “turn 
out what products 

Any changes in the inabdik in be 
fed quickly into the so-cal de] 


ind production schedul 
by the computer. Such simulation jobs 
iren’t directly 
plants or pr : 
calculations simultaneously with actual 
events and the results immediately 
applicable 

e Systems Studies—Simulati f 
plant or proce of cours in onh 


onnected with _ the 


but they make tl 


be as good as the information that th 
operating people provide Chis put 
more pressul n operating divisions t 
analyze their sts, schedules, and prod 
uct mixes more carefully 
Such systems stud ire difficult t 
make—one reason for the new demand 
for a hvbrid tvpe of 
matician who understands the 
lary and techniques of such diverse 
disciplines as 
trv, network interrelations, mechanics, 
electronics, and metallurgy, 
These studies are often useful in 
themselves in helping get rid of bottle- 
necks, high-cost operations, o1 
lge of h Vv ind 
why certain processes operate as they do 


enginct nathe 


ommunication chemis- 


gaping 


holes in basic knowlec 


¢ Empire-Seizing—While a company 
mav start off on a limited scale, the 
tendency is for the tentacles of the 
data processors to reach ever closer to 
the actual operation of the plant. The 


central svstem more and more greedily 
sops up information in more detail and 
it a faster pace, digests it, and sends 


back the recalculated operating orders. 
Svstem 


simulation has proved _par- 


























Ne some -/ Good aT = 


morning, 


ticularly useful, for example, in the elec- 
tric utilities and gas transmission net 
works, where customer demand _ for 
power is continually changing. Utilities 
use central computers to calculate al- 
most instantaneously the amount of 
power each generating station should be 
age are 

ent Sag . “ 
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See why 

Pittsburgh Corning Products 
make the things you build 
look better, last longer, cost less 








example: 
NEW FOAMGLAS-BOARD' 


Roof Insulation 


The acknowledged quality of FOAMGLAS is now available in a new, reduced thickness in a large 
unit size which reduces the number of roof insulation joints and promotes fast, economical handling 
and installation. FOAMGLAS-BOARD is composed of multiple blocks of FOAMGLAS, 1/2” 
thick, faced on each side with a special asphalt-laminated paper. 

FOAMGLAS-BOARD has been approved by the Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies for Class I insulated steel roof deck construction when applied with hot asphalt. 

A new brochure contains complete information. For a copy, simply mail the coupon on the fourt! 


page of this advertisement. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING 




















example: 

| GEOCOUSTIC... 
PC’s new acoustical 
: material and 
method 


Clap your hands in the average room and listen. The echo you may hear 
or the flutter . . . or the deadness . . . all signal a room in which improper 






acoustical balance frustrates good intelligibility of sound in the room. 


Sound intelligibility depends upon proper balance of sound reverberation 
and sound diffusion. Orthodox acoustical materials call for total surface 
coverage which utterly defeats this balance by eliminating one or more 
of a room’s vital hard, reverberant surfaces. The solution to the problem 
has long been known. 


Good acoustical balance in a room can best be achieved by the patch 
technique—application of spots of sound absorption in order to balance 
absorption with reverberation. Acoustical materials available until now 
have made it virtually impossible to take advantage of the patch technique. 


Now Pittsburgh Corning announces GEOCOUSTIC, the first material 
to make practical the patch technique for balanced room acoustics. If it 
is important to hear and be heard in the rooms you design, you must learn 
more about Geocoustic—the exciting new acoustical material and the 
method it makes practical. For complete details, mail the coupon on the 
fourth page of this advertisement. 
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example: PC 4 x 12 Glass Blocks 


give dignity a new flair 























at Media Savings & Loan 








The retreat from cold austerity in bank design has called for creative use of materials. That, in turn, has called 


ll about. 


for materials which offer increased latitude in their design use. That is what the PC 4 x 12 is } 


Design authority. 


Here—in a striking dimensional variation of the PC Glass Block—you find almost limitless capacity to 
inject new visual vitality into the daylight wafl. Take for example this design by architects Clifford E. 
Garner—Arthur B. White, Associates, Philadelphia, Pa., for the Media Federal Savings and Loan Assn. 
Building, Media, Pa. Creative interpretation of the light transmitting wall presents an attractive con- 


temporary flair without sacrificing the characteristic dignity of the building. 


Such results are made easy for your own architect by the design authority inherent in the growing line 
of PC Glass Blocks and Sculptured Modules. For a colorful new catalog describing them, simply mail 


the coupon below. 











; 1 
- PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION - 
' Dept. F-110, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. ' 
1 

Please send me descriptive literature on the products checked below. : 
FOAMGLAS-BOARD ~™ PC GLASS BLOCKS ’ 
FOCA*’.GLAS Roof Insulation [] The PC 4 x 12 Block 1 
FOAMGLAS Low Temperature Insulation [} PC Color Glass Blocks L) 
FOAMGLAS Insulation for Industrial Piping C) FOAMSIL the Acid-proof ' 
FOAMGLAS STAY-DRY Pipe Insulation for Insulating Refractory : 

‘ Building Service Lines [) PC Sculptured Glass Modules i 
' FOAMGLAS insulation for Curtain Wall Panels [] GEOCOUSTIC '™™ ' 
' ’ 
t | 
, Name a : 7 ae Sac : 
i ' 
; Company oe ae a Title =_——= —— ' 
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| Address = oe eT ee abelian - 
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' City — ; ____Zone- _State ' 
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Great Lakes’ Computer-Controlled Hot Strip Mill 


TO THE COMPUTER: 113 Temperatures 





Ingot heating 
furnace 


4 Ratios (fuel-air) 
63 Pressures, Water, 


40 Positions 

12 Speeds 

4 Product Dimensions 
Stack, Roll Balance 1 Weight 


Westinghouse PRODAC digital controller 


FROM THE COMPUTER: 
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Speed controls 
Screwdown settings 
Alarms 

Accounting data 
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Daystrom Computer 
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supplying at a given moment. By tele- 
phone line or microwave relay, this in- 
formation goes to each power station; 
in some modern plants equipped with 
automatic controls, the signal operates 
the governor on the turbine itself. 

From this point it may seem a simple 
step to giving the computer full charge 
of the generating stations. But it’s not 
quite that casy. 
¢ The Big Step—The assignment of a 
computer to control a plant or process 
is as different from that of merely simu- 
lating conditions in the system as the 
job of production supervisor differs 
from that of a staff executive. 

At any point short of computer con- 
trol of a plant, a human operator has 
the decision as to what data the com- 
puter needs to know; he is on hand 
to take charge when anv of the less 
ordinary events suddenly come up. 
When the computer is in full com- 
mand, it must be prepared to receive 
and put in proper perspective almost 
everything that happens in the plant, 
including emergencies that might crop 
up only once in a while. 

Providing this surplus, rarely-used 
capacity in the computer setup 1s one 
of the most costly and worrisome things 
about taking that last big step in closing 
the loop. If a computer, for example, 
is to run a steam power plant instead 
of just setting a production formula, 
it must correlate such factors as fuel 
characteristics, combustion efficiency, 
flows and temperatures of steam, air, 
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and water at all times, and hundreds of 
safety checks. Onlv then can it go 
ahead with its over-all job of finding the 
optimum operating condition and then 
bringing it about by adjusting controls 
¢ Thinking for a Machine—One of the 
most formidable jobs that engineers 
have ever tackled is to figure out all 
the steps a computer must go through 
in performing even a simple task. This 
jcb, called programing, becomes an art 
in itself when a computer is to be 
given control of a whole plant. 

The computer, after all, is only a 
machine. It can’t think; it can do onl 
what it is told to do. So the control 
program must be laid out to cover not 
only the routine problems of produc- 
tion or processing, but also the most 
unlikely sort of accident or condition. 
In all cases, it must be designed to take 
cvery measure to protect the plant from 
damage—and to call for human help, 
automatically, when it can’t handle the 
problem. 

There’s a fine point in deciding how 
much information the control com- 
puter needs. It’s frightfully expensive 
to provide the instrumentation to feed 
the computer more information than 
necessary, vet there are grave risks in 
providing too little. A user wants to 
take full advantage of a computer’s 
speed and accuracy. Above all, he wants 
to be able to rely on it. 
¢ A Couple of Gaps~The need to 
think for a machine—or program it—has 
led to new efforts to solve well-known 


but little-understood problems of proc- 
essing. 

For instance, in a refinery or a chemi- 
cal plant, what is the precise relation- 
ship between a control setting and the 
instrument reading? Some of these 
mathematical relationships can be 
worked out from theory. Many others 
must be found empirically—by actually 
operating the plant, recording the re- 
sults, and then reducing them ‘to mathe- 
matical statements acceptable to a 
computer. 

Some of these relationships are linear 
—that is, a given change in a valve set- 
ting will produce a known change in 
the process flow. But many such rela- 
tionships are non-linear or discontinu- 
ous—a substance in process may change 
its nature entirely with a change in heat 
or pressure. Nonlinear relationships re- 
quire knowledge of some of the newest, 
most complex mathematical techniques. 

Another important factor in designing 
a control computer system is “plant 
inertia.”” When a change is made in a 
control, it may take anywhere from a 
couple of minutes to several hours be- 
fore the plant settles down at the new 
operating level. 

Human operators ordinarily change 
one or two controls, wait for the read- 
justment, then change other controls. 
It may take a full shift for a processing 
plant to settle down to a new level of 
output or to respond to a change in raw 
material. With the computer's ability 
to correlate all factors and change all 
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Hop the Atlantic non-stop New York to 
Zurich in 7% hours in a new Swissair 
DC-8 Jetliner. If your business is not in 
Switzerland, Swissair Caravelle Jetliners 
standing by will speed you to your own 
destination in record time. For Swissair 
offers the fastest jet-to-jet service to the 
key cities of Europe and the East. Also 
from N.Y., non-stop jetliners to Lisbon 
and Geneva. And always, Swiss-Care... 
our gentle, old-fashioned way of watching 
over our passengers. See your travel agent 
or call or write Swissair for more infor- 
mation and reservations. Swissair, Exec- 
utive Dept., 3 East 54th Street, New York, 
N.Y. (Offices in principal cities.) aa 
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the control settings at on ngin 
must trv to figure out th xact effect 
Mf plant inertia so that th ymputer 


can compensate for it. Such knowled 
wasn’t necessarv in the davs bef the 


computer 
| 


IV. New Team Lineup 


Clearly, a control svstem innot 
merely be imposed on a p ind be 
expe cted to p! duce the best ssible 
results. Thus, there has to b los 
cooperation among the process designer, 
the plant engineer, and the mputer 
and instrumentation group 

Not all industries are prepared fot 
such cooperation involving outsider 
Ihe chemical business, for example, 
cherish 1 high degre if secre n 
proces knowhow. S hemical com 
panies tend to build up their own 
tems experts, relving as littl ) 
sible on computer and_ instrument 
makers 
¢ Industrial Ties—In other proce in 
dustries, there’s less emphasis on the 


security of proprietary information 
One of the most significant alliances 
between svstems suppliers and process 
designers is that between Day 
Svstems Div. and Universal Oil Prod 
ucts Co. Both companies think it 


makes sense to consider « mputel mn 
trol during the research stage of p 
development as well as during th n 
neering stage of plant design 

Davstrom and most other nputer 
makers feel it’s vital to build up tea 


of their own men with production sa‘ 


in the industries thev will ser but 
thev insist thev won't t 
tomers how to make product 

Svstems manufacturers’ tend f 


course, to build up staffs of top-rankin 
rineers from the fields thev hope to 


tve. Thompson Ramo Wooldridge has 


0 engineers in its engineering develop 
ment and marketing divisions—more in 
petroleum and petrochemicals than in 
anv other field because that’s wh t 
has installed the most svstem 

Packard-Bell expects to hay tween 


S80 and 100 engineers on staff within a 
vear: Information Svstems, Inc., has 22 


in svstems design alone. 
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Electric Utilities—Sold on Computers 


Fou computer-controlled — electric 
power stations are under construction, 
two more are under firm contract, and 
half a dozen other projects will 
for bid soon ( mputel ntr 
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anv important, equipment until it has 
built up a long record of operating 
reliability. ‘They tend also to deal only 
with a small circle of well-established 
companies whose products they have 
learned to trust. So the computer 
people, coming newly to the utilities 
industry, expected a lot more resistance 
to the idea of turning big powcr plants 
over to computer control. 

But there’s one other point about the 
utilities industry that gave computers 
their chance: Power plant engineers are 
always on the lookout for even a tiny 
gain in efficiency and reliability. Power 
stations are already at a high level of 
productivity; utilities work on a rather 
narrow profit margin on a huge volume 
of output. Improvements in efficiency 
are hard to contrive but when thev can 
be made, they make a big difference 
over all. 
¢ Well Adapted—Financially, it’s easier 
for utilities than for many other indus- 
tries to justifv the cost of computer 
control. A power plant has a_ useful 
life of 30° vears, and equipment costs 
are spread‘ proportionately. By contrast, 
the chemical industry often requires 
equipment to pay for itself in two vears, 
making it harder to justify the cost of 
a computer svstem. 

Technically, too, computer control is 
more at home in power stations than in 
oil, chemical, and steel plants. Utilities 
are brimming with clectrical and elec- 
tronics engineers; their maintenance 
men are mostly electrical specialists. 

Power station design is more standard- 
ized, and that makes it casier to apply 
computer control features to one plant 
after another. In refinerics and chemi- 
cal plants, every job is likely to be 
radically different. 

Furthermore, there’s little secrecy 

about the technical features of power 
plants—anv utility executive is proud to 
show everything to his opposite num- 
bers in other utilities. This means that 
the industrv’s advance in technology is 
cumulative, with little duplication of 
effort. 
e Experts Say Yes—The clinching argu- 
ment in favor of computer control is 
the attitude of leading power plant engi- 
neers and designers. Ebasco Services, 
Inc., and Bechtel Corp. are enthusiastic 
about the new technique, although both 
have a reputation for extreme caution 
in recommending new equipment for 
their customers’ plants. Their O.K. is 
equivalent to a gold seal of approval. 

Ebasco designed Louisiana Power & 
Light Co.’s Little Gypsy station, 15 mi. 
north of New Orleans, and Bechtel de- 
signed Southern California Edison Co.’s 
four stations, including the two Hunt- 
ington Beach plants under construction. 
* Little Gypsy—The Louisiana station, 
which is scheduled to start up in Feb- 
ruarvy or March, is the first fully auto- 
mated, closed-loop plant designed by 
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Ebasco. It is 
Svstems Div., 
computer. 

This project had a forerunner, how 
ever, that gives it a basis of experience 
Several vears ago, Louisiana Power & 
Light had to add a generator to its 
Sterlington station in upstate Louisiana 
It decided then to install a computer to 
monitor, but not run, the plant. 

“Davstrom showed us their solid 
state computer and we liked the way 
they talked and acted,” says Harold I 
Deloney, LPL’s assistant chief engineer, 
“so we decided to go along with their 
ideas.” Daystrom at that time had the 
first all-solid-state commercial computer 

no moving parts at all. 

Ebasco, too, had to be shown. ‘We 
had some times,” Delonev _ recalls, 
“when the Ebasco man would play 
devil’s advocate against Davstrom and 
start picking their ideas apart. The fut 
would flv but, just when it looked as 
if the whole project was going to blow 
up, he would smooth it down again.” 
¢ Daystrom’s Gamble—Chalmer Jones, 
Daystrom Systems Div.’s general man 
ager, took a big chance on the job, too 
In order to win a contract, he had to 
guarantee that the computer would 
operate more reliably than anyone had 
ever before dared to predict for a com 
mercial machine. Specifically, he prom- 
ised that the computer svstem would 
operate for six months at better than 
99% availability 

“And I don’t mean reliability,” savs 
Jones. “I Wailability—and_ that 
counts time for preventive maintenancc¢ 
as non-available time.” 

lhe computer performed even better 
than its guarantee and was accepted by 
LPL about eight months ago. One 
thing it does is to make an efficiency 
calculation in two seconds that used to 
take a whole day. And it has run night 
and dav for the last eight months at 
99.994% availability, having been shut 
down for only 20 min. LPI 
look at it in 


ulso a first for Davstrom 
which is supplving the 


mean 


engineers 


unazement, sav they 













wouldn't be surprised if it is the most 
reliable piece of equipment in the plant. 
¢ Million-Dollar Order—Thus, Day- 
strom won the contract for the closed- 
loop control system at Little Gypsy, 
which will not only monitor the plant 
but also start it up and shut it down and 
keep it running at optimum efficiency 
at any output level. 

Che bill for full automation added 
S1.1-million to the cost of the plant—a 
figure that checks closely with the incre- 
mental cost of automating the Hunting- 
ton Beach (Calif.) unit for Southern 
California Edison, designed by Bechtel 
and using a General Electric Co. com- 
puter. 

Of the extra $1.1-million at Little 
Gypsy, W. T. Hess, vice-president and 
chief engineer of LPL, estimates that 
$630,000 is the difference between the 
closed-loop control system and the lesser 
instrumentation for automatic data- 
logging and computing. 

Hess justifies the investment on the 
expectation of these savings: $1.5-mil- 
lion in reduction of major mishaps 
because the computer system can keep 
tabs on conditions than any 
man can: $175,000 in fuel economy, 
figuring conservatively a 0.5% increase 
in efficiency; $500,000 reduction in 
manpower as soon as two more com- 
puter-controlled units are built at Littl 
Gypsv, and $100,000 in reduction of 
routine maintenance because of superior 
control over temperatures and pressures. 
¢ Backup — Instrumentation — Little 
Gypsv’s computer had to meet the 
tough assignment of being able to do 
everything that a human operator could 
do from the control room. This meant 
many infrequently used controls had to 
be built into the svstem, adding com- 
plications and cost. 

\t the same time, no one was read\ 
to gamble that the computer control 
would work flawlessly from startup. So 
further complications and cost camc 
from the necessitv to provide a full set 
of standard automatic controls to back 
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PROFIT PROBLEMS—2 











you bought a piece of equip- 
ment... how would you estimate 
it 


s remaining useful life for tax 


purposes ? 


You might figure how long it would 
take for the asset to wear out and 
depreciate it on that basis. But you 
may have to discard it heforehand 
because technical developments have 
made it obsolete. Tax authorities rec- 
ognize that obsolescence can make it 
necessary to replace equipment long 


before it wears out. 


In deciding on the remaining useful 
life, many factors must be considered. 
For example, the motor on a lathe or 
other machine tool often may wear 
out more rapidly than the tool itself. 
Intensity of use, whether one shift. 
two shifts, or full time operation, has 
a profound effect on life. Company 
policy can range from preventive 
maintenance, which prolongs life. to 
which has 
the effect of shortening life 


breakdown maintenance. 


A careful study of these and othe 
depreciation factors can result in more 
realistic depreciation allowances and 
possible tax savings. At the same time. 
the books of your business will reflect 


a truer picture of the property facts. 


Many businessmen have found that 
the profitable solution of complex de- 
preciation problems rests on the use 
of trained specialists who have the 
research, engineering and valuation 
staff necessary to determine the effect 
of all considerations on the life of a 


sper ific asset. 


A nation-wide organization, Marshall 
offers the 


appraisers and other experts in depre- 


and Stevens services of 
ciation problems. The informative bro- 
chure, The Purposes of Appraisals, is 
yours for the asking. Write Marshall 
and Stevens, Incorporated, Depart- 
ment 50, 6 Church Street. New York 6, 
New York. Other offices in Chicago, 
Dallas, Denver, Detroit, 
Angeles, Miami, Min- 
neapolis, Montreal, Philadelphia, 


Phoenix, St. Louis. San Francisco. and 


Cincinnati. 


Houston. Los 


Vancouver, B.C. 
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up Little Gypsy’s computer. In effect, 
these conventional controls are in con- 
tinual operation but the computer can 
override them, as a human operator 
could. 

A man at the controls would base his 
action on his interpretation of the au- 
tomatic metering, and the computer 
had to be given the same judgment 
artificially. ‘That involves programing 
the computer to test control readings 
for credibility. If a reading doesn’t 
seem to make sense, the computer can 
“reach through” the automatic instru- 
mentation and take its own reading di 
rectly from a thermocouple in the au- 
tomatic matter how 
remote the instrument may b« 

The backup instrumentation also 
means that LPL can still send the 
computer home to Daystrom if it 
doesn’t work right, without shutting 
down the plant. 
¢ Chance of Breakdowns—People who 
sell electric power have always lived in 
fear of a breadown that puts a plant 
out of commission. A bearing failure o1 
a boiler burnout can cost millions. ‘Time 
for repairs leaves a unit unproductive for 
months. There has alwavs been a faii 
chance that anv steam power station 
would have such an accident sometime 
in its operating life. 

Computer control provides a means 
of forestalling breakdowns in the rest 
of the plant. With its more 
supervision of critical 
its faster 


sub-systems, no 


vigilant 
operations and 
ominous 


reaction to 


S\ mp- 








toms, the computer system 
to cut 
minimum 

Ihe computer 
vulnerable 
fect is far easier to remedy than, sav, a 


is expected 
mechanical breakdowns to a 
control system itself 1S 
to breakdowns, but any de- 


burned-out generator bearing. In fact, 
with computer systems ilread proving 
99% reliable, a new philosophy is 
gaining ground among electric plant 
designers. Dispense with the backup 


instrumentation, they sav, and rely en- 


tirely on the computer ontrol stem. 
Shutdowns would be brief, and their 
cost trivial ympared with the vear- 


round savings of the computer svstem. 
¢ Tuming Point—Of course, not only 
the computer but also all the controls 


would have to operate at extremely high 
reliability. 

“Tt looks as if the computer can do 
it,” savs an Ebasco engineer, “but we 


won’t know about the rest of the svs- 
tem for vears vet.’ Nonetheless, many 


people are betting that the onserva- 
tive” utilities will be the first industrial 
group to toss out standard controls and 
turn operations over t ym puters 
he industrv is already much further 
toward absolute mputer control than 
anv other industrv. In fact, the Little 


Gypsv and Huntington Beach power 


stations, besides being computer-con- 
trolled, also get their operation instruc- 
tions from simulation computers that 
serve entire power networks. So they are 
really computer-controlled plants run 


by other computer 


Oil—Maybe a Rich Payout 


Ihe first computer-controlled plant 
in the world to turn out a commer- 
cial product was set up by the oil in- 
dustry: ‘Texaco’s polymerization unit 
at Port Arthur, which has been oper 
ating for more than a vear. And oil has 
several other firsts in the field 

¢ The first use of large computers 
to make calculations directly from read- 
ings by instrument at remote processing 
plants. In the last month, details of 
two such projects have been revealed: 
(1) Standard Oil of California’s fluid 
catalytic cracker, and (2) Standard of 
Indiana’s application of computer auto- 
mation to the world’s largest crude 
petroleum still. IBM plays a big part 
in both projects. 

e The first “packaged” 
with computer control. The package 
is offered by Davstrom System’s Diy 
for Universal Oil Products Co.’s Molex 
and Penex processes for distilling paraf 


proce oS 


fins out of gasoline. The Flowcon, a 


small, special purpose computer, is used. 

e ‘The use by manv major oil com- 
panics of simulation technique in 
production and distribution. ‘Thu Esso 
uses simulation in scheduling operations 


of its tanker fleet; Esso als 


1 ] 
it has had highly satisfactorv results 
from a major project of simulating the 
entire production operations of the cor- 


poration. 
e Braking Factors—F or all its fast start 


toward computer controls, the oil in- 
dustrv has not bought svstems as fast 


as the manufacturer 
thing, the 
recession, slowing the building of new 
plant. And it’s in new plants that 
computer controls are most likely to be 
installed. That’s because the 
is easier to swallow as part of 
expenditure, and because a new plant 
can be 


expected. For one 


industry has had its own 


extra cost 


1 larger 


designed with enough instru- 
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LITOF-BLOOMFIELI 


PAPER DOES SO MUCH FOR PEOPLE 
(and Champion people do so much for paper) 


Regardless of how brilliantly campaigns are run, how hotly debated the issues may be, 
the final test is what happens in the neighborhoods on election day. Here the traditional 
paper ballot is a symbol of a choice freely arrived at, freely made. And Ariel Bond remains 
the favorite for thousands and thousands of printed ballots cast as an American citizen's 
privilege. Some of the qualities of a good citizen ooperation, leadership, properly 
directed skills—are the same as those required for quality papermaking. Champion 


Sets the Pace in Papermaking. 





ca 


THE CHAMPION PAPER 


GENERAL OFFICE: HAMILTON, OHIO ° J 


AND FIBRE COMPANY 


ES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN MAJOR CITIES 
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The most 

beautiful, 

exciting new 

typewriter 

since 

typing went electric... 

The New Remington Electric! 


Outstyles, Outperforms, Outsmarts and 
Outdates Any Other Electric in the Field 


Breathtaking breakthrough into tomorrow! The new Remington 
Electric heralds a new dawn of typing ease and comfort for 
secretaries—a new age of impeccable correspondence for letter-signing 
executives, too. Available in 6 soft pastel colors, this fine 


performer sp¢ edily moves mountains of paperwork. See the new 


Remington Electric:at your local Remington Rand office today! 


Flemington. FRand. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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Turn to Butyl rubber for outstanding tires 


More and more tire marketers are turn- 
ing to Butyl rubber for tires with rid- 
ing and satety benefits so distinct that 


they can be convincingly demonstrated 


in one short ride! Consider these ad 
vantages: (1) Stop up to 30% faster 
tor greater satety taster on wet 


roads than ordinary tires on dry! 


EXCITING N EW DUCTS 


WHAT'S NEWS IN RUBBER 











Literally “soak up” bumps and vibra 
tion for smooth, quiet motoring plea 
sure; (3) Screech-free—even on sharp 
est turns! (4) Age and ozone resistant 

Butyl tires keep their fresh, new tire 
look tor vears, even on unusée d Spare s! 
Enjay does not make tires. It supplies 


Butyl rubber to manufacturers of tires 


THR U i PETRO-CHEMISTRY 


ENJAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


tubes, and 
products For more 
write to: 15 We 

New York 19, N. Y. 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT 
ENJAY 








Enjay pioneers in new materials for 
many leading industries and offers cus- 
tomers an unequalled range of technical 
and processing experience. Backed by 
one of the world’s largest research labo- 
ratories, Enjay provides complete tech- 
nical service...from initial development 
to finished end-product. 


OTHER ENJAY PRODUCTS 
FOR INDUSTRY 
ADDITIVES. Enjay supplies a complete 


line of “prescription-balanced” additives 
to improve lubricants and fuels for 
today’s cars. Examples: viscosity index 
improvers, detergent inhibitors and pour 
point depressants that help control motor 
oil flow under hot and cold conditions — 
and provide a new high in engine clean- 
liness and efficiency. New gasoline addi- 
tives that reduce lead and carbon de- 
posits, prevent stalling from carburetor 
icing and stop rusting in fuel tanks. 


PETROCHEMICALS. Enjay, a pio- 
neer and leader in the petrochemical 
field, serves industry with chemical raw 
materials for detergents, cosmetics, syn- 
thetic fabrics, plasticizers, inks, rubbing 
alcohols, anti-foaming agents, insecti- 
cides, herbicides and surface coatings, 
Buton* 
primers in better surface coatings. 

PLASTICS. Enjay markets Escon® 
polypropylene, a new plastic material for 
countless products made by molding or 


including the new Resins for 


extrusion. Escon promises new and 
unusual applications in the packaging, 
household, appliance and automotive 
fields. The heat and chemical resistance 
of Escon, plus its high gloss finish, ability 
to withstand abrasion and hard usage. 
make it ideal for applications not possi- 
ble before with other plastics. 


* Trademark 


ENJAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
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mentation to take full advantage of a 
computer. : 

Texaco, with the first computer 
controlled plant, believes it has proved 
the feasibility of computer controls, 
and thinks thev are a promising means 
to increase production and reduce costs. 
But Texaco is not rushing to buv more 
computers, and it is certain to demand 
that future jobs show a higher payout 
potential than the polymerization unit. 
¢ Guidance—IBM’s big projects with 
Standard of California and Standard of 
Indiana will probably serve as a guide 
to the rest of the industrv, once their 
results have been studied. Of special 
interest in both projects is their part- 
time use of really big computers fot 
process control 

Both projects involve rather complex 
plants that handle great volumes of 
products. At Standard of Indiana, the 
pipe still processes 140,000 bbl. of crude 
per day, vielding 10 product streams. 
For Standard of California, the fluid 
catalvtic cracker takes 40,000 bbl. a 
day; aviation and auto gasoline are its 
primary products, with a secondary 
vield of light propane, butane, 
and Both plants are open 
operators to set the 
though instrument readings 
are telephoned directly to computers, 
without human intervention. Operating 
instructions from the computer are sent 
back, and printed out on an automatic 
tvpewriter in the control room. 
e Part-Time Job—A major departure 
in both projects is their use of the large 
IBM 704 computers on a 
basis, instead of devoting a medium-size 
computer to the job full time. The 
heftv 704s can take on much larger and 
more complex programs than these 
smaller control computers that now run 
closed loop plants. In their spare time, 
the 704s can be set to routine scientific 
chores or even to running other proc- 
esses. But time on big computers is 
expensive—over $200 an  hour—and 
scheduling is a knotty problem if they 
have process control responsibilities 
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Standard of Indiana began to study 
computer control at Whiting, Ind. in 
1959, at a small unit for processing 
crude. The conclusion was that the 
operation of a new, bigger pipe still 
could be stepped up substantially by 
improved instrumentation plus the rapid 
analysis made possible by a large com- 
puter. One point revealed by the first 
study was that in the normal course 
of events a human operator would not 
feel justified in changing control set- 
tings on the basis of a single instrument 
reading plus the long delay in analysing 
the results. It was clear that manually 
operated stills would be unlikely ever to 
reach peak capacity. 

The large still went on stream in 
May, 1959, and IBM and Standard 
soon decided to go through with a com- 
plete on-line operation. It was found 
that there were some 100 controllabl 
variables affecting the vield of the still, 
but only 19 of these were considered 
important enough to be included in the 
computer program. These 19 had to be 
matched to a set of 160 other considera- 
tions reflecting the physical limits of 
the plant, not to mention such other 
variables as weather, rates of feed, com- 
position of feed materials, and manage- 
ment decisions on production targets. 
Into these complex relationships wer 
inserted such economic variables as 
prices and costs, actual quantities of 
products, and consumption of power 
and raw materials. 
¢ Shrinkage—The result was a_ truly 
monumental computer program, whose 
75,000 instructions can be coped with 
only by a large computer. However, the 
programers predict that when the de- 
velopment is complete, they will be 
able to reduce the program by a half to 
three-quarters. A reduction of that 
scope would put the program within 
the range of a smaller computer, and 
Standard of Indiana is even now con- 
sidering whether to buy one. 

As the plant operates now, it puts on 
quite a spectacle. The automatic record- 
ing equipment takes readings from 196 
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Meer Farmer Herbert Werstler 


He grossed more than $20,000 in 


1959. He’s typical of the new-type 
farmer in Pennsylvania — young, 
alert, sharp with figures 

As farming reaches new levels of 
efficiency, capital needs increase 
Those who don’t measure up sell 
out and are replaced by others like 
Herb Werstler farmers who 
have purchasing power undreamed 
of only a few years ago 

Pennsylvania farmers now have 
a yearly spendable income of $1, 
004,100,000 — making Pennsylvania 
“top third” in farm income among 
all 50 states 

You can reach these “top third” 
Pennsylvania farmers most effec- 
tively with PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, 
where articles are edited for their 
own crops, their own soil, their own 
state. Pennsylvania farmers prefer 
their own state farm paper 2 to 1 
over any other farm publication 

Your ads in PENNSYLVANIA FARM- 
ER have the support of local editing 
Want proof? Send for free folder 


Pennsylvania 
Farmer 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
STRAIGHT-LINE ADVERTISING available also in 


©@ THE OHIO FARMER 

® MICHIGAN FARMER 

THE INDIANA FARMER 

THE KENTUCKY FARMER 

@® THE TENNESSEE FARMER 
& HOMEMAKER 


'¥;¥391) 1961 Pennsyivania Farm Show 
el 


CLOUNG OaTt OFCEMBER & 1980 


- ——— 
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instruments, including a numb f on 
line analytical units that tell the chem 
cal variations in the product Lhe 
scans, which take about five minutes 
ire made almost continuously, and 
sent by yhone line to the ymput 
center. When it has three scans in 
hand, the 704 computer averages th 


values and subjects them to logic tests 


to see if thev are reasonable Then the 
computer figures out any changes in set 
tings that would improve performat 

in the still, and flashes them back t 
the human operators his ofter 


that several controls can | 


reset at once, rather than one at a time 

Standard of Indiana has not vet fig 
ured exactly how much it has benefited 
from its computer program, but th« 
engineers are enthusiastic. They are 
already planning computer control for 
the company’s Ultra-former, which uy 
grades the octane of gasolines. Next in 


bonus in 


) 


line are the company’s units for catalytic 
cracking and alkylation. All told, there 
ire 10 engineers from IBM and 15 
from Standard teamed up at the Whit 
Ing rehnery 

¢ In California—The control project 
it Standard of California’s catalvtic 
cracker is even more complex than the 
one at Whiting, since there arc 
variables to be included. An 
feature of the project is that the r 
| Segundo, near Los An 


more 
unusual 


finerv—at FE] 
geles—is controlled, via telephone line, 
by a computer in San Francisco 

Ihe project has already done well 
enough to make Socal engineers think 
seriously of installing an on-line, open 
loop control svstem, with its own small 
computer, at the EF] Segundo 
pipe still 


on-site 


Ihe big computer operation in San 
l’raneisco remain available for 
problems bevond the 


would 


scope of its 


small cousin to the south—such as 
major reprograming chores. Actually 
Socal found that its 704 got over 


loaded, with process controls added to 


its regular duties, so the company 1 


installing a giant IBM 7090, six times 
is powerful as the 704. Leased tel 
phone lines link this setup to Socal 
refineries at nearby Richmond, Calif 


in Southern ¢ 
| ist Coast 


ilifornia, and clear to the 


an 


Howard W. Crandall las f 


omputer center, bt) | 
with the main goal of Fe ' 
to impro' ntrol of it 

mn on-line nt 
starter \n ( f R 
Corp.’s Eneas D. ( 

working on th 

he expects a ful -lit istallat 


196] 
Doubt—Not 


1¢ oil indust 


be a fact by 
¢ Voices of 
+} 
on-line contro Stand f | 
ind SOC i] | S R rch h if 
littl hope t 
offer cheape 
equipment for on-line 11 lation 
Phillips Petroleum ¢ reneral 
along with Esso’s on-line vs, th 


thev. can 


it enthusiastically us« omput f 
mproving processes and has 

from just about 
puters. Phillips’ comp! 

one makes a p< i] purpose ligita 

computer a 1 standard off-the-shelf 

Ihe compan ivs it has to mak 

; 


up its own special purpose comput 
from 


item 


modular 
won't specif what the ire used for 
Phillips does admit to 
70 special purpose analog and digita 
computers 
manv oil and pet 


i 
Just recently, Phillips 


t 


into the computer makers when it r 


’ . 
ymponents, though it 


doing control jobs in it 
] + 
plants 


threw a ir¢ 


vealed a detailed breakdown of a If 

increase in ethylene production that 
computer had helped secure at it 
Sweeney refinery. The gain paid for th 


experimental work and th 
1 single vear, but the breakdown showe¢ 
that onlv six of the 


of gain came 


, nter 1 
COMMPUTCT 1h 


from th yn-line u f th 


computer. The other 10 points, though 


due to the comput 1a vert 
permanent gain, no longer dep it 
on the computer. ‘The six point f 
ontinuing ntnbution t 

puter were not enough to justify its us 
sO Phillips took th nstrument l 
\utoneti R np Il ff tl 

Since then, th iputer, which 1 
mounted on a trail has been 1ed 
uled for travel t ther plants wh 

t can mak ts gainful ana 

Phillips has ordered another, f 
trailer-mounted mput 








Chemicals—a Fog of Secrecy 


“It cost us a bundle just to find out 
where we might use process computers,” 
a chemical executive told 
WEEK. “Let the competition spend thei 


BUSINESS 


own money to find out for themselves 
I'm not going to tell them.” 
Mhat’s a frequent attitude in the 


chemical industry; even the most gen- 
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SUBMARINE HOSE 
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From tanker to shore...the 


The only submarine unloading point for oil tankers on the 
East Coast is at the Northville Dock Corp., Long Island, N.Y. 

The operators say that submarine unloading would be 
impossible without hose of this character. Foreign and 
domestic tankers use this undersea hose (7100 feet offshore ) 
as a hook-up to pipelines discharging heavy and light fuel 
oil directly into storage tanks on shore. Expensive dock and 
wharfage facilities are eliminated. The tankers are moored 
at sea. 

The U.S. Amazon® Hose H2323 in use here resists the 
corrosive action of salt water and the turbulent action of 
swift tides. Its lightness and flexibility enable crew mem- 


Mechanical Goods Division 















DEPTH OF WATER 60° 
7 OR 8 LENGTHS OF HOSE 
EACH 25 FT. LONG 











“4 


DIAGRAM IN SCALE SHOWS COMPLETE 
WHEN DISC! on. 





hook-up is U.S. Amazon Hose 


bers to make it fast to the deck headers in record time. 
Also it curves easily from the water to the deck. There is 
never any sharp bend to impede flow. 


Similar installations for other oil companies are located 
at world-wide points, proving the soundness of the con- 
struction features and the over-all quality of U. S. Amazon 
Hose. 


When you think of rubber, think of your “U.S.” Distributor. 
He’s your best on-the-spot source of technical aid, quick 
delivery and quality industrial rubber products. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 





In Canada: Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd. 
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HYATT TAPER FREIGHT BEARINGS HELP 
BOOST PROFIT ON NON-STOP FREIGHT! 


You can depend on the railroads! They protect your profits by deliver- 
ing your goods on time. 


This added dependability is due to the gradual elimination of the hot- 
box problem. By replacing the old friction bearings with new low-cost 
roller bearings, modern railroads are able to eliminate delays, reduce 
damage claims and increase car availability. 


Hyatt taper freight bearings provide trouble-free service under the 


ruggedest schedules. They soon pay for themselves in operating 
economy. And Hyatt—backed by the full resources of General Motors 
—provides railroads the opportunity to reach their full profit potential 
with a bearing that has been designed and tested for thousands of miles 
of uninterrupted service. 





Another 
contribution 

to railroad 
progress 


comee 
woroes | 
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Hy - ROLL BEARINGS 


FOR NON-STOP FREIC 
HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION «+ HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 
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eral information about the h ind 
where of using nputers is ( 
Du Pont will admit it has many com- 
puters—it’s a pioneer in speedi 

erations at distant plants by hooking 
them up to a compute! bv telephon 


circuit. The industry report 
has been working with IBM on a m 
TET 1 


control project for s¢ il vea ut 
neither of the companies will say yea 
or nay. 

¢ Model Trouble—In the present stat 
of the controls art, du Pont engin 
lean toward analog computers, which 
generally cost less than the all-pur 
digital tvpes. Like many others in the 
chemical and petroleum industri the 


du Pont people find that their greatest 
problem is making the mathematical 
model of the process. Indeed, this 
problem is tougher for the chemical 
people than for anyone els« It’s a 
formidable job to pin down its multi 
farious processes and products in neat 
mathematical form 

What’s more, no one company can 
benefit much by the efforts of other 
because of the industrv’s innate se- 
cretiveness—due mainly to maneuverin 
for position on patents—and the lack 
processes in common. 

All in all, computer control is -just 

not economic in older plants, according 
to engineers at du Pont and many other 
companies. They don’t have enough 
instrumentation to make computer con- 
trols worthwhile, and the cost of in- 
stalling better instruments and more 
precise controls would not be justi- 
fied. 
e Goodrich Plants—Only three com- 
puter-controlled chemical plants have 
been unveiled to the public—meaning 
the trade and general press. Two of 
these belong to B. F. Goodrich Chem- 
ical Co., which is scarcely regarded as 
a full member of the basic chemicals 
club. Both plants are at Calvert City, 
Ky., where one produces vinyl mon- 
omer, the other acrylonitrile, for plas- 
tics. The two plants are run by a single 
RW-300 computer supplied by Thomp- 
son Ramo Wooldridge. Goodrich says 
it is well satisfied with the results. 

The only computer-controlled plant 
in basic chemical production is Mon- 
santo’s Barton plant in Luling, La— 
near New Orleans and not far from 
Louisiana Power & Light’s Little Gypsy 
setup. 

Monsanto picked the Barton am- 
monia plant for its first venture int 
control by a digital computer—also an 
RW-300—because it was new and al- 
ready highly instrumented. In size and 
scope it is comparable to Texaco’ 
polymerization plant and the two Good- 
rich operations; 
computers to adjust set points on con- 
wventional pneumatic remote controls. 

Monsanto’s idea was to wring the last 
drop of potenti il production out of the 


I 


r 
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ke them, it uses the 
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Engineer: 


President: 


Engineer: 





So what? We’re not in the market for bonds. You are supposed to help us find 
the best possible plant location for our expansion program. 


Yes, sir... but good government is a major factor in guaranteeing the right 
kind of industrial climate for such a big investment, isn’t it? 


Certainly, but... 

North Carolina is the state where good government is a habit. The fact that 
Moody’s Investors Service and Standard and Poor now give North Carolina 
bonds the highest available rating reflects nation-wide confidence in North 
Carolina’s sound government and stable fiscal policy. 

That is impressive. But what about our plant location? 


I’m all set to recommend several good locations—all in North Carolina. That 
State has what it takes to make any industrial operation successful. 


Communicate in confidence with Governor Luther H. Hodges, Chairman 
of the Board of Conservation and Development, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


NORTH CAROLINA 








how to 
keep 

dollars 
indoors 


It isn’t just hot air. It’s dollars 
ditched when air goes out the win- 
dow instead of being purified with 
activated charcoal and recir- 
culated. In schools, hospitals, 
hotels, etc., air purification 
teams up with heating and cooling 
equipment, saves money. Smaller 
installations do bigger jobs. 


how to 
keep an 


Market-wise fruit growers keep 
apples younger longer to catch 
top prices—retard ripening with 
activated charcoal. Maybe your 
product—food, chemical, drugs, 
or what have you—has an air 
about it (sh-sh-sh) and can bene- 
fit from processing, storing, or 
packaging with activated charcoal. 


how to 
stay 
alive 


Attention would-be moon trav- 
elers: activated charcoal kept air 
pure and odor-free in the first 
(publically announced) simulated 
space flight for a human being. It 
is used aboard atomic subs, too. 
Even if you are still in this world, 
activated charcoal makes air good 
for breathing. 


activated 
charcoal 


Activated charcoal acts as a mo- 
lecular sponge, purifies air, gases, 
liquids — recovers solvents —re- 
moves odors and impurities. Write 
for Bulletin T-358. Barnebey- 
Cheney, Columbus 19, Ohio. 


OR 











Barnebey 
heney 
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Barton plant, which runs continuously. 
Its capacity depends on the volume of 
gas that its big compressors can cram 
into the reaction vessels. This in turn 
is largely dependent on the weather. 
A compressor, just like a jet plane, is 
less efficient on hot, dry days than on 
cool, damp ones. Humidity is also a 
variable in the chemical process itself, 
since the air pumped in from outside 
enters the product stream, and _ its 
water content must be carefully con- 
trolled. 

¢ Quick Changes—Because it can ad- 
just the plant so quickly to temperature 
changes, the computer can do a much 
better job of maintaining peak produc- 
tion than a human operator. Monsanto 
won't sav exactly how much _ better, 
but even a small percentage increase 
would add up to a lot of fertilizer over 
the vears in a plant that turns out about 
500 tons of ammonia each da\ 

You can make a good guess at the 
cost of the installation, despite Mon- 
santo’s reticence. Company engineers 
have indicated that the instrumentation 
and controls that had to be added to 
round out the closed-loop operation 
came close to costing as much as the 
computer itself. Since an RW-300 costs 
in the neighborhood of $100,000, it’s 
likely that the whole installation of 


A Bright Future in Steel 


Ihe steel industry is almost made to 
order for supervision by computers. In 
the broadest sense, making iron and 
steel is a process, and processes are 
well adapted to computer control, while 
mechanically complex jobs of, say, as- 
sembling a product are not. At the 
same time, the steel industry's prod 





computer control cost more than $250,- 
000, including engineering expenses 
e Trailer Mount—Monsanto has mor 
than a dozen systems engineers working 
on the application of digital and analog 
techniques to process control. ‘The com 
pany won't discuss plans for installing 
more in-line computers, but it is known 
to be working toward more systems 
analysis. The company plans to use an 
$85,000 trailer-mounted analysis instru 
ment at its Texas City petrochemical 
complex. This should provide plenty of 
data to guide future decisions on in- 
stalling computers 

Monsanto may find, as Phillips Pe- 
troleum did, that a periodic check on 
plant performance is the most economic 
road to efficiency, and that computer 
control won’t be needed in existing 
plants. Grant Russell, head of Mon 
santo’s systems engineering group, sa\ 
that control studies are worth their cost 
even if a computer is not installed 

It’s in future chemical plants that 
computer controls have an assured fu- 
ture. Several companies, including Dow 
Chemical and Union Carbide—which 
forbids its executives even to 
computers with outsiders—have pilot 
plants with on-line computers. It 
likely that full-scale production unit 
will follow. 


discuss 


~ 
TY ses . 
bof ae se 
x 
ol beat I 
ucts are batch f parate it } 
such bewildering variety of 
tions and shapes that « mputers art 
welcomed just to keep track of them all 
Computers first went to work on the 
same sort of data-processing n 
dozens of other industries: accounting, 
inventory control, production s hedul- 
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more companies depend on Hertz Rent A Car because 


HERTZ rents the world’s 
cleanest, best-maintained cars! 








HERTZ shes" 








Hertz rent 


Hertz means dependable service everywhere! 





Hertz, the world’s largest rent a car service, has the world’s largest 
rent a car fleet. Hertz rents new Chevrolets and other fine cars 

and every car is cleaned and checked from bumper to bumper every 
time it goes out. Hertz has more offices, too — and you get the same 
quick and reliable service in every one of them, anywhere you go. 
Next time you need a car anywhere, call any Hertz office — and 
find out how easy and practical renting cars for business can be! 


HE RTZ puts you in the driver’s seat! | 





sparkling clean Chevrolets and other 


fin 
ne 





HERTZ 


RENT A CAR sy 
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mA in Bell System communications ! 


And right now is a good time to find out. 


From Bell System research and development have 
come startlingly new services and equipment, plus 
vast improvements in many existing communications. 
Any businessman concerned with efficiency and 
profits should know about them. 


For example... there is a new family of telephones 
with revolutionary push-button features that let you 
carry on six-way conferences and pick up calls on as 
many as 29 outside, extension or intercwm lines. 


There are PBX switchboards with greatly in- 
creased versatility; advanced teletype equipment; 
and Data-Phone, a new data-transmission service 
that enables you to send data over local or long 
distance telephone circuits at incredible speeds. 


There are private-line services that give you un- 
limited long distance communications between your 
home office and outlying plants for a flat monthly rate. 


There are “hands-free” telephones, automatic- 
answering telephones and a host of other important 
developments. All are designed to save your time, 
cut your costs, improve your service to customers and 
otherwise help you operate more profitably. 

Whether you’re interested in communications 
from desk to desk, from building to building, or from 
city to city, the Bell System can serve your every need 
fully and efficiently. 

Make sure you’re getting the most out of your 
communications. Just call your Bell Telephone busi- 


ness office and ask to have a Communications Con- 
sultant call on you. You'll like what he has to say. 


You have nothing to lose... and probably a great 
deal to gain. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











RECORD 


STORAGE 
At Lowest Unit 
Cost 


For Inactive Records 

















Provide maximum protection 
at minimum cost. Highest grade 
corrugated fibre-board. All one piece 
—no parts to wear, get out of order. 
Single eyelet closure front and 
back provides quick, easy closing 
and opening—and absolute security. 
Labels factory applied, gummed 
titling strips with each box. 25 sizes. 
Sold by all leading stationers. 


Send for FREE Manual of Record Storage Practice; 
complete products catalog. Clip ad to letterhead and 
mail to: Dept BW-11, 


2c" BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Record Storage Specialists Since 1918 


% < «2607 N. 25th Ave., Franklin Park, Ul 
OD 








shipping that helps you 


break through 
. to expand your markets: 


the go-how people, 
methods and record 

of service of the 

fastest growing 

. motor carrier in the history 


of the industry = 
pa 






EKPRESS, INC 





*The motor carrier with more go-how™ m 
General Offices 1450 Wabash Ave., Terre Haute, Ind. 
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... getting the bitterly competing companies——-Westing- 
house, GE, and Daystrom—to cooperate on this project 
may be the toughest control job of all . . . 


ing, research. They began moving into 
control of production operations onls 
about four years ago. 

¢ Rolling Mill Boss—The first pro- 
duction job involving digital equipment, 
but not computers, was simple routine. 
Sets of punch cards were worked out 
that would, through reading devices, 
automatically adjust the rolling mill for 
each pass as a metal piece is run back 
ind forth to squeeze it into sheet or 
plate. 

There are many suppliers of card 
programed rolling mill controls. Wes- 
tinghouse alone has installed 16 or 17 
since it produced its first program in 
1957 for Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Many have been installed also by 
the General Electric Co. and the Square 
D Co. 

The first card programs were com- 
piled on the basis of experience—a 
certain series of passes for a certain size 
of ingot at a certain temperature. But 
each alloy and each size of ingot 
requires a different program, so the pro- 
gram decks kept growing until some 
libraries now contain an unwieldy 
20,000 or so “routines.” 
e¢ Next Step—Even this mass of pro- 
grams wasn't enough to fit all situations. 
For example, if the ingot temperature 
isn’t what the card routine presupposes, 
or if the temperature varies during the 


process, the preprogramed series of 
passes doesn’t do the prescribed 
job. 


So the steelmakers’ next step was 
to use an on-line computer to recalcu- 
late the number of passes and the roll 
pressures according to changes in 
temperature that may occur in the 
process. 

Several rolling mills now under con- 
struction will be almost completely 
controlled by computers. When an 
ingot reaches the roughing mill from 
the holding furnace, its temperature, 
weight, and measurements will be taken 
automatically and fed to the computer. 
In a split second, the computer will 
figure out the roll settings and the 
number of passes through the rolls. All 
the computer has to know beforehand 
is the composition of the alloy and the 
size and gauge of the coil or sheet 
that’s to be made. 

\utomation won't stop there. As 
the metal passes through the rolls, its 
temperature will be measured contin 
uously and the rolling pressure also 
recorded. If this information doesn’t 
jibe with the prearranged program, the 
computer will automatically recalculate 


(STORY on page 50) 


the whole program and issue the neces- 
sary orders to the 
devices. 
e In the Works—At the end of a run, 
the computer will print a ticket identi- 
fying the coil of metal—its dimensions, 
weight, and metallurgical makeup. It 
also provides accounting, payroll, and 
inventory data 

A U.S. Steel spokesman estimates 
that production control computers will 
be tied directly with 
inventory 
years. 
~ Westinghouse is installing computer 
controls on three primary reversing 
mills: U.S. Steel’s South Works neat 
Chicago, Republic Steel’s Gadsden Ala. 
Mill, and Crucible Steel’s roughing 
mill at Midland, Pa. General Electric 
has sold four computer systems to steel 
companies this vear and expects to 
install at least 10 more by the end 
of 1962. : 

Daystrom Systems Div. is putting 
one of the most complex computer 
control systems in Great Lakes Steel 
Corp.’s new hot strip mill near Detroit 
(see diagram p. 59). The computer will 
do the controlling directly instead of 
through punch cards. Daystrom’s com- 
puter will run the roughing mill stands 
through a Westinghouse PRODAC dig- 
ital control system and the seven-stand 
finishing mill through General Electric 
controls. Getting the three bitterly 
competitive companies—Westinghouse, 
GE, and Daystrom—to cooperate on this 
project may be the toughest control job 
of all. 
¢ Pioneering—It’s hard to find an over- 
all pattern in how steel companies are 
putting computer control to use. Gen- 
erally, the industry Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corp., among the spe- 
cialtv steel producers, and Jones & 
Laughlin, among the primary 
ers, with being the most 


: fie 
mill’s con rolling 


iccounting and 
+ rh < , 
data-processing in a_ few 


credits 


produc- 
idventurous 
and advanced 

Allegheny Ludlum savs it trains its 
own staff for computer work, so as to 
protect the knowhow 
he company savs it is experimenting 
with analog as well as general-purpose 
digital computers 

A Jones & Laughlin engineer next 
week will present a paper at the Ameni- 
can Iron & Steel Institute on technical 


its men pick up 


details of what the company ¢onsiders 
the first use of digital computer control 
in a steel mill. He’ll tell what the com- 
pany has learned about operating a GE 
computer control system for the con- 
tinuous annealing line in its tin plate 
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EK. new product ideas, spark your thinking with the dozens of things 





plastics can do. 





Plastics speed production—sturdy epoxy printed circuits for TV sets, 





that vinyl brought to floor 


oh 


washing machine agitators. They can introduce new sales features, as in 


shatterproof a iP styrene drinking tumblers. They 


design opportunities—the polyethylene squeeze bottle 








tile, Plastics stretch service life—a big factor in using phenolic for 






open up new 





classic. With all this, plastics have a unique ability to keep 
down...note the increasing use of plastics in appliances and automobiles. 


Start thinking now about plastics. The more plastics, the better. 


NEW IDEAS THRIVE ON PLASTICS 


And Bake ite Brand plastics give you the widest choice’of the most useful plastics 
available today — polyethylenes, epoxies, phenolics, styrenes, and vinyls. Their 
variety offers greater likelihood of getting the material that’s precisely right for your 

: new product ideas. The unsurpassed technical resources and personnel of Union 
Carbide Plastics Company are ready to help in working out your plans. For a brief 
outline, mail the coupon today. 


oe ee ee ees ee ees ee ee eee ees ee ees ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
1 Union Carbide Plastics Company, Dept. 101 


Division of Union Carbide Corporation 
270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Please send me your 1961 Materials and Data Guide to l 
BakELITE Brand Plastics. hex 
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mill. The system has been at work 
since last spring. 

This installation demonstrates the 
speed and versatility of computer con- 
trol. Steel strip passes through the 
annealing furnace at 2,000 ft. per min- 
ute. The computer controls the zone 
temperature regulators in the furnace, 
keeps track of the changes in material 
where a coil of different composition has 
been welded on the coil in process, and 
changes the furnace temperatures as the 
new batch rolls through. 

It also continuously collects quality- 
control records, supplies calculations on 
incentive pay for the payroll depart- 
ment, and punches data on tape for ac- 
counting and inventory. It tucks away 
all sorts of process information that 
J&L expects to find useful in improv- 
ing the process and in designing new 
furnaces. 
¢ Blast Furnace Next?—J&L is also 
putting a computer in charge of a tin 
plating operation, and U.S. Steel has 
used one to control a sintering plant. 
But so far, computers have found a 
role only in processing that’s apart 
from the basic business of making the 
iron or steel itself. 

Computers are being used, however, 
to figure the input recipes of oxygen 
steel furnaces, and many trade people 
predict that these will be the first 
actual steel-producing units to feel the 
computer's electronic touch. 

The real jackpot would be to put 
the biggest volume producer of all—the 
blast furnace that makes iron—under 
control of computers. Steelmen differ 
on how feasible this is, but they're at- 
tacking the myriad problems on several 
fronts. 

One is Inland’s big hush-hush project 
in collaboration with IBM. Another is 
U.S. Steel’s work on a new blast fur- 
nace at its Duquesne Works that is a 
model of instrumentation—not for com- 
puter control but for analysis of the 
process. U.S. Steel hopes to find out 
what goes on inside a big furnace, 
then to produce a reasonably exact 
mathematical model as basis for practi- 
cal study of computer control. 
¢ Study by Linde—A few months ago 
Linde Co. Div. of Union Carbide Corp. 
told the results of a simulation, on a 
large computer, of a blast furnace op- 
eration. The variables were few—mostly 
such things as blast temperature and 
the oxygen and fuel content of the blast 
—but they were the basis for a com- 
plex mathematical model of the opera- 
tion. 

The computer performed impres- 
sively merely in the mathematics of 
the model, largely the figuring of the 
heat balances. Linde scientists estimated 
that this part of the study would have 
taken 15 years with manual calculations. 
Even more impressively, though, the 
big computer in three minutes ran a 
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series of simulations that represented 
24 years of testing on a real furnace. 
The simulations showed a_ result 
that explains why everyone is looking 
eagerly toward computer control of 
blast furnaces: Production could be 
boosted as much as 30% by the best 
possible combination of oxygen and 
fuel mixes, pressures, and coke rates. 
¢ Much to Learn—Results of these 
simulations were so startling that the 
accuracy of the computer was ques- 
tioned. Spot checks were run in a blast 
furnace, and the tests found few errors 


of more than 2%, none of more than 
=e 
7 ve 


This seems to indicate that almost 
enough is known about blast furnaces 
to put them under automatic control. 
But that’s not quite so. For one thing, 
more variables will have to be intro- 
duced than the Linde study in- 
cluded. 

Engineers say, for example, they have 
to know more about the burden, the 
materials that are dumped into the 
top of a blast furnace and that end 
up as iron, gases, and slag. Right now, 
there is no way to analyze it contin- 


uously and accurately all through the 
melting process 


Greater use of beneficiated ores, over 
which the steelmakers have much 
closer control of content, may make 


it easier to predict performance in blast 
furnaces. U.S. Steel is even considering 
use of a computer to control the blend 
ing and processing of ores at the mine 
¢ Justifying Investment—Several steel 
executives agree that the industrv now 
has the hardware—the computers and 
the controls—to go to automation of 
mills from start to finish. Thev see 
the big questions as the return on 
investment, development of people to 
handle automated controls, and_ the 
improvement of basic knowledge about 
processes. 

Ihe payout is still in controversy. 
U.S. Steel spokesmen think the invest- 
ment is worthwhile in new plants but 
is often hard to justify, economically, 
in older plants. “It’s easier to hide 
the cost in new plants,” one savs. But 
a J&L engineer says his company feels 
this is no barrier, that improvement 
of production and of qualitv control 
vields a quick return on investment 


Computer Controls in Every Plant? 


Each of the four big process indus- 
tries—power, petroleum, chemicals, and 
steel—will put more computers to work 
in control systems than will anv other 
industry. But they are not the only 
process industries to use them. Com- 
puter controls are already being sct up 
to control gas pipelines and to run 
cement plants. Computers are used 
to make batches of ice cream and pro- 
vide formulas for cattle feed mixes 
Managements m other process indus- 
trices would be foolish not to consider 
what computer controls might do for 
them. 

There’s a rather different problem in 
the industries whose products end up 
as units, rather than as bulk materials; 
such products—for instance, automobiles 
—are called discrete in the trade. Ninetv- 
nine out of a hundred engineers will 
tell you that the whole concept of com- 
puter controls is uneconomic for unit 
production. But at least one such pro- 
duction and assembly line is being run 
by closed-loop controls. That’s a West- 
em Electric plant that turns out pre- 
cision carbon resistors. The furnace and 
grinding operation that makes the re- 
sistors is watched over and controlled 
by a Roval McBee LPG 30, one of the 
smallest and least costly computers on 
the market. In addition, the LPG 30 
tests and records the quality of each 
resistor. 
¢ Morale Builder—How far computers 
will be able to move into industry in 
general is still highly moot. But there’s 
one point on which all hands are agreed: 


It’s wonderful for morale. That’s be- 
cause the brainwork that thev take over 
is very largely the drudgery of routine 
calculation. But the new brainwork for 
which it has created a need has brought 
a sense of achievement and enthusiasm 
to the scientists and engineers who work 
with the complicated monsters 

An Ebasco engineer savs: “The differ- 
ence in morale is almost unbelievable. 
Engineers on automation projects are 
really excited by their work.” A steel- 
man adds: “For our engineers, it’s th 
greatest thing since the last big pay 
increase. The men feel they are getting 
out of the specialist hole they wer 
stuck in and getting a chance to tackle 
whole problems—or much bigger pieces, 
anvway. You have no idea what that 
means in terms of raising their spirits.’ 
e Pleas for Jobs—A manufacturer of 
computers was asked if his customers 
ever hired away his application engi- 
neers. “‘No,” he said, “We have the 
other problem. Our customers’ engi 
neers want to come and work for us.” 

This overwhelming enthusiasm can 
be a two-edged sword. As the chemical 
executive said, it can cost a bundle just 
to find out where vou need—or don’t 
need—computers. Just like anyone else, 
engineers can get overenthusiastic, and 
they can spend you into bankruptcy 

On the other hand, it can be foolish 
to delay too long installing computers 
and developing a staff that knows this 
new technology. All this adds up to a 
management decision—one that no com- 
puter can make. Not vet, anyway. END 
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Something new has been added to the steel 
buildings now joining their hundreds of 
thousands of Stran-Steel predecessors at 
work in business, in industry and on farms 


The new addition: pre-engineered design and 
styling. For these are the Stran-Styles—the 
first to offer contemporary styling in a 
variety of architectural materials. The first 
conceived by Harley Earl Associates, indus- 
trial designers. And the latest of many in- 
dustry firsts (among them buildings in color) 
by National Steel’s Stran-Steel division. 
Packaged good looks, a crisp modern 
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Arriving in style, steel buildings...from 


image for your firm, cost-lowering mass 
production economies. With any of the new 
Stran-Style buildings you can have all that 
and more today. The more: behind-the- 
scenes practicality that Stran-Steel is equally 
famous for. Features like rapid construc- 
tion; heating, cooling and maintenance 
economies; spacious column-free interiors 
and enduring weather protection 


We at National Steel view the Stran-Styles 
as a sparkling new contribution to what is 
already the most complete and distinctive 
line of pre-engineered steel buildings on the 








market. And Stran-Steel ingenuity will con- 
tinue to lead the way as it proves again and 
again that there’s always more arriving in 
style from National Steel. For complete 
literature write Stran-Steel Corporation, 
Detroit 29, Michigan. 


This STEELMARK of the American 
steel industry tells you a product is 
steel-made, steel-modern and steel- | Steel Ny 


strong. Look for it when you buy. 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION, GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. Major divisions: Great Lakes Steel Corporation + Weirton Steel Company 
Midwest Steel Corporation + Stran-Steel Corporation « Enamelstrip Corporation « The Hanna Furnace Corporation « National Steel Products Company 














Last year the average American used a 
record 220 pounds of paper packaging. One 
reason is the increased versatility of paper 
combined with textiles, metals and plastics. 
Many such package developments are 
products of the research laboratories of 


‘= UNION-CAMP 


Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 

















Another new development using 





Transparent cable jacket of Geon 
gives truckers see-through convenience 


Designed to meet new ICC truck- 
trailer wiring requirements that call 
for higher-capacity electrical circuits, 
this new cable gives installers real 
convenience. Conductors insulated 
in various colors of Geon are con- 
tained in a jacket of clear Geon 
vinyl, so that locating wires for 
making connections is fast and easy 

At the same time, truckers get top 
quality electrical protection because 


B.EGoodrich 





GEON vinyls » HYCAR rubber and latex - GOOD-RITE chemicals 


Geon gives excellent dielectric prop- 3135 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. Cable 


erties and good resistance to abra- iddress: Goodchemco 


sion, weathering and heat. It is non In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario 
flammable, has low temperature flex- 
ibility and is extremely inert to oil, 
chemicals and solvents. Geon retains 
its properties over years of service. 


Here’s another example of the way 





Geon vinyl improves products. For 
information, write Dept. GA-9, B.F. Goodrich Chemical Company 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company “ a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company 


and plasticizers 


In Finance 


Edge Act Company for Argentine Financing 


Formed by Boston’s First National Bank 


The drive by U.S. banks to capture international busi- 
ness takes many forms. One that is attracting more 
attention these days is the Edge Act way—Edge Act 
companies are banking corporations chartered by the 
Federal Reserve to engage in either foreign investment 
or banking activities. Latest entry in the field is First 
National Bank of Boston, which has formed a subsidiary 
to operate an Argentine finance corporation. 

First National’s Argentine operation, capitalized at 
100-million pesos (about $1.25-million) will handle short- 
term commercial paper of local distributors of farm 
equipment, trucks, and buses, then branch out into 
other wholesale and retail loans. It’s the first U.S. bank 
to set up such an operation in Argentina, although 
several U.S. banks have gone into other Argentine 
ventures over the past year. 

There’s a big need for financing facilities in Argentina, 
which has only a few commercial finance companies. 
This lack contributes to the extremely tight and expen- 
sive money market there. First National, for instance, 
expects a rate of return of 20% to 30%. 

The bank runs the risks, of course, of changing 
values in the Argentine peso. But it feels the Frondizi 
government has kept currency values relatively firm, 
and should continue to do so over the next few vears. 

First National’s move reflects the interest of U.S. 
banks in setting up Edge Act corporations. But Victor 
Rockhill, president of Chase Manhattan’s Edge Act 
subsidiary, Chase International Investment Corp., 
warned recently that unless government-sponored organi- 
zations, such as the Export-Import Bank, left more 
business to private institutions, growth of Edge Act cor- 
porations would be limited. Rockhill says Edge Act 
companies are directing more attention to direct invest- 
ment than to short-term bank financing, and that this 
trend could falter if tax-exempt government agencies 
continue to provide long-term funds at low rates. 


* * B 
FDIC Plans Curbs on “Link Financing,” 


Calls Deposits Ineligible for Insurance 


“Link financing’—which is gaining popularity as a 
device to circumvent compensating balance requirements 
of commercial banks (BW —Oct.15'60,p66)—has come 
under attack from the government's Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp., which insures bank deposits up to 
$10,000. 

In link financing, a borrower arranges—usually through 
a broker—to have funds deposited in his bank. his 
deposit takes the place of a compensating balance— 
the portion of the loan, normally about 20%, that the 
borrower otherwise would have to leave on deposit at 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT FINANCE ON: 


@ P. 84—Fed’s new series sharpens debate over 
money supply. 





the bank. For this service, the borrower pays a fee, 
which can run from 2% to 5% of the deposit. 

Royal L. Coburn, FDIC’s general counsel, who calls 
link financing “an unsound banking practice,” says the 
FDIC is planning to curb its use. He adds that the 
deposits that a bank receives in a link financing deal 
are not eligible for FDIC insurance; he says that news- 
paper advertising implying that such deposits are insured 
is “misleading.” 

Leading link financing brokers, however, take sharp 
exception to Coburn’s views. Morton W. Goldberg, 
chairman of B. C. Morton & Co., a link financing broker 
that solicits funds from the public by advertising bank 
time deposits with a 5% return and “principal insured,” 
says that the FDIC statement on the insurability of 
link financing is “way out in left field.” He says that 
“link financing deposits are no different from any other,” 
and that B. C. Morton plans to go to court to try to 
get a so-called declaratory judgment saying that the 
FDIC position is in error. 


Complex Empire of Colorado Financier 


Seen in Danger of Collapsing 


The financial complex erected by Colorado financier 
Allen Lefferdink is in danger of “collapsing,” according 
to the state’s banking commissioner, Frank Goldy. 

The state has seized Lefferdink’s Boulder Industrial 
Bank and appointed a receiver to administer the bank’s 
assets. In addition, Lefferdink has been forced to file 
bankruptcy petitions for reorganization of three of his 
firms—Allied Colorado Enterprises, Boulder Acceptance 
Corp., and Allen Enterprises, Inc. And the Internal 
Revenue Service has filed liens against him for $114,000 
back federal taxes. 

His Magic Mountain amusement park is now in the 
charge of a referee in bankruptcy who has recommended 


-that he be declared bankrupt, and Tower Merchandise 


Mart is in the hands of a receiver. 

Several weeks ago, Lefferdink sold off his Colorado 
Credit Life Insurance, Inc., and its nine-story Boulder 
office building to American Investors Life Insurance 
Co. of Houston. However Green Shield Insurance Co. 
of Boulder has obtained a temporary injunction holding 
up this transfer, pending court action on its claim that 
it had bought part of Colorado Credit Life business 
but that Colorado Credit won’t turn over $515,000 in 
insurance reserves that are allegedly part of the deal. 

Lefferdink, who has sold over $12-million worth of 
stock in different companies during the past five years, 
is currently reported trying to arrange new financing to 
prop up his empire. In August, when he tried to sell 
stock in another new issue, Allied Lending Corp., he 
acknowledged to the SEC that his various enterprises 
had lost almost $4-million in late 1959 and 1960. 
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Demand Deposits Plus Currency 
Outside the Banks 
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Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System 


Fed’s New Measure of the Money Supply 






{seasonally adjusted) 
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Scarcity Where It Counts Most 


The Federal Reserve Board this week 
published a new series of statistics on 
the money supply (chart). In doing so, 
the ed for the first time gave official 
approval to the classic definition of the 
money supply—demand deposits (check- 
ing accounts) plus currency in the hands 
of the public. 

The Fed’s decision to come out with 
a precise definition is of more than rou- 
tine interest to both bankers and busi- 
Till there has been a 
long-standing argument over just what 
constitutes the money  supply—and 
whether the available supply is adequati 
to the needs of a growing economy. 

[his debate has sharpened in the past 
year. Usually, the money supply in- 
creases when the Fed eases up on the 


nessmen now 


credit reins. But this time it hasn’t 
happened, though the Fed moved to 
isier money last March. The down 


ward trend of the money supply seems 
to have been arrested, but the response 
has been far smaller than the Fed’s 
moves ordinarily could be expected to 
produce. Some economists sav that this 
is a sign that the Fed’s policv is still too 
restrictive to allow for economic growth. 
¢ Other Factors—Many economists 
think it is foolish to talk the 
money supply without including “near 
money” or “money substitutes’ —bank 
time deposits, savings and loan shares, 
Treasury bills, and other short-run 
money market investments. If these are 
included in the definition, the picture 
looks much better 

By accepting the narrow 


ibout 


classic con 


84 Fina 


nce 


cept, the Fed provides support for those 
who think there is something radically 
wrong with monetary The 
money supply, as the Fed defines it, is 
not behaving the way it should 

As for the new series of statistics, it 
closely parallels what the Fed has been 
publishing on demand deposits and cur- 
rency—except that the total runs 
sistently about $2-billion higher 

At the higher levels of the new series, 
the total money supply in September 
was $140.5-billion down some $2.5-bil- 
lion from the all-time peak of July, 
1959 
¢ Surprise—This is contrary to normal 
expectation, and officials of the Fed 
in Washington and at the il Re 
serve Bank in New York bit 
puzzled by the perverse pattern. In 
orthodox money the 
growth of the supply is restricted when 
money is tight, because the Fed is not 
allowing bank reserves to expand. In 
easy money periods, the reverse should 
be true, because the Fed is pumping 
idditional reserves into the banking 
system. These reserves would be loaned 
to thus increasing demand 
deposits and the money suppl 

Though you can’t now establish a 


p' Nic ICS 


con- 


| ede 
irc 1 


management 


business, 


direct connection between the slow- 
down in the economy and a lack of ade 
quate funds, the Fed is intent on seeing 
that no shortage develops. It wants 
enough expansion in the monev supph 
to meet “legitimate” needs of business 
for credit, but not enough to restart the 


inflationary spiral. 


To understand the Fed cern, 
take a look at the w money has eased 
since the start of th In Januar 
credit was extreme cht ind th 
banking svstem had a reserve deficit of 
about $500-million. That meant that 
Ove! ill, borrowing from th Ked t 
meet reser } ments exceeded free 
reserves by $500-million. ‘lod net 
free reserves of the member banks—the 
excess over borrowing—wet running 
between $350-million and $500-million 
e Reserves Rise—Th« itch is that in 
the same period when the Fed allowed 
bank reserves to increase by approxim- 
ately $1-billion, the money supplv actu- 
ally declined by about the san nount 
t’s this that has baffled the expert 
despite several partial explanations that 
can be offered 

« Corpor T poli \ has been to 
cut bank balances to the minimum 
Excess cash being invested in th 
open market, thus frequently draining 
deposits out of the banking system 
This long-time policy spread to a lot 
more companies last winter, when rat 
on Treasury bills shot up close to 5 
Now, with the bill rates back down ne 
2%, companies are still holding down 
their bank balan 

e Velocit th it t ] h - 
mand deposits turn over, has risen 
sharplv, due to sharp pencil work 
corporate treasurers and to a 
more efhicient use of bank balan In 
September, demand deposits at N 
York banks turned over at an ual 
étie: a 6S & tin hiol th 
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N/D SPECIAL ALLOY BALL BEARINGS KEEP 
BUTTERFLY VALVE MODULATING AT 9OO'F.! 


PROBLEM: Require highly heat-resistant ball bearings for butterfly valve which modulates 
900° F. hot air blast in turbine air bleed. Despite radial loads up to 300 Ibs., shaft must turn 
effortlessly through 65°. 


SOLUTION: New Departure Sales Engineers, cooperating with Stratos, manufacturer of 
the constant speed auxiliary power turbine, recommended N/D's special aircraft ball bearing 
of cast cobalt base alloy for this critical application. These bearings were selected for their 
ability to withstand extremely high temperatures without deterioration. 





Extensive testing proved that the bearings in this N/D equipped modulating system, currently 
used on the Lockheed Hercules C-130A military transport, operate at required standards 
of performance and reliability . . . and without lubrication! What's more, maximum turbine Photo: Courtesy 


speed variation, produced by full throttle, is completely corrected in 1.5 frictionless seconds. 
Auxiliary power turbine equippe 
lf your aircraft accessory designs require bearings that operate efficiently at with obalt base alloy N/D ba 


unusually high temperatures and speeds, invite a N/D Sales Engineer to KN bearings which operate su 
participate in your early design discussions. For additional information call fully at high temperature wit! 
or write New Departure Division, General Motors Corporation, Bristol, Conn. lubricant protection! 


NEW DOE PAR TURE 


BALL BEARINGS 








Now I see what they mean when they say, 


“HIGH OUTPUT PER POUND OF JOY FAN 
RESULTS IN VITAL WEIGHT SAVINGS” 


On missiles, aircraft, and atomic subs where every pound and cubic inch 
of equipment saved counts heavily, Joy custom-designed fans set the 
standards. Fans weighing a pound or less produce 50 CFM of air at 
pressures as high as 2’’ WG. Compact and efficient Joy fans are aboard 
the Nautilus and sister atomic subs, meeting the rigid standards of atomic 
service. Other Joy fans perform a variety of functions on Douglas, 
Boeing, Lockheed and Convair jet aircraft. Still other fans are used in 
missile programs such as the Nike, Bomarc and Hawk. 

Efficiency and compactness are achieved by use of the basic vane- 
axial design for Joy custom-built fans. Although hundreds of standard 
models are available, custom designs can be supplied to your specifica- 
tions. All Joy fans have in common the high output per pound of weight 
which has made them popular with designers working to MIL SPECS. 

In addition to the custom-designed fans, Joy makes a complete line of 
adjustable-pitch fans for commercial and industrial cooling and venti- 
lating. Whatever your air moving problem may be, Joy can provide you 
with the best solution. 

For full details on Joy custom fans, write for Bulletin 1143-56. 


R MOVING EQUIPMENT FOR ALL INDUSTRY a OY Y 


2 Joy Manvfacturing Company 
Pittsburgh 22, Pe. 

—- yD sy ®) Oliver Building, Pittsburg 

ee B + capa in Conedo: Joy Manwtacturing Compony 

Dust Collectors | Reciprocating & Dynamic Compressors | Biowers (Coneda) Limited, Golt, Ontario 
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. about $1-billion in new 
reserves, have gone to banks 
outside the leading money 
centers... 


(STORY on page 84) 


hectic dav f 1929 and it p f 
124.4 tim S 
given amount r mon 
harder, it red to a certain 
the need for an inc in the 
supply 

hese are long-term trends irg 
outside the d ntrol. But th 
suggest that the environment in which 
monetary policy must operate 
ing. 
> ~Maldistribution "—The Fed itself 
may have contributed to the recent 
drop in the money suppl lhere’s 
tle question that the nature of it 
money moves in 1960 have contribute 
to what one economist calls a ““‘bad ma 
distributio1 ‘ 


= 
“~~ 


serves have piled up in country bank 
that have been unwilling or unable to 
put them to work; the big city banks, 
which have had to bear the brunt of 
lending to business, have remained 
tight. 

This result wasn’t what the Fed 
planned, but it happened. Now mone 
market men are talking about “‘statisti- 
cal ease” in the banking system, imply- 
ing that easy money is more apparent 
than real 

Since August, the Fed has moved 
twice for easier credit, the second time 
only a week ago. It has stepped up the 
amount of vault cash that member 
banks can include in reserve requir¢ 
ments, and it made an outright cut in 
the requirements for banks in New 
York and Chicago—down to 164 from 
18%. 

These m ; will h Ip ease th po- 
sition of the big banks as intended 
In New York and Chicag th get 
ibout $520-millior n additional 1 
serves. But the biggest benefits, about 
$1-billion in new reserve have § 
to b ns utside th leading m 
cent 
° In ‘New beret high loan-deposit 
ratios of the bis tv banks point to tl 
illusory natur f the easing. In New 
York in mid-September the ratio 1 
still at 67 lose to a cvclical 
(This was befor 
serve requiremen doesn t 
lly take effect until Dec. 1.) A 1 
two ago you'd ha xpected a figure 
like that only when the Fed was p1 
ing down hard on dit 

New York bank rry about 25 yf 
all commercial and industrial loat ind 


} 


a much larger proportion of 
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Coming full gallop, his face hidden by a closed 
helmet, and amidst the noise and dust of the field 
—you could nevertheless instantly identify the 
man — by the marking emblazoned on his 
shield, on the coat over his armor, on his 
horsecloth and on his banner. Such highly 
useful, individual identification by heraldic 
markings began 6000 years ago — and exists 
today in forms as familiar as the American eagle. 


Aye-the mark ofa clansman! 


And for the product you make today, recognition by your 
customer of what it is is just as important as the shield 
was to the knight. And this quick and certain recognition 
or identification all hinges on how well your product 
speaks for itself — with a mark, label, or other 
identification which informs and perhaps decorates 
as well. 


This is where we can probably help you — finding 

the one best and lowest cost way for your product 

to say what you want it to say — part number, size, 
use instructions, specifications, guarantee, reorder 
information, your trademark, etc. We don’t have all 
the answers by any means, but we've helped 

supply practical methods using thousands of 
combinations of Markem machines, type and ink 

to identify all sorts of parts, products, and 

packages in all sizes, shapes and materials. If 

you'd like your product to speak for itself — a 
completely, competently and economically — ask 

us if we can help you. Markem Machine Co., . 
Keene 33, N. H. S 


MARKEM ....-:.: YOUR PRODUCT SPEAK FOR ITSELF 








New switch: Sylvania helps 


Sylvania shows how to make more profit by 
lowering the Total Cost of Lighting . . . and backs 
it with exclusive Light Insurance Policy! 

The Hoover Company has shown the world how to save 
work. Today Sylvania is showing Hoover how to lower 
costs. For Sylvania fluorescent lamps give more light on 
the same power, and actually cut maintenance and Total 


Cost of Lighting—TCL (which means cost of lamp plus 


power plus maintenance). What’s mor 
this claim with an exclusive Light In 


guarantees you top performance or 


Only Sylvania offers this insurance. Hoove 
You should too! 


Sylvania Lighting Products, a D 
Inc., Dept. 57, 60 Boston St., Saler 
(Canada) Ltd., P. O. Box 2190, St 





ylvania fluorescent ! 
UF Opinion to Provide better 
Performance any other brand of 
luorescent NM the basis of uni- 
formity of rmance Uniformity of 
4Ppearance , ed brightness and 
life, it May be Ned to the Supplier 
for full refund the Purchase Price.” 


amp 


> Hoover clean up 
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Harper produces over 100 alloys to 
“thread the needle” in meeting your 





specific corrosion-resistant needs 


ANOTHER HARPER 
Difference 
What alloy do you need? In 
what size and shape fastener? 
Harper maintains a stock of over 
150,000,000 pieces in over 100 
alloys to meet your requirements 
quickly. Alloying is an important 
part of Hiamper's completely inte- 
grated operatiém,)i:t includes 
elements, billets, and @atruding to 
fabricating parts—assuring you of 

uniform high quality at low’ 
possible prices. Harper distribue™ 
tors everywhere maintain com.’ 
plete stocks for immediate 
delivery. See your Yellow Pages, 


THE H. M. HARPER 


COMPANY 
8200 Lehigh Ave. » Morton Grove, ill. 
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on demai t for then en 


powc! Pi in ! igs ints C 
only | r the posit l igainst 
res : 
32 in big city banks elsewhere, and 
almost 40 n ntr anh Since 
time deposits ha n increasing ¢ 
all, including them in the money sup 
would make th national picture look 
much rosier. But the New York bank 
the biggest suppliers of business credit, 
haven’t been helped materially by the 
surge in time dept sit 

With individuals as well as corpo 
tions becoming increasingly conscious of 
terest rates—as illustrated bv th 
S&Ls’ rapid growth compared to other 
savings mediums—excess liquidity wi 
probably continue to pile up in bank 


and S&Ls. But the increase will be out 


side the areas where the mone 


used most effectively te itistv the 
mands of business for credit 

e Worriers—This imbalance causes the 
drop in the money supply, which 
worrving the Fed. It is worrying othe1 
too. Aubrey G. Lanston & Co., Inc.., 


major dealer in U.S. government bond 
noted shortly before the Fed’s lat 
cut in reser requirements that the 
“poor distribution of reserves still 
the money market an atmosphere of 
tightness. It also has the effect of slow 
ing down the expansion in the mon 
supply.” Others in the field agre¢ 
Critics of the Fed feel that it i 
chiefly to blame for the failure of the 
money supply to expand, because it 


clamped down hard on credit during 
the 1958-59 boom. |] nomic advisers 
of Sen. John | Kennedy mostly feel 
that the rate of growth in the econom 


and the rat f growth in the mone\ 
supply are closely related. ‘hey thin 


that when one slows down the oth 

does, too. Essentiallv, this is the think 
ing behind Kennedv’s attack on what he 
calls the ‘tight money policies” of th 


Eisenhower Administration 

e Conservative View—More conserva 
tive economists doubt that the relation 
ship is as simple as this. Thus Alan 
Greenspan, of the economic consulting 
firm of Townsend-Greenspan & Co 
Inc., thinks that limiting the expansl 
of the money supply is the _ best 
means of achieving long-term econo 
growth. He says that vou invite a spc 
ulative boom—and the chance of 
sequent collapse—in the securities ma 
kets if you allow the money supph 
expand too rapidh 


Ihere’s no wavy to1 ncile the 
ferences. But it may not be ne 
If the Fed s towarc 
credit, a growing shat f th 
serves in the banking stem ight 
filter through into th 
banks that can put them to w \ 
economist for one of N Y 
money market banks s We 
to have a nice 1 1 t n 
soon.” END 
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STARDOM 






FOR 
YOUR 
PRODUCT 


Skillful timing 

on the playing field ' 
—or in business— 
calls for the ability 
to anticipate 


competitive moves, 


Particularly so, 
when developing new 


products or product features, 


This is where 
a strategy huddle 
might easily result 


in high scoring sales, 


As “specialists 

in developing specialties” 

from chemically modified 
starches, synthetic resins 

and adhesives, we have been 
highly successful in helping 
many of our customers achieve 
a level of success for their 
products that deservedly 

can be called—STARDOM. 


vy Ask for our 
press conference report N-106 


on Polyvinylidene Chloride 
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“STRONG MAN” Col. Joseph Mobutu nominally controls most o 
the Congo, but plots and disorders make his position shaky. 
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U.N. Faces Nearly 


For more than three stormy months, 
the United Nations has wrestled with 
chaos in the Congo. In the young re- 
public today, the U.N. has about 20,- 
000 troops and about 150 civilian spe- 
cialists. But chaos, intensifying instead 
of abating, is winning the battle. 

At the beginning, the U.N. moved 
swiftly, efficiently Ordered to the 
Congo from all over the world, U.N. 
officials quickly reopened the port of 
Matadi, restored control of air traffic, 
reinstituted weather forecasting, and 
took other stopgap measures. U.N. 
troops were sent into the provinces to 
preserve order. 

“Suddenly,” a U.N. official in Leo- 
poldville says, “it became apparent that 
our task was not so modest as just a 
repair job. We had to build a nation.” 
¢ Trouble on All Fronts—That’s when 
the U. N.’s troubles started. The Congo 
had no foundations on which to build 
Without a stable government to work 
with, U.N. officials were frustrated in 


their attempts to train Congolese. “You 
would work with a man for a while,” 


says a U.N. specialist, “and then, one 


day, you'd find another man sitting at 
his desk. It was necessary to start all 
ove! 

Meanwhile, under orders to fire only 
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in self-defense, U. N. troops were unable 
to put down violence. Since most 
Congolese don’t understand the restric 
tions on U.N. military forces, thev tend 
to ridicule rather than respect them. 
On top of this, the U.N. has had to 
fight its own red tape, pressure from the 
Soviet bloc, and interference from the 
leftist states of Guinea and Ghana. 
¢ Little Headway—Although U.N. off 
cials have worked diligently with Congo- 
under Premier Lumumba, with 
“commissioners” appointed by military 
chief Col. Joseph Mobutu, and even 
with the Belgians hired by Mobutu to 
take posts in the Congolese govern- 
ment, they have been able to do little 
with the Congo’s basic problems 


lese 


[he economy remains a_ patchwork 
affair, running on the momentum it 


built up during colonial days before 


July 1. Private industry just manages to 
function. Public services operate in 
some areas, not in others. Katanga 


Province, the mineral storehouse of the 
Congo, is still in secession. 

¢ Political Vacuum—The U. N.’s prime 
problem is that no Congolese leader 
with authority can be found. Col. Mo 
butu, the “strong man” who overthrew 
Premier Lumumba and then expelled 
the Russians and Czechs, is the closest 


MOB VIOLENCE has plagued the Congo since its independence, 








Total Chaos 
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Here, soldiers hold back tribesmen protesting lack of representation. 


in Congo 


effect on the population is unsettling. 

At U.N. headquarters in the Roval 

apartment building in Leopoldville, D1 
Sture Linner, chief of U.N. civil opera 
tions, sums up the problem by pointing 
out that only in the most favorable cli- 
mate can the Congo’s economic and 
social structure be restored. And _ the 
climate is anything but favorable. “At 
the moment,” he said, “‘anvthing we 
undertake is a difficult operation. We 
ire all waiting and hoping.” 
* Economic Bedlam—Although tw 
moil has continued to mount in the 
Congo, the U.N. has made some el« 
mentary progress with the Congolese 
economy by setting up an ersatz central 
bank called Le Conseil Monetaire. This 
will control foreign exchange reserve, 
manage the country’s credit system, dis- 
count government loans, and arrange 
next year to have a law passed setting 
up a central bank. 

Otherwise, however, the economy re- 
mains in almost the same bedlam that 
plagues Congolese politics—almost, but 
not quite. When the smoke cleared 
from the summer’s violence, there wer 
many whole pieces left in the economic 
debris. 

Belgium’s big Societe Generale and 
Britain’s Unilever found, for instance, 
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that their many retail subsidiaries were 
still open for business, that their ware 
houses had not be destroyed. Operat- 
ing mostly on inventory, the stores arc 
still in business. If thev were not, the 
U.N.’s job would be even more com- 
plicated 

¢ Business as Usual—A BusINess WEEK 
reporter just back from the Congo 
found in the capital city of Leopoldville 


some appearance of prosperity. On the 
streets there are manv cars. Buses op 
erate. Shops are open; shelves are well- 
stocked. Several restaurants serve ex- 
cellent food, which Belgian owners 
manage mehow to import lele 
phones work. Along once-swank Ru 
\lbert ewalk cafes are busy at night 
serving ind highballs to growing 
crowds of Europeans and some Con- 


ho have the money to p 

Beneath the surface, however, there 
is no prosperity. During the daytime, 
the atmosphere of gaicty dries up. It is 


hot, and on the sidewalks are many 


goles W 


Congolese who have no jobs. Unem 
ployment is high. 
In the countryside, there is not even 


an illusion of prosperity. Many planta 
tions ar Others, in native 
hands, are running down. Deep in the 
bush, the Congo suffered perhaps its 
greatest single economic setback when 


an invasion by Lumumba’s 


closed. 


troops 


forced Forminiere to close its diamond 
mines at Bakwanga, in Kasai Province 





SECESSIONIST Premier Moise Tshombe of copper-rich Katanga 
province won't reunite with rest of Congo except on his own terms. 
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Bakwanga has the free world’s largest 
kna@wn deposits of industrial diamonds, 
with reserves estimated at 300-million 
karats. 

¢ Katanga crisis—Of all the Congo’s 
pioblems, however, the one that pinches 
the most is Katanga. And this is th 
problem that the U.N. has been able 
to do the least about. Copper-rich 
Katanga, which once generated 60% 
of the Congo’s income, wants nothing 
to do with the U. N.—or with Leopold- 
ville, except on Katanga’s terms. 

Under the rule of Moise Tshombe, 
Katanga is doing much better than the 
rest of the Congo. It is not prospering, 
however. It need the Congo market 
for its textiles, pastries, tobacco, and 
other secondary industries. Becaus« 
these industries have cut back, unem 
ployment is becoming serious in Ka- 
tanga. 

If for no other reason than to silence 
criticism, the U. N. would like a better 
grip on Katanga. Many Africans, espc 
cially leftists, say the U.N. is protecting 
Belgian “colonialists” in Katanga. Al 
though Tshombe reluctantly let U.N. 
forces in to replace Belgian troops, he 
has not invited U.N. civilians to advise 
his government. He relies exclusively 
on Belgians. 

e U.N. Troops—Katanga’s dispute with 
the U.N. became more acute when 
'shombe demanded that Secy. Gen 
Hammarskjold recall the U.N.’s polit 
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450 per minute... 
from wire! 


NATIONAL MACHINERY CO. 
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National Speed Cold Headers 
parts at the highest a on — 
e s 
ever achieved. (450 per minute in 
the 4%” size): 
These jobs and others are cold- 
forged scra rom wire in this 
rugged, efficient new family of 
National Headers. 
ing you make or use metal parts 
tity? We welcome you pe 
Tiffin for actual machine 
strations and a thorough study of 
your header needs. 
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Still closed in crisis: 
Congo’s big diamond 
and tin mines. 


iss, SA 


Leopoldville 





REPUBLIC OF 
THE CONGO 


Elisabethville 


ical representative in Elisabethville, Ian 
Berendsen of New Zealand, and the 
U.N. military commander Northern 
Katanga, Col. Henry Byrnes of Ireland 
l'shombe says U.N. troops in the north 
have looted and behaved “‘scandal- 
ously.” 

Always an unwelcome presence in 
Katanga, the U.N. became an object 
after pillaging tribesmen at 
destroyed equipment at the 


of scorn 


Manono 


tin mines owned by the Belgian com- 
pany Geomines. U.N. Irish troops 
were present but, under their “self- 


defense” orders, were unable to prevent 
the pillage. Since then, Katanga’s news- 
papers have run cartoons 
depicting U.N. soldiers watching pil- 
lage with cameras in hand and rifles on 
the ground. Residents sarcastically call 
U.N. troops “our angels.” 

¢ Biggest Mine Running—Onc 1 
Katanga can afford an offhand attitud 


S irdonically 


ison 


with the U.N. is that Union Miniet 
du Haut-Katanga, the copper giant of 
the Congo, is still operating at full 


Although 
ence caused an estimated $1] million 
worth of damage in Katanga, Union 
Miniere—and its ability to contribute to 


speed rioting after independ 


the Katanga conomv—wa barely 
ratched 
“We cut back production f 1 few 


cdavs, after our 
Gener! 


Europeans left the cop 


il Manager Gerard 


per mines,” 


Assol gnon told BUSINESS WEEK In | li i 
bethville. “But they came back, and we 
began operating again. Th ear we'll 


+] ] 
produce more copper than last veat 


about 300,000 metric tons ympared 
with 280,000 last vear.’ 

Union Miniere has suffered some set 
backs, however. The National Road 
which the company used last year to 
ship half its exports across the Cong 


has been severed. “Instead of 
out of Matadi,” Assoignon says, “we 
ship now from Angola and Mozam 
bique Another effect of secession is 
that Union Minicre has been cut off 
from its traditional sour f palm oil 


shipping 


in Kasai Province [t imports from 
Angola 

“The U.N. has not been help 
in these matters Assoignon 





wryly. H 
on the U.N 

Although others are cautious about 
the future, Union Miniere is going 
th m plans. It’s pen- 


declined to comment further 


ahead wv xpansi 


ing a new pit at Kambove and an auto 
mated copper refinery at Luilu. Other 
construction now under way at 
Kamoto 

Acting Independent—With Union 
Miniere on its side of the line, Katanga 
feels ne mmpulsion to prepare for the 
day when it might want to tap the 
U.N. for fund In fact, Katanga has 


offered to contribute to the U.N. opera- 
tion in the Congo tarting with no re 
serves in July, the province 
build up about $10-million by yearend. 
But it is losing lots of fore 
with some $16-million repatriated in 


Cxpe ts to 


oni Cx¢ hang¢ 


September alone by anxious individuals 
and compani¢ Already issuing its own 
stamps, Katanga expects to put out its 
own currency soon 

Ihe U.N. does not recognize Ka- 
tanga as a Se] 
does anv Congolese official in Leopold 


ville In 


( Nn 

Congo—on Katanga’s terms. Basi 
Katanga want confederation 

“Before independen 
tributed +4 of the Congo budget,” 
savs I nom Affairs Minist Sol 
mon ‘Tshizan “We got back only 
19 We v th that situation 
igain. We will itrol our income fo 
our benefit 
e Congo’s Need—If Katanga needs the 
Congo for 1 the Congo needs 


—s ven for its 1 nu ind 
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Prefabricated in a variety of designs .. . 




















Only new Thinlite curtain wall by Owens-Illinois 


combines daylight control, varied design, low maintenance 


Inside or out, Owens-Illinois Thinlite cur- tions, glass windows and ventilation strips Hr achat: oa - + heels ee ree ws 
astic CO é Af iment 
tain wall is a beauty to behold Measuring two feet high. four or five corrugated & solid fiber shippin 
a ' ; - ’ = ~ boxes . multiwall paper bag fe 
Prefabricated Thinlite sections offer feet wide and just two inches thick, Thin- kraft paper for shipping boxe 





a " — : . _ . Hos . . > 
the many advantages of curtain wall con lite curtain wall panels offer space and AERO en a a ee ee 


struction, plus control of daylight. “Solar weight savings, easy installation, insula- INDUSTRIAL glass pipe + glass tubing & rod 
” wr: Xk, } S Tr communication & power insulator 
selection” Thinlite units cut glare and tion and low maintenance. Thinlite sys 









Kimble laboratory glas 


radiant heat, while directing daylight to tem comes with all necessary framing. 
: ’ vials * ampuls « clinical glassware 


terior areas. Thinlite, which adds beauty to all types 


: Libbey Safedge glassware + cut 
A variety of beautiful effects is possi of public and commercial buildings, typi- 4 


decorated tumblers & 


ble with Thinlite’s interchangeable units _ fies the research and imagination behind a omen 


—clear glass, pastel or deep-hued sec- all Owens-Illinois products. 


THINLITE CURTAIN WALL O WENS -LLuI NOIS 


AN (i) PRODUCT GENERAL OFFICES « TOLEDO 1, OHIO 





Mobil Program produces *20,099 


K&T's automated Milwaukee-Matic is a specialized, 
high-precision tape-controlled multi-purpose machine 
tool. Mobil-recommended procedures for preventing 
fouling of vital hydraulic servo-valves during initial 
start-up have greatly simplified field preventive main- 


tenance flushing operations. Savings to date: $11,515. 














Reduces oil costs . . . promotes effective PM procedures... produces 
production economies in building of KaT special tape-controlled machinery 


Kearney & Trecker is a major producer of nu- 
merically controlled precision machines, includ- 
ing skin mills, profilers—and the exciting new 
Milwaukee-Matic, a tape-controlled machine 
tool which can automatically perform a wide 
variety of complex machining operations on a 
given workpiece with a single setup. 

Long a subscriber to the Mobil approach to 
Correct Lubrication, K&T has relied on a Mobil 


+ 


Program through the 7 years of operation of its 
Special Machinery Division plant. Close cooper- 





To assure clean hydraulic systems and correct opera- 
tion of servo-valves, K&T uses large quantities of 
hydraulic oil to test-operate its special machinery 
prior to shipment. Previous practice had been to 
discard all oils after a single use. At Mobil’s recom- 
mendation, these oils are now filtered and re-used 
for preliminary flushing operations. Savings to 
K&T: $4,631 in 1959. 


ation and liaison between Mobil and K&T per- 
sonnel have resulted in a minimum of downtime, 
rock-bottom lubrication costs, and improved 
maintenance, manufacturing and production ef- 
ficiencies. Dollar savings at K&T to date total 
$20,099 . . . just one indication of the success of 
the Mobil Program. 

For information on how a Mobil Program 
might benefit you, call your Mobil Representa- 
tive or write: Mobil Oil Company, 150 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York. 





In manufacturing Profilers, K&T planned to remove 
loose mill scale from hydraulic piping by disman- 
tling parts and pickling them. At Mobil’s recom- 
mendation, piping was left intact, and each unit 
was flushed with a specially formulated hydraulic 
oil. This dissolved binder material permitting effec- 
tive removal of dirt and scale—with resultant sav- 
ings of $3,953. 





A Mobil-recommended preventive maintenance 
procedure for correct lubrication on this $300,000 
horizontal boring mill prevented a recurrence of a 
$2,550 repair bill previously caused by lack of 
lubrication. 


When the mist lubricating unit in K&T’s Milwaukee- 
Matic produced a dense migrating oil fog, Mobil 
was asked for a solution. Next morning K&T had 


g unit elim- 


it. A special Mobil oil in the micro-fog 


inated objectionable fog. 


Correct Lubrication 

















For lounge chair luxury at 10 miles a minute 


Urethane Foam Cushioning 


is specified for 






AMERICA Arwmiimaes 


The famed Boeing 707 is called 

the world’s most thoroughly-tested 
commercial jet transport by 
aeronautical experts—and the quietest 


and most comfortable by its passengers. 


One of the important decisions 
leading to this achievement was 

the selection of urethane foam for seat 
cushioning, carpet underlay, cabin 
padding and acoustical insulation 


throughout the ship. 


Urethane foam was created by modern- 
day scientists to attain the ultimate in 
cushioning comlort and insulating 

~ 
properties for modern-day needs. 
No filling material ever had to pass a 
tougher battery of tests to qualify for 
first place in the 707. 


If cushioning, padding or insulating 
materials are among the products you 
buy, sell or use, remember—the best 
test of a product's credentials is the 


kind of companies who specify it. 





Write for Mobay’s newly-published Foam Progress Report MOBAY 
Mobay Chemical Company, Pittsburgh 5, Pa 


F-1 First in Urethane Chemistry 


U.S. Manufacturers* Push 
Plant Investment Abroad 
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Here’s the Overseas Share of 
Total Plant Investment by 
Three Industries in 1959... 


Billions of Dollars 
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MACHINERY TRANSPORT. CHEMICALS 
(incl, electr.) EQUIPMENT 


Data: Dept. of Commerce 


... And How U.S. Manufacturers 
Financed 1959 Additions to 
Their Total Overseas Assets 
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New Look at U.S. Plants Abroad 


In the Survey of Current Business 
for October, the Commerce Dept. has 
added another chapter to the story it 
has been unfolding on U.S. corporate 
investment abroad. Last month's chap- 
ter gave the first official figures on the 
worldwide sales being made from the 
overseas operations of American com 
panies (BW—Oct.8'60,p158). 

This month, Commerce stresses the 
rapid growth of capital outlays abroad 
by U.S. manufacturing companies, es- 
pecially in Western Europe. It also dis- 
closes officially for the first time where 
these companies, and U.S. petroleum 
and mining companies as well, get the 
financing to expand their fixed and 
other assets abroad. The striking thing 
here is the relatively small role of funds 
supplied by parent companies and other 
sources in the U.S. (chart). 


|. Overseas Capital Spending 


According to Commerce, capital 
spending on overseas plant and equip- 
ment by U.S. manufacturers will be 
$1.3-billion in 1960, up $100-million 
from 1958 and 1959. This puts manu 
facturing investment almost in a class 
with petroleum, whose total annual out- 
lays now are running at $1.6-billion. 
Some 44% of the manufacturing in- 
vestment this year will be in Western 
Europe, a considerably higher percent- 
age than ever before. About $300-mil- 
lion is going to Britain and $270-million 
to the European Economic Commu- 
nity, with two-thirds of the latter figure 
accounted for by West Germany. 
¢ Rise Expected—Moreover, capital 
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outlays in manufacturing are due to go 
up again in 1961, with Europe once 
more the favored spot. This shows up 
in the recent investment survey by the 
McGraw-Hill Economics Dept., which 
indicates that Europe’s share will be 
50% next vear. If the investment in- 
tentions of companies in this survey 
pan out, you can expect the total manu- 
facturing investment in the EEC coun- 
tries to rise over that in Britain. 

Ihe Commerce Dept. figures also 
show that overseas plant and equipment 
outlays by several U.S. manufacturing 
industries alreadv have become a sizable 
part of their over-all capital spending. 
If you exclude primary iron and steel 
products, the average for manufactur- 
ing is 14%; it is 20% for transporta- 
tion equipment (mainly autos), and as 
high as 27% for rubber products. 

In some respects, the most interest- 
ing new data provided by Commerce is 
on how U.S. companies finance their 
expansion abroad in both fixed and 
other assets. In the case of manufactur- 
ing, funds from the U.S. totaled $469- 
million in 1959 and accounted for only 
20% ot the addition to total resources 
last vear. Each of the three other finan- 
cial sources—depletion and depreciation, 
retained carnings abroad, and funds 
from foreign creditors and investors— 
contributed a larger share than funds 


from the U.S. 


ll. The Profits Flow Back 


Out of the $1,275-million in overseas 
net income for 1959, manufacturing 
companies retained abroad $665-million 


for investment, but still had $610-mil- 
lion available for remittance to the 
U.S.—or considerably more than the 
total funds they took directly from the 
U.S. Almost the same picture emerges 
if you separate manufacturing invest- 
ment in Western Europe from the 
worldwide total. 

¢ A Future Plus—The new figures for 
“funds from the U.S.” jibe with earlier 
Commerce statistics on the capital out- 
flow for direct investment. And this is 
an item in the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments which is often regarded as a con- 
tributing factor to our over-all payments 
deficit. If you consider all the new fig- 
ures, however, it becomes clear that the 
return flow of earnings even now offsets 
the capital outflow. Meanwhile, of 
course, U.S. companies are building up 
a very large potential of dividends and 
profits that some day will come back to 
the U.S. and count as a plus in the bal- 
ance of payments. 

Or a over-all basis, according to 
Commerce, total assets employed by 
U. S. companies abroad reached nearly 
$42-billion as early as 1957. Out of this 
total, $24-billion was financed by U.S. 
parent companies and other U.S. resi- 
dents, and $18-billion by local investors 
abroad. What’s more, says Commerce, 
“the U.S. ownership was mainly in the 
form of equity interests in stock, sur- 
plus, and branch accounts, while for- 
eign investors financed most of the debt 
of the enterprises.” It’s this fact that 
explains why, over the long run, the 
profits from U.S. “direct-investment 
enterprises” abroad will come mainly 
to this country. END 
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“A tax-free plant in 


Puerto Rico lowered our prices 
and increased our profits!”’ 


—says Lester E. Perry, a U.S. manufacturer who reports that 


his new Puerto Rican factory is producing “astonishing results” 


ESTER E. PERRY is president of the 
Perrygraf Corporation. This family- 
held company is the leading manufac- 
turer of disc and slide charts used for 
sales tools. 
Two years ago, Perrygraf’s plants in 
Los Angeles and Chicago could no 








How a plant in Puerto Rico 
builds profits for a 
family-owned business 


by Lester E. Perry 


Family-owned corporations wanting 
to keep their stock in the family, 
often wonder why they should put 
on pressure to grow. 

If $100,000 can be added to net 
profit for the year, maybe $25,000 
will wind up in the bank. The rest 
will be in expanded plant, inventory, 
and accounts receivable. 

At tax time, the $25,000 must 
come out of the bank, $27,000 more 
must be borrowed, and all of it 
given to the revenue department. 
Every year a bigger business with a 
bigger mortgage, and not a dollar of 
your own money to spend. 

All this is changed in Puerto Rico, 
thanks to the Commonwealth's tax 
holiday. The $25,000 would stay in 
the bank, and no borrowing would 


be necessary 














longer keep up with orders. So Presi- 
dent Perry set up the Lester Corpora- 
tion in Puerto Rico as a Perrygraf 
supplier. 


Larger profits, lower prices 


Here is what Mr. Perry has to say about 
his Puerto Rican Company: 

“A Puerto Rican operation makes 
possible larger profits, lower prices—or 
both, as in our case. A 30 per cent pay- 
roll in the States can be 20 per cent in 
Puerto Rico. We pass production sav- 
ings on to our customers with some 
astonishing results. 

“A recent 6,000,.000-run of an adver- 
tising premium was taken profitably at 
$120,000, or $60,000 below the nearest 
competing bid. We delivered a million 
slide charts a week. 

“Thanks to our Puerto Rican com- 
pany, Perrygraft Corporation's sales 
have grown 40 per cent during the last 
two years. 

“If there is a catch to manufacturing 
in Puerto Rico, we haven't found it. 

“Our experience in hiring Puerto 

Rican workers has been excellent. 
We can get better employees than 
in the States because there are more 
to choose from. 

“Most of them are high school grad- 
uates, and speak some English. They are 
young married people, combining 
youthful vitality with steadiness of fine 
character. 

“They learn fast, and are desperately 
anxious to make our operation a success” 


Not a single complaint 


“In two years, we have not had a single 
complaint from customers about prod- 
ucts made in San Juan 

“Shipping has been no problem. We 


buy our shipping materials locally for 
considerably less than we pay on the 
mainland. And our goods actually get to 
New York faster from San Juan than 
from Chicago 

“Details involving factory space 
shipping, and supplies were all admira- 
bly planned by Puerto Rico’s Economic 
Development Administration.” 


Looking for a plant site? 


Lester Perry’s enthusiasm is typical of 
what you find all over Puerto Rico these 
days. No fewer than six hundred U.S 
manufacturers have opened new plants 
in this sunny Commonwealth in the last 
ten years 

If you are looking for a plant site 
why not fly down and talk with some of 
these prospering manufacturers? The 
will tell you all about Puerto Rico's 
markable ten-year tax holiday 
many other advantages 

Go any time. You don’t need a pass 
port or foreign currency— Puerto Rico 
is part of the U.S. political and eco- 


nomic systems 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION, writ 
or telephone the offices of any of the re 
gional consultants of the Common 
wealth of Puerto Rico 
velopment Administration In NEW 
YORK — 666 Fifth Ave. (CIrcle 5-1 200) 
in BOSTON—607 Boylston St. (COngress 
2-1310); in CHICAGO—79 West Monroe 
St. (ANdover 3-4887-8); in LOS AN 
GELES—5525 Wilshire Blvd. (WEbste: 
1-1225); in PHILADELPHIA —Transpo! 


Economic De 


tation Building, 6 Penn Center (LOcust 
8-2665); in MIAMI—Dupont Plaza 
Suite 709-12 (FRanklin 
In SAN JUAN, call Gabrie 


Cente! 
77-2618) 


Rivera Hernandez at San Juan 3-0040 


In Business Abroad 


Venezuela Approves Aluminum Plant 
To Be Built by Reynolds Metals 


The Venezuelan government has given its go-ahead 
to Reynolds Metals Co. to build a $13.5-million alu- 
minum reduction plant. This approval indicates that 
Pres. Romulo Betancourt is opening the way for foreign 
investment despite opposition that includes members of 
his government's coalition. 

The project, which calls for a 25,000-ton annual capac- 
ity plant, will be a mixed-capital venture, in accord with 
Venezuela’s policy. ‘Ihe project is part of Betancourt’s 
plan for revitalizing the Venezuelan economy (BW— 
May7'60,p114). Reynolds and the Venezuelan govern- 
ment are expected to put up 50% each. 

Leftists had picked the project as a focus of nationalist 
agitation against foreign capital and were able to delay 
approval for nearly a year. ‘This approval involves no 
commitment by the government to grant bauxite con- 
cessions to Reynolds if commercial deposits are found in 
the Guayana region. 


Two-Way Increase in Tourism 


Between U.S., Russia Forecast 


Despite the increase in cold war tensions, Russia ex- 
pects more U.S. tourists next year than it received this 
year. And it expects to send more Soviet travelers here. 

Sergei S. Nikitin, vice-president of the official Russian 
tourist agency, was in Washington this week to discuss 
tourism. He predicts that 20,000 Americans will visit 
Russia in 1961, compared with 15,000 this year. In 1959, 
200 Russians (not counting Premier Khrushchev) toured 
the U.S. This year, 600 will have visited here, and next 
vear, according to Nikitin, more will come. He didn’t 
say how many. 


Mergers of British Companies Planned 


In Real Estate, Radio-Electronics Fields 


In London this week, company officials revealed mer- 
ger proposals for these companies: 

* Pye Ltd. and E. K. Cole Ltd., (Ekco), two top 
television, radio and electronics companies. 

* City & Central Investments, headed by Charles 
Clore, and City Centre Properties, led by Jack Cotton. 
Both are leading real estate development firms. 

The Pye-Ekco tie-up is the latest in a series of mergers 
in the British radio and electronics industry. ‘lhe pro- 
posed merger will take place through a joint holding 
company that will be worth about $70-million in assets. 
Company spokesmen say the merger will combine re 
search and export activities. It will also give the com- 
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panies a better competitive position in Britain’s TV 
market, which is nearing saturation. 

The planned merger between the two real estate firms 
arose directly out of activities in the U.S. Beth have 
moved into New York City real estate recently—Clore 
bidding for a 99-vear lease at 44 Wall Street and Cotton 
taking a financial share of Grand Central City. Both 
firms, whose combined value is about $182-million, have 
plans for further developments abroad. 





Jeep-Borne “Guardian Angels” Prowl 


Mexican Roads to Rescue Tourists 


The Mexican government’s ‘Tourism Dept. has put 
into service a fleet of “Tourist’s Guardian Angels” to 
assist the hundreds of thousands of U.S. visitors that 
pour in by car from ‘Texas and California each year. 

The Guardian Angels are crews of Jeeps (picture) 
equipped with an array of mechanical, medical, and 
morale-boosting equipment. The Jeep drivers speak Eng- 
lish, are trained mechanics, are qualified in first aid, 
and have a tested knowledge of Mexico’s history, tourist 
sights, and accommodations in their regions. 

Ten of these crews are now operating and 25 more will 
be added before the end of this year. ‘Their first reports 
indicate that running out of gas and engine trouble are 
high on the list of tourist troubles. Another problem: 
Many people are just plain lost. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


In the Council of Europe, the British government has 
started discussions with other industrial countries on the 
possibility of an international patent agreement. ‘lhe 
Common Market nations which don’t include Britain, 
are known to be determined to set up a common patent 
system. ‘The British would like to see it extended to 
the rest of Europe and the U.S. 


India is taking a page from the Netherlands’ book on 
pumping water. Garlick & Co. of Bombay has bid on a 
government project to set up 30,000 windmills to pump 
water for irrigation. The project’s cost is estimated at 
$16-million. It calls for installing pumps capable of 
moving 12,000 gal. a day. India is also experimenting 
with a West German windmill to generate electricity. 


Rusiness Abroad 101 
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Low-cost sprinkling system: Western Electric utilized more than 20,000 feet of 
Republic SRK at their new Oklahoma City telephone accessories plant. 30-acre 
plot is watered automatically . . . economically . . . in just 16 hours, Plastic pipe 


cut time and cost of installation. 





Salt water disposal system: Midwest Oil Corporation 
uses Republic SRK to dispose of approximately 700 
barrels of salt water per day. In lines once replaced 


every six to eight months, SRK remains in service in- 
definitely. There is no corrosion . . . no evidence of 
chemical action in general . . . and very little damage 
from abrasion. 














Handling sodium sulphate: since switching to Republic SRK, an important 
chemical manufacturer gets better than three times the life than with 
conventional pipe. 80,000 feet of SRK has been used to pipe highly 
corrosive sodium sulphate solution in temperatures ranging from 12 to 70 
degrees in pressures to 100 psi. 





Plumbing and specialized piping: a major Ohio research center is equipped 
with SRK waste lines, vents, distilled water lines, vacuum lines, and low 
pressure air lines. Records show that the entire system was installed 
twice as fast... for less than half the money ... than would have been 
possible with conventional pipe. 





/ uses Republic Plastic Pipe 
! ways, for many reasons 


Take a good plastic pipe. Republic’s semi-rigid 
SRK® is immune to oxidation . . . immune to 
electrolytic action .. . immune to most industrial 
chemicals including acids, alkalies, and salt 
solutions. 

Initial price is competitive with ordinary pipe. 
Speed of installation—many times faster than 
ordinary pipe. You'll find SRK on the job in and 
around chemical plants, paper mills, textile and 
food processing plants, distilleries, metalworking 
plants, mines, sewage treatment plants, pickling 






and plating plants, and in the vast petroleum and 
natural gas industries. 


Made from virgin A.B.S. resins, Republic SRK 
is produced in half-inch through eight-inch 
diameters in a wide range of pressure ratings. 
Pipe is joined with solvent-welded, leakproof 
plastic fittings requiring only a handsaw for 
cutting and a brush to apply the welding solution. 
SRK can be used in combination with other pip- 
ing. Check your Republic distributor or mail the 
coupon for additional information. 





REPUBLIC STEEL 


Walls Wier Ringe 
x Sudard, Steels avd Slik, -70eAoS 





























MINIMUM YIELD STRENGTH 100,000 PSI: Republic’s CENTURY 
SERIES of high strength, stress-relieved, cold finished steel bars 
lets you choose from five grades .. . five price levels . . . . 
five degrees of machinability. Better strength-to-toughness 
ratios are frequently obtained by selecting one of the lower 
sulphur, less expensive grades. Return coupon for information. 


MACHINING ONE-PIECE VALVE STEMS: National Acme Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, uses Republic ENDURO” Type 303 Stainless 
Steel for Hyseal Valve Stems used in new American-Standard 
single-lever mixing faucets. Valve stems are completed in 
a single setup. Ten operations including a multiple end drilling 
of six holes on a 15° angle are performed in 12 seconds. For 
information on the more than 40 standard types of stainless 
steel avialable from Republic, mail the coupon. 


SPECIAL SECTIONS: Grader and bulldozer blades are produced 
from Republic Hot Rolled Special Sections by Bucyrus Blades, » 
Inc., Bucyrus, Ohio. Uniform high impact strength and wear 
resistance—proved on the job—are the result of rigidly 
controlled chemistries and production techniques. Our technical 
people will be happy to show you how Republic's wide range 

of special section sizes and contours can be adapted to your 
particular product requirement. 


DEPT. BW-1244 
1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING 


0 SRK Plastic Pipe 


DC Stainless Steel 


Name 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Please send more information on: 

(1 CENTURY SERIES 

0 Hot Rolled Special Sections 





Company— 





Address___ 





City 
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How to Test 
You r Trad ema rk MODERN OR ABSTRACT vs. PICTORIAL OR 


Research shows the type of trade- SS Ay 
mark you choose says a lot about 
what kind of company it represents. 


To see how your trademark measures 
up in the public eye: TRADITIONAL OR HERALDIC : MODERN OR 


First, inspect the trademark types 
on these pages — they have been &*: 
grouped according to outstanding cb 
common characteristics. 


Then decide which types your 
trademark resembles. 


hie ' 
These trademarks have been classified care- A@® ae 
fully. Psychologists of Opinion Research Corp. y/ 


grouped them in terms of their single dominant a 
or outstanding characteristics. Practically all 
trademarks can be classified as having one or BOLD LINES 
more of these characteristics. Take Elsie, the fa- 
miliar Borden cow. She's predominantly an Ani- 
mate symbol. But she also has Pictorial elements, O 
is a Feminine symbol, is a Complex symbol, and WHITE MA 
is depicted by Curved Lines. So Elsie gives a dis- 
tinct idea about Borden, even to people who 
have not seen her before. 

In the box below, check what characteristics ANIMATED FIGURES VS. INANIMATE 
best describe your trademark. 


Then turn to pages 108-109 to see ' Na #4 €) 4 


what people think of these types. 


MASCULINE SYMBOLS . _ FEMININE 





DELICATE 





(ssa 























What Trademark Types 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc. is about will be worth the investment of all t 
to introduce a new trademark for its time and money—one that will give p« 
McKesson Laboratories division, a proc- ple the idea you want them to have of 
ess that will involve a million dollars and =your company? The Opinion Research 
take several years to complete. Abbott Corp. method illustrated above and on 
Laboratories, General Foods, and Wes- _ pages 108-9 is an attempt to provide an 
tinghouse Electric have similarly impres- objective vardstick for judging how well 
sive trademark programs in progress. a trademark does its job. With the aid 
Their efforts indicate that face-lifting a of the illustrations BUSINESS WEEK read- 
corporate symbol can be both time- ers can get a line on what their trade- 
consuming and costly, running as high marks say to the public. 
as $15-million to $20-million in some ¢ Testing the Principles—As trademark 
cases. alteration has grown to the status of a 

How do vou pick a trademark that major operation, a lot has been written 


oMWC On COU BW HN = 
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REPRESENTATIONAL 


=2© 


ABSTRACT 


-S i) 


CURVED LINES 


SDB®”® 


SUGGESTED MOTION 


‘O-<2@ 


RIGHTWARD MOTION Vs. 


STRAIGHT LINES 


Nee 


STATIC OR SYMMETRICAL 


Hoe 


LEFTWARD MOTION 


> > a= 


SIMPLE VS. 


@€u 


BRIGHT COLORS vs. 


COMPLEX 


O4@ 


MUTED TONES 


=, 5: 3ee 


Tell Consumers About a Company 


about the principles involved. But man- 
agement has had little objective proof 
of these principles. The research has 
been done mostly by design firms, and 
most nranagers have hesitated to ques- 
tion the designers’ judgments. 

The trademark study by the Prince- 
ton research company, Opinion Re- 
search Corp., offers the esthetically 
hesitant executive some disinterested 
standards on which to base judgments 
on trademarks. The results, incidentally, 
tend to corroborate the designers. 

* Ground Rules—ORC decided to test 
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how consumers react to various types 
of trademarks. It sought to select trade- 
marks representing substantial com- 
panies, but to rule out those—such as 
Borden’s Elsie the Cow and General 
Electric’s monogram—that have become 
indelibly associated with their com- 
panies in the public’s mind. ORC felt 
its test panels of consumers would be 
unable to judge such marks objectively 
on the basis of effectiveness alone. 
The next step was to group the test 
trademarks by types, according to their 
dominant characteristics, as illustrated 


above. Some marks, ORC found, could 
best be classified according to whether 
they were pictorial or abstract, others 
by whether they were bright or muted, 
and so on. 

To classify a trademark in any group, 
all of ORC’s psychologists had to agrec 
on what was its most striking charac- 
teristic. To put Continental Can’s con 
centric “C” symbol in the “simple” 
category, for example, they all had to 
agree that simplicity was its outstanding 
characteristic. 
¢ Scoring the Trademarks—Then ORC 
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What a memory! How do you check quality and record What a view! Here's a rz 
it on coils of tinplate up to three miles long? New Cutler-Hammer at Idlewild Airport. It’s so c 
sensing, memory device does it. It’s the first of its kind anywhere. two miles away 











What’s new in contro/ for automation ? 


An automatic warehouse 
that tells car bodies when 


to stop 


Cutler-Hammer system directs car 
bodies to and from storage area for 
a major automobile manufacturer. 
The need was for a buffer storage area for 
car bodies between the assembly plant and 
the body building plant. 

Before this storage area idea was con- 
ceived, car bodies went from the line of the 
body plant right to the line of the assembly 
plant. If one line had to shut down, the 
other did, too. 

Cutler-Hammer systems control men de- 
veloped the electrical control that sorts the 
car bodies coming from the body plant to 
one of eleven storage conveyors. Also, any 
body style can be taken off the conveyor 
and sent to the assembly line. 

And, now? No shutdowns in one plant if 
the other is shut down temporarily. Any 
body style needed can be put on the assembly 
line. Couldn’t be done before. So now, parts 
shortages affecting one body style don’t 
affect production. 


Automation is more effic 
WHAT’S NEW? ASK... 


Cutler-Hammer Inc., Milwaukee, Wisc 
Hammer international, C. A. 


oO 


cOonsin e 
Associates anadian 


A ANVIMER 


sion: Airborne Instruments Laboratory « Subsidiary: Cutler- 
Cutler-Hammer, Ltd.; 


and go 


The conveyor system installed only last 
year is paying big dividends in reduced 
assembly line costs. As a result, several sim- 
ilar installations have been ordered. 


The importance ofan electrical con 
trol man. A Cutler-Hammer control ma: 
can bring wide experience to your automa 
tion planning table. He’s handled many di! 
ferent products. He’s worked with man: 
different systems. With the proper contro! 
recommendations, many thousands of dollars 
can be saved. 


The big change at Cutler-Hammer. 
You can see a change at Cutler-Hammer. 
We've prepared for the expected growth in the 
sixties with new, better products, new plant 
capacities, new engineering talent. If you’re 
planning ahead, we’d like to talk to you. 
We could save you time and money in your 
automation planning. Contact the Cutler- 
Hammer sales office nearest you to see how. 


jent when the control expert is called in early. 


Ei 


con TROL’ 





Cutler-Hammer Mexicana, S. A. 











Here’s 


ACHIEVEMENT IMAGE: 
Strong or powerful 
Large company 
Stable 


Long tradition of reliability 


ACTION IMAGE: 
Progressive 
Active 
Forward-looking 


Scientific & research-minded 
PRODUCT & CUSTOMER IMAGE: 


Consumer products 
Men customers 

Low prices 
PERSONALITY IMAGE: 
Warm and friendly 
Relaxed and informal 
Youthful 

Exciting 

Serene 

ESTHETIC IMAGE: 
Good taste 

Beautiful or attractive 
Modern 


ACHIEVEMENT IMAGE: 
Strong or powerful 
Large company 
Stable 


Long tradition of reliability 


ACTION IMAGE: 
Progressive 
Active 
Forward-looking 


Scientific & research-minded 
PRODUCT & CUSTOMER IMAGE: 


Consumer products 
Men customers 

Low prices 
PERSONALITY IMAGE: 
Warm and friendly 
Relaxed and informal 
Youthful 

Exciting 

Serene 

ESTHETIC IMAGE: 
Good taste 

Beautiful or attractive 
_ Modern 


(Continued) 
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MODERN OR yo PICTORIAL 
ABSTRACT 





let loose its carefully selected sample 
of consumers on its groups of trade- 
marks. They were told to decide which 
tvpe of symbol better expressed the 
various company qualities listed on the 


108 Marke fi 


ag ee Bon“ 
MASCULINE ye FEMININE 
SYMBOLS SYMBOLS 





EE 4 6 
16™ 


scoreboard above. This involved many 
separate comparisons; and for each 
group, a different sample of about 200 
people was used. The percentage scores 
in the table were arrived at bv aver- 








What tne Public Sees in Various | | 
wy = | 


TRADITIONAL 


=O -4%) 


MODERN OR 
ABSTRACT 


vs. 
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BOLD VS DELICATE 
LINES “LINES 
54°% 
33 ‘ 
34 
33 
5 i 
10 = 
8 | 
0 
16% 
48 mello 
12 
17 
25 
17 
2 
i 17 | 
7 
20 
24 
aging result f the omparison 
In each comparison, the panel de 
cided which of two different trademark 
better exemplified a particular compan 
qualitv. Take, for example, a simple vs 
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Types of Trademark 


hea “Se, 623" BA*e2 O26 @noS 


ANIMATED vs. INANIMATE CURVED ys. STRAIGHT SUGGESTED Z STATIC OR 
ACHIEVEMENT IMAGE: FIGURES THINGS LINES LINE MOTION SYMMETRICAL 
Strong or powerful / 26% 21% 
Large company 
Stable 
Long tradition of reliability 
ACTION IMAGE: 
Progressive 
Active 
Forward-looking 
Scientific & research-minded 
PRODUCT & CUSTOMER IMAGE: 
Consumer products 31 Sore 
Men customers 
Low prices 
PERSONALITY IMAGE: 
Warm and friendly 
Relaxed and informal 
Youthful 
Exciting 
Serene 
' ESTHETIC IMAGE: 
Good taste 
Beautiful or attractive 
Modern 








1% 
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RIGHTWARD yo LEFTWARD SIMPLE yo COMPLEX BRIGHT 10 MUTED 
ACHIEVEMENT IMAGE: MOTION MOTION coLors ‘** TONES 


Strong or powerful 27% 33% 6% 
Large company 31 ~ 
Stable: 26 Ree 
Long tradition of reliability 19 ter 
ACTION IMAGE: 
Progressive 28 Gamer 
Active 32 BASS 
Forward-looking 31 BSEEEea ie 
Scientific & research-minded 18 
| PRODUCT & CUSTOMER IMAGE: 
Consumer products 4a 
Men customers . 
Low prices 
PERSONALITY IMAGE: 
j Warm and friendly 
Relaxed and informal 
Youthful 
Exciting 
| Serene 
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35 31 
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ESTHETIC IMAGE: 
Good taste 

Beautiful or attractive 
Modern 
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complex trademark to suggest a youth- centric C’s against Sherwin-Williams’ and so on until all simple vs. complex 


ful company. The panel would pit a paint can covering the world. Then it marks were covered. 

trademark in the “simple” group on might compare AC Spark Plug’s “‘sim- The scoreboard shows the result— 
page 105 against one in the “complex” ple’ AC mark with Eastman Kodak's 35% in favor of simple trademarks as 
| group—perhaps Continental Can’s con- “complex” seal (fourth in that group) more “vouthful” than complex trade- 
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HOW TO MAKE 


TAX FREE 
PROFITS 


When you locate your overseas plant in Ireland you 
receive ten years exemption® from income tax on export 
profits plus five years reduced taxation. This is only one 
of the many advantages you receive when you manu- 
facture in Ireland for sale to rich, fast-growing European 
markets. Outright, non-repayable cash grants help you 
build your factory (up to 100% of cost), equip it with 
machinery (up to 50% of cost) and train your workers 
(up to 100% of cost)! 


Other incentives include preferential treatment for your 
products in many countries, reasonable wage scales 
(about a third of those paid in the U.S.), ample power, 
and a plentiful supply of interested, intelligent labor. 
Write today for details of the many profitable incen- 
tives offered when you locate in Ireland! 


*23 year exemption in Shannon Free Airport area. 


IRISH INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 


405 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Telephone: OXford 7-0848 
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This wonderfully simple pneumatic hauler will 
unload a vast range of dry flowables with unu- 
sual efficiency. It’s called Butler “P-D” (for 
pressure differential) and it absolutely thrives 
on hard-to-handle loads. You get fast, positive, 
100 per cent clean-out every time. No special 
receiving equipment is needed .. . for either 
horizontal or vertical delivery. 

Moreover, your shipments deliver worry-free 
in a Butler Pneumatic Trailer. The cylindrical 
shape saves weight, and it’s the sturdiest and 
safest design yet developed for a pressure vessel. 
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HAULING VERSATILITY IS THIS 





BUTLER “P-D’”’ TRAILER’S LONG SUIT 


Careful automatic welding eliminates stress. 
Code and ICC safety factors are incorporated. 
And with no interior belts or liners to wear out, 
costly downtime is minimized. 

Cement .. . plastic pellets . . . fertilizer .. . fly- 
ash ... whatever you handle. . . it will pay you 
dividends to go bulk with Butler. We will be glad 
to advise you if your product can be readily de- 
livered in a “P-D” trailer. And Butler also pro- 
vides a full line of high-quality steel and alumi- 
num transports for liquid hauling needs. Write 
direct to the Butler office nearest you for details. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7313 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri « 931A Sixth Avenue, S.E., Mi 


polis 14, Mi ta 








Manufacturers of Equipment for Transportation, Bulk Storage, Farming, Outdoor Advertising * Metal Buildings * Plastic Panels * Contract Manufacturing 
Factories at Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Galesburg, Ill. * Richmond, Calif. * Birmingham, Ala. * Houston, Tex. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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Which Type of Flu 
Will Strike This Winter? 





TYPE C 


TYPE D TYPE E 





A cold-like 
illness 


First seen in U:S., 
1944-45 


“A virus in search 
of a disease” 











Dangerous 


Never seen in 
epidemic form 


Also called para- 
influenza 1 


Cincinnati 
First seen in 
Japan, 1952 Croup-like 
symptoms 


Dangerous, but 
rare 


Also called 
para-influenza—2 


First seen in 











Medical Authorities Can’t Predict, But Are... 


Trying to Ward Off the Flu 


Last week, the Health Department 
of the City of New York warned the 
18,000 doctors practicing within its 
jurisdiction, that all “high risk’’ patients 
should be vaccinated immediately 
against influenza. 

The warning came in the wake of a 
similar alert sounded by the U.S. Public 
Health Service. Since October, 1957, 
three: flu epidemics in the U.S. have 
been accompanied by an abnormal 
death rate. 

The 1957 epidemic or pandemic, 
which lasted from October to Decem- 
ber, killed an estimated 78,000 Ameri- 
cans. A second wave started in January, 
1958, and ran for three months. The 
third, picking off victims who escaped 
in 1957-58, chalked up a death rate of 
more than 1,000 a week at its height 
last February. 
¢ Unpredictable—Medical experts can’t 
sav when or where the next flu epidemic 
will strike. The spread of the viruses 
that cause the tvpes of the 
disease (table above) is unpredictable 
as well as mysterious. 

Ordinarily, an epidemic breaks out 
with little or no warning, however. 
Medical authorities can sometimes spot 
a large group of coughing, sniffling vic- 
tims before a pandemic hits. But at 
that point, there is little that individual 
doctors can do to prevent the airborne 


various 
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transmission of a flu virus to vulnerable 
sectors of the populace. 

In about three weeks, the epidemic 
generally reaches its peak. As much as 
20% to 40% of an entire population 
can be infected, depending on how 
much natural immunity people have to 
the particular virus form. After it has 
swept around the world in this fashion, 
flu usually dies away just as quickly as 
it broke out. A flu pandemic seems to 
occur every second or third vear. 
¢ Gaps in Knowledge—There is. still 
much that scientists do not know about 
the tiny, round, furry viruses that cause 
the five distinct types of influenza. They 
haven't discovered, for example, what 
makes a virus change or mutate—thwart- 
ing any long-lasting vaccination protec- 
tion. They still haven’t determined what 
causes a particular type to increase in 
virulence as it sweeps from population 
to population. And they don’t know 
vet where to look for new drugs to 
combat the spread of flu viruses. 
¢ Five Virus Types—In recent vears, 
however, researchers have made signifi- 
cant progress in a number of other di- 
rections. It wasn’t very many years ago 
that all flu viruses appeared to be alike 
under the microscope. Today, with use 
of the electron miscoscope, scientists 
have been able to distinguish five main 
strains of flu viruses. 


Some (Type A and Type B) include 
sub-tvpes that tend to spread fast and 
cause epidemics after a relatively short 
incubation period (two or three days). 
Others (Type D and Type E) are fat 
more dangerous but usually appear in 
small local outbreaks 

Type B_ strikes children especial 
hard; Type A, on the other hand, is 
much quicker to mutate and 
relatively more serious after-effects. 'vpe 
B is likely te hardest in March; 
Type A (including the much-heralded 
Asian flu) usually starts its earth-circling 
course in late fall or early winter 
e Identification Possible—Thanks to de- 
velopments of recent vears, it is no real 
trick today to identify which 
involved in any outbreak of flu 

Flu viruses are exceedingly small—the 
head of a.pin could easily hold 25- 
million of them. But scientists 
learned how to grow cultures in fertile 
from viruses obtained from. the 
throat washings of suspected victim: 
Forty-eight hours tests run on 
those eggs clearly indicate whether or 
not an influenza virus is present. Lab 
animal tests are then used to identif 
the particular type of flu virus 
e Counter-Measures—The U.S. Public 
Health Service, when alerted to the 
presence ot a new sub-type of virus, is 
set up to spring into action quickly. If 


causes 


strike 


Virus IS 


have 


eses 
eggs 


later, 
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the virus is one for which a vaccine is 
available and the first outbreak occurs 
in some fairly remote part of the world, 
there mav still be time to start inocula- 
tion to protect highly susceptible pop 
ulation groups. 

There is now available a polyvalent 
vaccine that will prevent known vari 
eties of Types A and B flu virus infec- 
tions in 65% to 75% of the population 
for nearly a vear. However, this vaccine 
must be given in two inoculations, four 
to six weeks apart. And it takes the 
average person a week to 10 days after 
his first vaccination to start building up 
enough antibodies in his system to be 
effective in warding off disease. 

e Race for Time—If a virus spotted as 
causing a local outbreak of flu is one 
that hasn’t been recorded before, it 
becomes a real race for time, however. 
Medical men first have to isolate the 
responsible virus, then grow it in 
chicken embrvos, and finally get a vac- 
cine into production in only a few 
weeks. . 

A decade ago, such rapid research 

and development was simply impossible 
to contemplate. In 1946, a variant of 
A-Type virus turned up at Melbourne, 
Australia. Health officials suspected it 
was a new form of the flu, since people 
who had received the then-available 
AB vaccine were coming down with the 
disease. But thev didn’t know enough 
about vaccine development to get mov- 
ing in time. By February, 1947, a wave 
of flu of epidemic proportions struck the 
U.S. And the death rate soared. 
e Mysterious Viruses—Nobody knows 
for sure whether viruses are alive ot 
dead. Outside a living cell, they appear 
to be merely a bundle of chemicals. 
Inside it, they seem to act like living 
organisms in that they have the ability 
to reproduce themselves. 

But the physical structure of viruses 
now seems fairly certain. Inside every 
virus, there appears to be a core of nu- 
cleic acid—the same substance of which 
the genes are made. Around this is 
wrapped a protein overcoat. 

Scientists are now probing the idea 
that the protein coating is spotted with 
enzymes which, in a very real sense, 
act as the virus’ pass key into particular 
types of living cells. As the theory goes, 
the enzymes eat through a cell wall and 
allow the virus to enter it. When the 
virus is inside, it takes over control of 
that cell. 

Fortunately, for people, enzymes 
don’t seem to'be able to eat through 
all cell walls with equal ease. And if the 
human system is reasonably robust, it 
can build up its own antibodies to neu- 
tralize invading viruses within a few 
days. 

What a vaccine does is force the body 
to build up this store of neutralizing 
antibodies in advance of a virus 
invasion. The presence of a sufficient 
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quantity of antibodies robs a virus of 
the ability to work through a cell wall. 
e Vaccine Cocktails—The chief difh- 
culty in developing an all-purpose flu 
vaccine “‘cocktail” lies in the fact that 
it takes different kinds of antibodies 
to neutralize each of the different types 
and sub-types of viruses. Some _ re- 
searchers think there are just too many 
strains of weakened viruses that would 
have to be put into such a vaccine. 
One would inevitably work against the 
other, one school of thought holds. 
Another difficulty in developing 


a flu 


vaccine “cocktail” is the per- 
sistent habit of some flu viruses to 
mutate. Forced to mutate unnaturally 


and quicker than normally, they might, 
it is feared, change into real killer 
viruses. 

Laboratories are hard at work on the 
problem, though. Not only at the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health but also at a 
number of leading university labora- 
tories (such as Notre Dame), teams of 
researchers are working on the idea of a 
virus “cocktail.” 
¢ All-Purpose Shots—Another 
of the search for an all-strain flu vac- 
cine is the attempt to combine avail- 
able flu antigens with other antigen 
materials to see if the presence of the 
one increases the efficacy of the other. 

Antigen is the name given to any 
substance which, when introduced into 
the body, will stimulate the production 
of antibodies. Besides the flu. vac- 
cines, there are available other antigen 
materials to protect against diseases like 
the ARD (undifferentiated acute res- 
piratory diseases) viruses (BW—Mar.17, 
'56,p128). Researchers want to find out 
whether administration of the one, in 
combination with the other, has an 
increased antibody-producing action. 

Researchers believe that the related 
tvpes of flu viruses, contain a broad, 
but probably not unlimited, range of 
antigens. Thus, all identified tvpes of A 
are interrelated in containing the same 
combination of antigens. Their differ- 
ence lies in which particular antigen is 
dominant in any particular sub-type. 

The theorv sometimes known as the 
doctrine of “original antigenic sin” 
forms the cornerstone of another re- 
search approach. This idea holds that 
whatever influenza antibody character- 
iZ@s an\ particular age group through its 
entire lifetime is determined by the 
dominant antigen in the initial virus 
that the age group was exposed to in 
childhood. ‘That particular generation 
alwavs seems to be relatively immune 
to viruses in which this antigen is im- 
portant 

If this theory proves correct, medi- 
cal science may someday be able to turn 
up a vaccine that will to some degree 
protect a large percentage of the popu- 
lation against flu as well as other virus- 
END 
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Gone Forever- 
1,000,000! 


Out of control, this four-alarm blaze com- 
pletely destroyed an wunsprinklered rubber 
warehouse. Result: a million dollar loss for a 
New Jersey firm. 


Proof that Grinnell 
Sprinklers can protect you 
against disaster by fire 





Grinnell Sprinklers went into action fast when 
fire broke out in U. S. Rubber plant at Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin. The fire was quickly checked 
and serious loss averted. Complete Grinnell! 
systems are prefabricated — then installed by 
expert crews. Grinnell Sprinklers save insur- 
ance dollars. Grinnell Co., Providence 1, R. |. 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER FIRE 
PROTECTION SINCE 1878 
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In Research 


Use of Meprobamate as Tranquilizer 


Instead of Barbiturates Assailed Again 


For the second time in two years, the Medical Letter 
on Drugs & Therapeutics, a non-profit publication reach- 
ing more than 13,000 doctors in the U.S., has questioned 
the indiscriminate use of meprobamate for relief of 
neurotic anxiety or tension. Meprobamate is the generic 
name for a tranquilizer sold under the trade-names Mil- 
town and Equanil, with annual sales running above 
$100-million in the U.S. alone. 

Reviewing the advisability of using meprobamate, a 
panel of medical researchers concludes: 

* No scientific evidence has ever been produced to 
show that meprobamate is superior to simple barbiturates 
in the treatment of normal tensions. 

¢ Growing evidence indicates that in many cases 
meprobamate produces dangerous side reactions. 

¢ At retail, meprobamate continues to cost more 
than other drugs such as barbiturates. 

Wallace Laboratories, maker of Miltown, flatly con 
tradicts the Medical Letter’s most recent blast. Dr. 
Frank M. Berger, who developed the drug, and is now 
Wallace’s president, points to the more than 1,200 
scientific papers that have been published on mepro 
bamate. A great majority of these papers have attested 
to the drug’s usefulness in relieving neurotic tensions and, 
where certain precautions are taken, have given it a stamp 
ot approval. Wallace says that “double-blind” surveys 
where neither the patient nor the doctor knows whether 
the pill is the real McCoy or a dummy, point to meproba- 
mate’s value more than two-thirds of the time. Wallace 
pians to mail the results of its latest double-blind surveys 
to all U.S. physicians. 


New Electronic Instrument for Diagnosing 
Mental Illness Is Tested by Russians 


Soviet psychiatrists are testing a device known as an 
electroencephaloscope to diagnose mental disease. Re- 
sults so far, according to A. W. Snezhnevsky of the 
Soviet Academy of Medical Sciences, indicate that the 
electronic instrument is far superior to any known ob 
servational technique in providing the basis for pre 
scription of therapy. It is also considered an claborate 
modification of the encephalograph, which is already 
used widely for charting brain abnormalities. 

The electroencephaloscope works by recording the 
electrical potential at 50 points on the skull and produc- 
ing “mosaics” of light that are said to be characteristic 
of each type of mental condition. In schizophrenia, says 
Snezhnevsky, the device is so precise that it not onl 
distinguishes the disease, but also can pinpoint the 
patient’s degree of mental aberration 

Normal mosaics, as revealed by the electroencephalo 
scope, are dynamic. changing every +/100ths to 8/100ths 
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of a second. Paranoia] patients produce mosaics char- 
acterized by inactivity, with infrequent waves of small 
intensity. And paraphrenics (mental patients with delu 
sions of grandeur complicated by dream-like hallucina- 
tions), have an even more inactive mosaic. Compared 
to a normal brain, the duration of their waves can be 
as long as 1.5 seconds. 

Dr. Nathan S. Kline, of Rockland State Hospital and 
Columbia University, says that the statistics the Russian 
scientists have gathered through use of the electroencep- 
haloscope are extremely impressive. ‘lhe results, he says, 
must be confirmed and the technique perfected before 
it can be used, as a diagnostic tool in the U.S. But 
if such checks and development effort prove out, the 
ability of the medical profession to treat mental disease 
would be vastly improved. “Our present methods,” says 
Kline, “are largely trial and error.” If a schizophrenic 
patient does not react favorably to one drug, the doctor 
then must select other drugs or insulin, or electro-shock 
therapy. 

oJ e ” 


Progress Made on Nuclear Power Plant 


To Be Shipped to Antarctic Next Fall 


Development engineers have started work on the first 
nuclear power plant scheduled for shipment to the Ant 
arctic. Designed in a series of 30-ft. modules by Martin 
Co., the reactor system can be put together on the site 
by Navy Seabees. Shipment is scheduled for next No- 
vember. 

Ihe reactor will be operated by military personnel 
under the Commander, U.S. Naval Support Force Ant 
arctic, who is responsible for furnishing the logistic and 
operational support for all U.S. activities in Antarctica. 

Designated PM-3A by the Atomic Energy Commis 
sion, the first Antarctic nuclear reactor will be similar 
to one that has been undergoing “zero power” tests at 
Martin since last March. Energy from more than 730 
3-ft.-long tubes will be released in the form of heat. 
Water, under pressure, will convert this heat energy 
into steam, which will drive a turbine generator to pro- 
duce electricity. 

(his installation will provide both a new source of 
heat for the U.S. colony at \lcMurdo Sound and an 
increased supply of electricity to improve communica 
tions among U.S. scientists and military men in Ant- 
arctica. 


Research Briefs 


Two Weather Bureau experts have suggested that 
future satellites may be useful in surveving ice conditions 
over the water areas of the world. Pictures taken by 
liros I clearly distinguish ice from clouds and surface 
water. 


Pres. Eisenhower has ordered that two new = syn- 
thetic painkillers—diampromide and phenampromide— 
be brought under control of the Federal Narcotics Law 
because of a “dangerous addiction potentiality Ihe 
move represents a general tightening of restrictions, by 


health authorities, on addiction-forming drugs, such as 


morphine and opium derivatives 
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Bringing new economies to modern materials handling = 





Holds 
a ton -— weighs 


only 130 pounds! 


You’re looking at Goodyear’s new fiberglass 
reinforced plastic bin on the job in a meat- 
packing plant. 
Instantly you know: “lightweight—rustproof 
easy to handle—low in cost.” 
And-—as this photo strikingly proves—this bin 
is also strong. 
What’s the secret? These reinforced plastic 
bins with double-strength construction at all 
critical points are press-molded in a 700-ton 
press. This gives them impressive structural 
strength, plus remarkable resistance to 
impacts. 
What’s more, these bins ride easily, lift easily, 
maneuver easily. And they “nest” together for 
efficient storage—saving floor space. You have 
access from all four sides with fork-lift trucks 
or can sling them from overhead cranes, even 
when loaded. They’re easy to clean (rounded 
corners), easy to maintain — and the price is 
very reasonable. 
Why bother with heavier, harder-to-handle 
bins when these Goodyear reinforced plastic 
containers can save you space, weight, work 
and money. 
Write — for full information — to: Goodyear 
Aircraft Corporation, Dept. 916RW, Akron 
15, Ohio. 
5” Floor Clearance........$119.00 
7¥2” Floor Clearance....$125.00 


942” Floor Clearance....$131.00 
F.0. B. Akron, Ohio 
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To modernize your packaging, 


TENITE 

















“As a result of modernizing our packaging, 


together with greater product visibility, 
we have been able to increase substantially the 
volume which this fine product has already 
secured through the grocery stores across the nation.” 
— Harrison F. Dunning 


Vice-President in Charge of Retail Marketing 
SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
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SOFT LIKE CLOTH ce 
SCOTT® is a registered trade k of Scott Paper Company 
If your product is attractive by virtue of design or color, tolerance also simplifies heat-sealing operations and 
why not give that attractiveness a chance to work its minimizes waste. Its resistance to puncture and tearing 
maximum appeal? You can do this by packaging it in is excellent, and this toughness helps protect the 
transparent film. wrapped merchandise against damage and soiling 
A good film to consider is that extruded from medium- during handling by shoppers. Other useful properties 
density Tenite Polyethylene. Such film is clear, glossy include high resistance to moisture-vapor transmission 
and invitingly soft. This last property is particularly and the ability to take and hold whatever printed 
advantageous where you would like to have your prod- decoration you wish to apply over your package. 
uct’s basic softness fully conveyed to a prospective Film of Tenite Polyethylene is available from lead- 
customer. (Bread and textile items, for example, have ing extruders across the nation. Look into its many ad- 
scored outstanding sales successes when wrapped in vantages as a protective and sales-building wrapper, 
film of Tenite Polyethylene.) bag or pouch for your products. For more information 
While the film is soft to the touch, it possesses just on its over-all packaging usefulness, write EASTMAN 
the right degree of stiffness and slip for efficient use on CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., subsidiary of Eastman 


high-speed packaging machines, where its wide heat Kodak Company, KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 
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WAN N OW, 
ALCOHOL 
AND 
DRIVING 
DO 
MIX! 


Somebody in the Chemical Process Ind 
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has just come up with a new polyvi1 


tire cord. Now you've got cotton, rayon 





alcohol all competing for the wheels of 
Comment on this to any CPI-managen 
he’ll answer with a gleam in his eye, “T 
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If you want to see inside the CPI, if you wa 
simmer and sizzle... pick up CHEMICAL WEEK. 7 





business magazine you can judge readily. M 
news, both technical and non-technical. A 
English. Coverage, timeliness, shar] 

all functions of management (the ma 
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to be rated at face value. Ar d, as an advertising man, Vl] 


be impressed by presentation... from CW four exclusive 
“Newsletters” to its authoritative “Feature Ri 

Don’t be too complimentarv just beca IS¢ f to be 
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the only CPI-magazine edited exclusivel) management. 


Ask yourself if you agree, if you appr 
CHEMICAL WEEK is the acknowledged “‘/ try S 
for CPI-Manaae 


our major advertising medium. 
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The United Nations is heading for new trouble in the Congo (page 92). 
There’s even a chance that Secy. Gen. Hammarskjold’s whole operation 
there will gradually collapse. 


For Hammarskjold, the big problem in the Congo today is this: Most 
of the 15 Afro-Asian nations that contribute to the U.N. forces now are 
pushing for the return to power of the deposed Premier, Patrice Lumumba. 
A U.N. advisory committee, composed of these 15 nations, is all set to go 
to Leopoldville. The head of the U.N. Congo Mission, Rajeshwar Dayal 
of India, seems ready to play ball. 


But if Lumumba should come back, and ask the Russians in again, the 
fat would really be in the fire. Certainly, the U.S. would not go on sup- 
porting the U.N.’s Congo operation. And today we are footing most of 
the bill. 


Lumumba’s Afro-Asian backers, with Guinea and Ghana in the lead, 
argue that the caretaker regime of Col. Mobutu is unstable, undemocratic, 
and unconstitutional. They want the Congo parliament called into session 
so that Lumumba has a second chance. They say he has learned his 
lesson and won’t defy the U.N. as he did before. By pushing this line, of 
course, they have been weakening Mobutu’s position. 


Actually, the leaders of Guinea and Ghana have been counting on 
Lumumba as an ally ever since the Congo got its independence. They want 
him on their side in the power struggle that is bound to develop among 
the new African nations. (They want the Congo as a counter to Nigeria, 
which far outweighs Guinea and Ghana in terms of both population and 
resources.) Note also that Guinea and Ghana are pro-Soviet neutrals and 
want the Congo to be the same. 


It’s possible that Mobutu and Pres. Kasavubu can block the Afro-Asian 
maneuver. Moreover, the U.S. has some leverage on the situation, since 
the Afro-Asian nations expect us to go on paying most of the U.N. bill. 
And, to be sure, they know how suspicicus we are of Lumumba. Even so, 
Washington isn’t too hopeful. 


U.S. officials privately admit that Hammarskjold is getting into a box 
where he may have to choose between two equally dangerous courses. The 
first would be to go along with Lumumba’s return—at the risk of losing 
U.S. support. The second would be to lean against the Afro-Asians and 
risk the withdrawal of the troops they have supplied to the U.N. force. 
Either could lead finally to a U.N. withdrawal from the Congo. 


The Administration is getting help from abroad in its fight to maintain 
the strength of the dollar (page 27). London and Paris are cooperating 
already. There are signs that Bonn soon will follow suit. 


This week the British turned over $84-million to the International 
Monetary Fund, thus prepaying well ahead of schedule the last part of a 
large borrowing made at the time of the Suez crisis. To make this payment 
to IMF, London took the greater part of the dollar reserves it gained 
during October. By doing this it reduced the potential claim on U.S. gold 
by $84-million. 

At midweek, also, the French Ministry of Finance announced that 
it would repay the rest of its outstanding debt to IMF—$131-million. 
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Meanwhile, Bonn apparently has decided to make several moves to 
reduce pressure on the dollar. The first may be a small cut in the German 
bank rate. A sizeable foreign aid program also is in the works. Then, 
there’s talk of a joint NATO fund—with a heavy German contribution— 
to purchase U.S. weapons that Washington is now financing. 


Treasury Secy. Anderson and Under Secy. of State Dillon will visit 
Chancellor Adenauer late this month. They will press for a bigger German 
contribution to development aid and joint defense, thus reducing the load 
on the U.S. 


Here’s the line Anderson and Dillon will take with Adenauer: Prompt 
German action to ease the U.S. gold drain is urgently needed. It is in 
Bonn’s interest as much as Washington’s to defend the strength of the 
dollar. Given West Germany’s exposed position in the cold war, it is 
essential for Bonn that the West maintain a financial structure capable of 
carrying the cost of collective defense. 


To drive their point home, Anderson and Dillon may well advise 
Adenauer that the U.S. payments deficit for 1960 is likely to be at least 
$3.5-billion. The deficit was $3.8-billion last year and $3.4-billion in 1958. 


The Adenauer government is shifting to more flexible tactics in trying 
to stave off a Berlin crisis. A year ago, Adenauer aimed only at getting 
the U.S., Britain, and France to stand firm on Berlin at any summit talks. 
Now the Chancellor is maneuvering directly with Moscow—almost dicker- 
ing with Nikita Khrushchev—to maintain the Berlin status quo until after 
next September’s elections in West Germany. 


Adenauer’s bargaining counter is trade—West German-Soviet trade, 
and trade between West and East Germany. There are reports that Bonn 
is prepared to double machinery exports to the USSR, and grant long-term 
credits, if Khrushchev will go slow on Berlin. What’s more, Adenauer is 
showing reluctance to retaliate with trade sanctions against East German 
pressures on Berlin. 

— 


Chiang Kai-shek is cracking down hard on non-Communist opposition 
to his Kuomintang party in Taiwan (Formosa). Last month, a military 
tribunal sent to prison Lei Chen, an editor who has been trying to start an 
opposition group, the China Democratic Party. He was charged with sedi- 
tion. Now the Nationalists have arrested another leader of the new party, 
Li Wan-chu, on similar charges. He is awaiting trial. 


The attempt to build an opposition in Taiwan is evidence of dissatisfac- 
tion with the Kuomintang, which had promised to relax political controls. 
But the arrests show that Chiang will tolerate no opposition to his single 
party regime. 


The Nationalists are worried over mounting pressures in the United 
Nations, and even in the U.S., for a “Two Chinas” policy, which would 
formally recognize Taiwan as a separate state. Lei’s party and other 
Taiwanese elements advocate this move. Chiang still maintains that Taiwan 
is part of China (as do the Chinese Communists) and insists that he will 


one day return to the mainland. 
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Xerographic copying speeds 
paperwork flow in all departments 


Letters, drawings, reports are copied as 
fast as needed without loss of quality 
or appearance. Xerographic copying 
speeds communications and increases 
the operating efficiency of every type 
of business. XeroX® copying machines 
for all departments are available for 
outright purchase, or rental on a pay- 
as-you-use basis. 


For general office copying XeroX 
— 914 Copier copies 
anything written, 
typed, printed,drawn, 
or stamped—onto or- 
dinary paper, your 
own letterhead, or 
card stock. There’s no waste and no wet 
chemicals. It’s the easiest of all office 








copiers to operate. Supplies cost about 
1¢ per copy. 


For high quality duplicating XeroX 
master-makii.z equipment is clean, dry, 
fast, and remarkably low in cost. Re- 
produces from all kinds of originals, 
a retaining all of the 
' original’s crispness and 


spe impact, whether en- 
QS 


: larged, reduced, or 
ONS VA copied size to size. 
For volume copying from original 
documents, engineering drawings or 
microfilm, the XeroX Copyflo® Print- 
ers turn out copies up to 24” wide—in 
seconds. It’s the fastest known method 
of direct reproduction; there are no 
intermediates. Enlarges and reduces... 


prints on ordinary, in- 
expensive paper, card 
stock, or offset maste1 
material. 

Find out how other 
companies are using 
xerography to get out 
paperwork fast—at lowest copying 
cost. Write HALOID XEROX INC., 
60-18X Haloid Street, Rochester 3, 
New York. Offices in principal U.S. 
and Canadian cities. Overseas: Rank- 


Xerox Ltd., London. 
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Here is a REAL 
vote of confidence! 


NEW 1960 CENSUS SHOWS A POPULATION 
INCREASE IN THE SOUTH IN THE LAST 
DECADE GREATER THAN THE PRESENT 
COMBINED POPULATION OF 14 STATES 














If all the people now living in North and South Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Delaware, Utah, Nevada, 
Maine, New Mexico, Vermont, New Hampshire, plus 
our two new states, Alaska and Hawaii, were to pack 
up and move into Southern Railway System territory, 
the world would stand amazed. 


Yet, the combined population of these fourteen states, 
based on the 1960 census recently announced, is less 
than the population growth in the last decade of the 
thirteen states served by the Southern Railway System. 


Here is no ordinary growth pattern of a region that 
is complacently settled down to industrial maturity. 
This is the sprouting development of a fast-growing, 
vigorous industrial “youngster,” that must inevitably 
result for years to come in new and expanding markets 
for goods and services of all kinds. 


Yes, we have been saying it for years, and now the 
new U. S. census proves it to be true: this is the “era 
of opportunity” for the young and fast-growing area 
served by the Southern. Make it a time of opportunity 
for your industry, too. Come South now and grow with 


us! “Look Ahead — Look South!” 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 








You wouldn’t build 
half an airliner... 


Like an airliner, a business 
transaction isn’t worth much until 
it’s completed . . . when your invoice 
is paid. After you’ve made the sale 
and the shipment, AMERICAN CREDIT 
INSURANCE helps you finish the job 

. . completes your profit cycle . . 
protects your capital investment in 
accounts receivable. 


The one thing that=permits. deeper 
market penetration is security .. . 
the security of commercial credit o) 
insurance. AMERICAN CREDIT ee 

INSURANCE facilitatessales progress am 

bh >helps-you add more new 

customers, sell more to, present 

customers . . . by_elevating lines of 

credit with security and stability. 





Is your credit insurance coverage 
up-to-date? 





Extend your market penetration ...your profit protection ... with 
American Credit Insurance 


Call your insurance agent . . . or our local office. 
Send for informative booklet on the many 
sound advantages of modern credit insurance. 
Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY COMPANY 
of New York, Dept. 42, 300 St. Paul Place, 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. 





. .. commercial credit 
insurance exclusively 
since 1893 
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Easing Rates in Mortgage Market 


With slack demand for home loans and the general 


availability of funds for all sectors, rates are beginning to slip. 


Housing men sce a quickening in the 
transition from tight to casy money in 
the mortgage market. 

That’s the salicnt point of a BusINESs 
WEEK survey of mortgage lenders over 
the past few wecks. Most lenders—how- 
ever reluctant—say the supply of mort- 
gage funds is ample, and that a $¢ cut 
seems likely for residential, commercial, 
and industrial mortgage rates before 
next spring. They add these rate reduc- 
tions will be in force only for prime 
mortgages; marginal applicants will find 
it stiffer going, thev sav—but this may 
be only wishful thinking. Rate reduc- 
tions are already showing up in areas 
where demand is soggy, and where com- 
petition forces reductions in order to 
capture loans. 
¢ Slow Response—The change in mort- 
gage rate patterns, even though it prom- 
ises to be a slim one, carries a good deal 


of significance. This vear, mortgage 
rates, normally slow to respond to 
changes in the monev market, have 


been stickicr than ever in reaction to 
Federal Reserve Board actions to case 
credit. Rates have softened a bit—from 
} to $ of a point, but onlv in areas 
where demand is especially soft or where 
available funds are in surplus. 

Housing experts sav the failure of 
rates to down sharply and 
promptly is one reason why business 
hasn't shown any spirited signs of snap 
ping back from its current slump. Hous- 
ing has acted as a contracyclical agent 
in cach of the postwar recessions; when 
general business down, 
starts moved the other 
countering the downward spiral. 


COMC 


was housing 


wav, thereby 
There’s a big question in some cecon- 
omists’ minds whether a housing up 
turn this time will be as cffective a 
counter as it has been. The response of 
the housing market to the slight reduc- 
tion in rates so far has been moderate, 
and economists raise the point that 
perhaps housing as a contracyclical force 
is losing its steam. Dr. John Lintner of 
Harvard, for one, suggests that the 
sluggish resale market shows that the 
basic shortage of housing scems to have 
been met, that the leeway in mortgag¢ 
rates also is close to being used up 
extending maturitics from 25 to 30 
vears, he savs, is far less effective than 
pushing them out from 20 to 25 vears. 
But Administration housing authori- 
tics, at least, feel housing will do its 
job again, and they welcome signs that 
lenders are willing to cut rates. Onc 
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White House economist complains that 


lenders have monev to invest, seck 
mortgages, vet decline to cut rates to 
gct them. “This failure to face reality 
on price,” he goes on, is a big reason 


why home mortgage demand is slack 

Lenders, of course, can muster argu 
ments to support their stand. An off 
cial of a big Eastern insurance company 
feels demand is strong enough to merit 
the 6% rate he’s putting on most mort- 
gages. Many savings & loan associations 
are reluctant to cut rates because of the 
high dividend rates thev’re maintaining 
Others that any easing so. far 
hasn’t brought in additional demand, so 
why bother cutting rates further 

In any case, it seems apparent that 


oftening for all mortgage loan 


ITguc 


rates arc 

categorics 
¢ Home Financing—lor the most part, 
mortgage monev for the residential area 


is ample Phe U.S. Savings & Loan 
Lcague, for example, representing 4,700 
institutions with assets of some S6S- 
billion, savs that savings scored a net 
cain of S$5-billion in the first ning 
months of 1960. This was 9% better 
than a vear ago, vet home lending 
was down September, in fact, 
howed a lending increase among S&Ls 


tor the first tn 
Lhe 


rates 


ne this vear. 
differential between 
ind corporate bond 

should push more insurance companics 
and banks—and the major “swing” cle- 
ment in mortgage financing—into mort- 
gages. VHA now arc 
pared with a vield of about 44% on top 


mortgage 


viclds also 


rates 94%, Com- 


grade corporates. This 14% spread, the 
widest since Julv, 1958, indicates that 


lending institutions will undertake to in- 
crease their holdings and commitments 
for mortgage loans. 

Although the situation differs some- 
what in various parts of the country, the 
availability of mortgage funds its 
impact on rates—is evident almost everv- 
where. 

\ddison Reese, president of Chat 
lotte’s North Carolina National Bank, 


points out that 


al 


insurance companics, 
which have been able to net 53-to-6} 
in other states, now are willing to in- 
vest in North Carolina mortgages un 
der its legal 6% limit, netting them 
54%. In Houston, one S&L man says 
“We've got more monev than we can 
find mortgages for. Rates will have to 
ase, and insurance companies will come 
dewn with us.” 

An Omaha mortgage banker also savs 


that some of the big insurance com- 
pamies are less choosy about the old 
homes thev will finance. ““We’ve been 
limited to houses not more than 20 
vears old. Now they're saving that if 
the house is pretty good, send it in 
anyway. 

In Chicago, there’s been a mild 
softening of rates, and some svmpa- 
thetic adjustments in downpavments 
and terms by lenders. The Chicago 
l’ederal Reserve Bank describes the con- 
ventional rates as closer to 6% than the 
6}% a few months ago. The supply of 
funds in the Chicago area, moreover, is 
so large that institutions are participat- 
ing in West Coast financing—for exam- 
ple, buving blocks of FITA mortgages in 
California. 

In the East, demand generally is ¢as- 
ing, but rates are still tight. Boston’s 
rates, for instance, have come down 
only about } of a point in the past six 
months. But a John Hancock spokes- 
man acknowledges that rates are weak- 
cning, savs further cuts are on the way. 
In San Francisco, where demand is off, 
funds are more plentiful than anvtime 
simece the fall of 1958. Some bankers 
expect rates will ease by the first of the 
vear; others insist that “no material 
change is anticipated.” Even in Denver, 
where demand is high, prime mortgage 
rates have been cut. 

« Commercial Mortgages—In com- 
mercial and industrial mortgages, there's 
ilso been a weakening process. Demand 
in many areas 1s strong and rates are 
still firm, except for prime mortgages- 
and where competitive pension funds 
are active. But a turnabout is close 

James Bourke, vice-president of the 
lirst National Bank of Chicago, savs 
there’s a tendeney among spenders of 
big money in industrial building to 
“wait and see” how business goes. ‘The 


5 
bank savs opportumitics for new com- 


mitments are coming in more slowly 
and existing commitments arc being 


delaved. 

Sherwin C. Badger, financial vice- 
president of New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., which has about 26%— 
or $2.2-billion—of its assets in mort- 
gages, also says competition for mort- 
gages is building. New England now is 
telling its correspondents that it will 
take a $2-million mortgage, whereas 
formerly it might have been able to 
bite off only $500,000 or $1l-million 
at a time. Payson Rowe of John 
Hlancock also sees a_ softening of 
mortgage demand, and Rowe, like other 
big insurance lenders, feels rates may 
have to come down a bit to meet 
competition, END 
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truck 
users 
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y to lease trucks 
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because it's national 
in experience and 
service-local in costs 
and controls 


Nationa lease ::°° es everything but the 
driver at flexible, local-level 
costs. On-the-spot management provides 
highest efficiency; full-service, one-invoice 
truckleasing—the LEASE-FOR-PROFIT way 

lease a new Chevrolet, or other fine truck, 
operate it as your own with no investment, 
no upkeep 
For facts 















about full-service, ‘‘Lease-for- 
Profit'’ truckleasing—and the name of your 


Nationalease tier, write 
NATIONAL TRUCK 


LEASING SYSTEM 


Serving Principal Cities 
of the United Stotes, 
Canada, and Puerto Rico 


23 E. JACKSON BLVD., SUITE: B-11 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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YOUR POSTMASTER SUGGESTS: 


AVOID THE LAST MINUTE 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY 
RUSH! 


* 


MAIL EARLY! 


For distant out-of-town points 
MAIL BY DECEMBER 10, 1960 


For delivery in your local area 
MAIL BY DECEMBER 16, 1960 


* 
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Mutual Funds vs. the Averages 
*NET ASSETS 


PER SHARE 
COMMON STOCK FUNDS 12-31-59 9-30-60 
Dow Jones 30 Industrials ...... $679.36 $580.14 
Standard & Poor's 500 Stocks .... 59.89 53.52 
Standard & Poor's 425 Industrials . 64.50 56.70 
Wellington Equity $12.94 $13.03 
National Investors 13.41 13.35 
Dreyfus Fund 15.10 14.15 
Incorporated Income 9.19 8.90 
Texas Fund 9.78 9.21 
State Street Investment 37.02 35.15 
Affiliated Fund 7.48 7.02 
Keystone Income Common Stock (S-2) 11.94 11.13 
Eaton & Howard Stock Fund 12.45 11.44 
Group Securities Common Stock 12.70 11.59 
Investment Trust of Boston 11.87 10.47 
Broad Street Investing 12.93 11.73 
Bullock Fund 13.36 12.07 
Fidelity Fund 16.81 14.47 
Massachusetts Investors Trust 13.93 12.42 
Lazard Fund 17.47 14.71 
Delaware Fund 12.20 10.63 
Financial Industrial Fund 4.53 3.88 
Fundamental Investors 9.67 8.52 
Aberdeen Fund 2.25 1.97 
One William Street 14.02 11.76 
de Vegh Mutual 73.44 54.19 
National Sec. Stock Series 8.91 7.37 
Incorporated Investors 10.11 7.91 
GROWTH STOCK FUNDS 
Putnam Growth $12.61 $13.41 
International Resources 5.20 5.25 
T. Rowe Price 13.70 13.46 
Keystone Growth Fund (K-2) 14.70 14.27 
Mass. Investors Growth 14.40 13.94 
Diversified Growth 9.65 9.19 
Television-Electronics 8.13 7.61 
Chemical Fund 11.61 10.54 
Natl. Sec. Growth 9.01 7.95 
Keystone Low-Priced (S-4) 13.74 11.78 
BALANCED FUNDS 
Istel Fund $31.92 $32.59 
American Business Shares 4.15 4.16 
Nation-Wide Securities 19.61 18.94 
Boston Fund 17.78 16.81 
George Putnam Fund 14.30 14.24 
Loomis-Sayles Mutual Fund 14.79 14.62 
Stein, Roe & Farnham 38.62 35.52 
Wellington Fund 14.15 13.63 
Diversified Investment 9.00 8.57 
Eaton & Howard Balanced 11.49 10.94 
Scudder, Stevens & Clark 19.16 18.05 
Income Fund of Boston 8.12 7.30 
*) Adjusted for stock split ock dividends, if any f 
declared during the first nine months of 1960 were added back to 
September 30, 1960, before determining the net change 
; fics 
Ihe table above gives a quick view Balanced fun 
of how mutual fund managers per tocks for stabilitv—farec 
formed in 1960's first nine months top ones beat the stock 
Over all, thev did well Few funds mon ini vth 
gained in net asset value per share, but icd more in_ performance 
the majority held their declines below _ tively new Putnam Gri 
those posted by the Standard & Poors 6.3% on. off-beat inv 
md Dow-Jones price index tions. END 
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Wall St. Talks... 


... about possible aban- 


/ 


donment of “bills only,” next 
Treasury head, stock declines, 
Brunswick financing. 


Government bond dealers are betting 
that the Federal Reserve will quictly 
abandon its cherished “bills only” policy 
—the practice of dealing only in 91-day 
government bills. hey think this is 
probable after the election, no matter 
who wins, because it has widened the 
gap between rates here and abroad 
(page 27). A change seems sure if <en- 
nedy wins, for he came out against 
“bills onlv” in his statement on the de- 
fense of the dollar. 


Wall Street men are wondering who 
will be the next Secretary of the Treas- 
uty. If Nixon wins, the talk is of either 
Henry Alexander, head of Morgan Guar- 
antv Trust Co., or Fred Scribner, Jr., 
now Under Secretary. No one is sure 
who Kennedy might choose, but some 
think it would be a conservative who 
has the respect of foreign banking cir- 
cles. As for Secv. Robert B. Anderson, 
there’s talk he will head a big New York 
bank. 


A compilation by Templeton, Dob- 
brow & Vance, Inc., investment coun- 
sclors, shows that of the 1,900 stocks 
listed on the New York and American 
exchanges, over +00 have declined by 
50% or more since 1955, Many stocks, 
it shows have dropped 50% this year. 


Rumors are spreading that Stude- 
baker-Packard will acquire NAF, which 
took over Chris-Craft carlier this vear 
(B\W—Mav7’60,p45). But officials of 
both companies say there is no deal 
on the fire. 


Brunswick Corp. is negotiating with 
underwriters on a_ possible long-term 
financing. Brunswick now has = an 
arrangement with C. I. ‘T. Corp. for 
financing sales of its automatic pin- 
setters, and the talk is that it will put 
out a debt offering so that its wholly 
owned Brunswick Credit Corp., set up 
last July, can take over completely just 
as Brunswick itself had earlier taken 
over manufacture of the pinsetters, 
from Otis Elevator Co. 


Brokers savy that some Swiss banks, 
which sold their American equities 
carlicr this vear, are showing new inter- 
est in the market now that prices have 
come down substantiallv—and prices of 
foreign equities have increased. But 
there’s no telling whether the Swiss 
interest is in behalf of American clients 
or on their own account. 
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This announcement is neither an o 
buy any of these Debentures 


$250, 


Dated November 1, 1960 


Interest payable May I an 


Copies of the Prospectus may be 
of the undersigned as may 
compliance with thes 


MORGAN 
BLYTH & CO. INC, 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO, 
Incorporated 


KIDDER 





4 


GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 


000,000 


American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 


Thirty-Two Year 444% Debentures 


Due November 1, 1992 


d November 1 in New York City 


Price 101.656% and Accrued Interest 


»btained in any State from only such 
legally ojfer these Debentures in 
ecurities laws of such State 


STANLEY & CO, 
GOLDMAN, SACHS & 


, PEABODY & CO, 


er to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
The ojjer is made only by the Prospectus 


LAZARD FRERES & CO, 


co. 
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YOUR POSTMASTER SUGGESTS: 


Avoid the avalanche of last 
minute holiday mailings! To 
assure prompt. delivery of 


Christmas parcels and greet- 


ing cards before the holiday. 


MAIL EARLY! 


FOR DISTANT OUT-OF-TOWN POINTS, 


MAIL BY DECEMBER 10, 1960 


FOR DELIVERY IN YOUR LOCAL AREA, 


MAIL BEFORE DECEMBER 16, 1960 














LEHMAN BROTHERS SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & CO. 
4.C. ALLYN AND COMPANY 1. G. BECKER & CO. DREXEL & CO. 
Incorporated Incorporated 
HEMPHILL, NOYES & CO. HORNBLOWER & WEEKS W.E. HUTTON & CO, 
LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION F. S. MOSELEY & CO. 
PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS DEAN WITTER & CO. 
October 26, 1960 
You advertise in Business Week when 
you want to fi men. 
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Flex your muscles, please 


Problem: to increase the vehicle capacity of one of 
the nation’s most heavily-travelled bridges. As a 
prelude to such a plan, strains of the bridge’s present 
load are being carefully analyzed with PhotoStress. 
This revolutionary Budd technique involves the 
bonding of special plastic to a part or structure un- 
der study and examining it under polarized light. 
In color photos, invisible live strains and stresses 


Mainstreams of Budd's diversified interests: Automotive, 
Electronics, Metals Testing, Nucleonics, 


Piastics, Railway and SpaceAtomics. 


are transformed into sharply defined, easily inter- 
preted patterns. PhotoStress, a product of Budd’s 
Instruments Division, measures strain in anything 
from a bolt to a skyscraper. It is one of a number of 
testing methods, instruments and machines that 
we have developed in our study, testing and fabri- 
cation of metals. For additional information, write 
The Budd Company, Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
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OFFICES AND PLANTS IN PRINCIF 


In the Markets 


Stock Rise Gives Wall Street Hope 


For a Turn, Whoever Wins Election 


Stock prices moved up this week from the year's lows 
—and Wall Street brokers, ever hopeful, took the rise 
as a sign of a pre-election rally. As one broker put it, 
‘it doesn't matter who wins, the next administration 
will be spending more money to counter the current 
economic decline.” 

While there are differences of opinion among analysts 
on what the election will mean to the market, there is 
a general feeling that stock prices have already absorbed 
most of the selling pressure, and that the next major 
move will be up. It may not come immediately, but 
if the decline in the economy is held to modest propor- 
tions, Wall Street feels that a turnaround is inevitable. 

The floor broker of one Wall Street house reports 
that floor traders are “neither bullish nor bearish.” But 
he also says that there was aggressive buying of some 
stocks in the defense field, as well as short covering 
of some of the electronics. 

When, and if, the market does recover, the chances 
are that the stocks leading the way will not be those that 
were the leaders in the bull markets of the 1950s. \lany 
defense issues, which have been in what amounts to 
a private bear market, will probably benefit from in- 
creased government spending, and there’s a prospect 
that companies in the machinery field may be favored 
because of rising expenditures on public works. It is 
unlikely that the depressed steels, or the electronics 
group will do as well. 


Pricing May Determine Success 
Of TVA’s First Bond Offering 


Despite widespread preliminary interest, particularly 
from pension funds and personal trust funds, invest- 
ment bankers feel success of the coming issue of $50- 
million power revenue bonds to be offered Nov. 15 by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority (BW—Sep.24'60,p155) 
depends on pricing. 

Pricing the issue will not be easy. The four syndicates 
bidding on the offering, the first to be made by TVA 
under legislation authorizing it to have up to a total 
of $7 50-million in bonds outstanding at one time, 
are faced with the problem of placing the bonds in their 
proper market slot among municipals, government 
agency bonds, and corporates. The TVA issue has things 
in common with all three categories, but current feeling 
ranks it closest to corporates, as the bonds will not be 
guaranteed by the federal government and are not ex- 
empt from federal income taxes. 

Present speculation is that the syndicates are think- 
ing of pricing the issue to yield something in the area of 
4.50%, as the bonds will carry the highest rating—Aaa 
from Moody's, Al+ from Standard & Poor's. But some 
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institutional men feel a price based on that yield could 
prove sticky; they point out that the similarly rated $250- 
million AT&T issue was sold last week to yield 4.60%. 

Success of the initial offering is important to TVA. 
TVA Chmn. Herbert Vogel says the authority plans to 
come to market about twice a year, to sell $100-million 
to $150-million worth of bonds annually to pay for its 
power expansion plans. 


Response to Treasury Refunding 
Helps to Pep Up Bond Market 


The bond market this week reacted favorably to the 
‘Treasury's $10.8-billion refunding that was helped 
along by the announcement that the Federal Reserve was 
planning to make more reserves available to the banking 
system. 

The ‘Treasury offered a choice of two new issues to 
holders of its maturing obligations: 

¢ A 15-month note with a 33% vield drew the big- 
gest demand, as banks and other institutions showed a 
willingness to stretch out their usual buying practices to 
take advantage of the generous yield. 

e A 54-vr. bond with a 33% coupon was also con 
sidered attractively priced. 

As bond dealers see it, prices should rise over the next 
few months, barring any federal spending that might 
lead to a huge budget deficit. Events of the last week 
add ginger to their argument. 

For one thing, the Fed’s move to add $1.3-billion to 
the banking system’s reserves, they say, is a sign that the 
Fed increasingly is worried about the domestic economy. 
Moreover, banks probably won't be able to use all the 
additional lending power, so part of the surplus, at least, 
should be invested in Treasury obligations. 


NYSE Will Make Good Losses Suffered 


By Customers of Du Pont, Homsey 


The New York Stock Exchange will announce soon 
its plan to make good $700,000 in losses suffered by 
customers of Du Pont, Homsey & Co., a Boston broker 
age firm now in receivership. The losses were sustained 
through the actions of Anton Homsey, now under arrest 
on charges of securities violatioris, who allegedly used 
lis customers’ securities for his own use. 

The plan apparently calls for NYSE to put up $700,- 
000 to cover any losses that satisfy conditions that the 
NYSE will impose. This would be the first time that 
the NYSE has undertaken to cover losses caused by 
member firm violations, and probably will be the fore 
runner of a more systematic way of handling any ig 
NYSE’s big block of government securities would be ; 
logical source for the money needed. 

NYSE’s action also has revived talk that it may require 
firms that are partnerships to carry fraud and embezzle- 
ment insurance against partners as well as emplovees. 
At present, this is required only of corporate member 
firms. 
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TWO-STRIP SEALING GLUING STAPLING 
240 boxes per hour 185 boxes per hour* 101 boxe 


Ss per | 


Two-strip sealing, now approved by all carriers, has revo- 
lutionized carton sealing methods. It is not surprising to find 
American Sisalkraft the pioneer in this development. — 
This company has more experience than anyone else a 
in making reinforced sealing tapes, industrial wrap, build- : 
ing pepers used as vapor barriers. It is now leading in the SISA LK RA FT 
development of new types of flexible vapor barriers made of iim i 
paper, foil or plastic in all combinations using laminates to 
impart special properties, the newest of which is fire re- = 
sistant AMERICAN SISALKRAFT CORPORATION 
We have specific information dealing with papers for con- Chicago6 + New York17 » San Francisco 5 
struction, industrial wrap and carton sealing. Write to our In Canada: Murray-Brantford Ltd., Montreal 
Home Office in Attleboro, Mass. for whatever information 


is of concern to you 


yf tests by independent laborator 


y 


reinforced paper, foil and plastics for construction, industrial packaging and agriculture 








LABOR 


Contrast in Bargaining Methods 


@ Two electrical unions, UE and IUE, settled with Gen- 
eral Electric on much the same terms—GE’s terms. 


@ But the more realistic UE did so without a strike, 
while IVE called a walkout that ended in complete surrender. 


@ Now UE boasts that it did get GE to give the union 
some voice in a program for retraining and reassigning 


workers whose jobs are limited. 


Late last week, the United Electrical 
Workers and the General Electric Co. 
reached agreement on a new three-year 
contract. There had been hard bargain- 
ing—but no strike by UE’s claimed 35,- 
000 represented in GE plants. Basically, 
the settlement was on GE. terms. 

However, the agreement was not a 
carbon copy of that which ended a 
three-week strike against GE by the 
International Union of Electrical W ork- 
ers a few days earlier (BW—Oct.29'60, 
p82). There are differences, although 
perhaps not very great ones. Their im- 
portance remains to be seen when the 
contracts are in operation under layoft 
conditions. 

To employers generally, the differ- 
ences in negotiating techniques—IUE’s 
toughness, UE’s realism—and the simi- 
lar results obtained by the two unions 
are more interesting than the precise 
differences in their contracts. 
¢ The Bargaining—IUE, the dominant 
union in the GE system, entered nego- 
tiations with GE with a big chip on its 
shoulder. Headed by James B. Carey, 
its president, IUE was militant to a 
point of brashness and bravado. UE, 
the second union in the industry, was 
militant in its approach to the bar- 
gaining table but realistic once there. 

Here is how the differences in IUE 
and UE bargaining showed up against 
GE’s pattern of negotiations: 

¢ Its confidence buoyed perhaps by 
an expectation that it would get solid 
backing from all AFL-CIO unions that 
deal with GE, IUE served a 60-dav 
notice that terminated its GE contract 
at midnight Oct. 1. UE did not serve 
a termination notice, so its contract 
with GE was extended automatically 
for one vear, intact; UE dues continued 
to be checked off and grievance and 
other union security clauses remained in 
effect. 

The result: [UE had to bargain with 
an Oct. 1 deadline—when a “no con- 
tract, no work”’ policy would have to be 
followed or pointedly put aside. UE 
had no deadline or bargaining pressure 
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It couldn’t be hurt. It had a good 
chance of gaining in big or little terms, 
depending somewhat on how serious a 
showdown developed in IUE’s nego- 
tiations. In the end UE’s gains were 
small ones. 

¢ IUE concentrated at the bargain- 
ing table on impassioned arguments for 
its own wage and job security demands 
and attacks on what GE offered. UE 
made its case for its demands and 
against “GE's cut-rate offer,” its de- 
scription of General Electric’s propos 
als. Then UE settled down with GE to 
a careful and detailed consideration of 
its entire contract, clause by clause, be- 
ginning with the preamble. 

The result! When IUE ended its 
strike, it did so in a two-page memor- 
andum of agreement that left much of 
the contract-writing work undone, to 
be haggled over by attornevs, with a 
verv real possibility that labor-manage- 
ment differences of interpretation may 
remain. UE’s settlement was in the 
form of a definitive 100-page document 
that the union and GE agree includes 
everything in precise contract terms. 

e IUE settled after three weeks 
on the company’s prestrike terms—de 
nounced , throughout bargaining as 
“completely unacceptable”—except that 
GE voluntarily dropped a proposed re- 
training. program criticized by IUE. 
UE claims some modifications in GE’s 
termination and layoff plan offers, and 
technical “improvements” in the re- 
training program to make it acceptable 

The result: IUE concedes a defeat 
due, its leaders contend, to “treachery” 
within its strike ranks. UE claims a 
breakthrough in one area of its four- 
point job security program—on its de 
mand for a retraining plan giving the 
union a voice on “rules [and] criteria 
to be used by management in its selec- 
tion of employees” to be retrained. 
Over-all, neither union is happy. Both 
recognize that nothing beyond GE's 
original offer was actually won. 

If there is a gain for UE in the re- 


training area, it is one other unions 


could have had—in fact, probably still 
can have through local bargaining. 

¢ Same Destination—As General Elec- 
tric interprets the rival unions’ con- 
tracts, UE and IVE traveled to the 
same destination by entirely different 
routes. The independent UE’s agree- 
ment was not worked out after the 
IUE pact was reached. Its terms were 
pretty much agreed on by company 
and UE negotiators about Oct. 10; an 
announcement of a settlement was first 
expected Oct. 14 but was postponed. 

UE delayed signing because, it says 
privately, it saw IUE’s strike “‘collaps- 
ing much faster than we expected jt 
to.” It held back, strategically. 

Westinghouse Electric Co. and IUE’s 
Westinghouse division led by Al Hart- 
nett, the union’s  secretary-treasurer, 
signed without a strike—basically on 
company terms—on Oct. 20. IUE’s GE 
strikers led by Carey had hoped Wes- 
tinghouse workers would join the walk- 
out, to increase the impact in the in- 
dustry. Without reinforcement, TUE 
had to quit its GE strike on Oct. 22. 

When GE and UE negotiators met 
the first of last week, GE offered to 
withdraw the retraining program as the 
company had in its final talks with TUE. 
UE said that it wanted the retraining 
program as it had been modified in 
five weeks of specific bargaining. 

It’s entirely up to you, UE’s negotiat- 
ing chief James L. Matles told GE; if 
you want to drop the retraining pro- 
gram, it’s your responsibility—UE. will 
make clear to everyone that you did 
it. So the retraining clause, part of 
GE’s plan from the start, stayed in the 
UE pact. 

e Why the Interest?—UE conceded 
that it had been unable to win any 
ground on three of four of its princi- 
pal demands for 1960—on a shorter 
work week with no loss of pav, the 
right of a worker to move with his job 
if a plant or a department is moved, or 
the right of a worker “bumped down” 
to keep his previous higher rate of pay. 

But on the fourth point demanded, a 
retraining program that would give the 
union a voice in what it complained 
had been a “closed management rights 
area for years,” the union claimed a 
partial victorv and boasted it consider- 
ably alters the company’s original pro- 
posal. Actually, UF couldn’t get the 
retraining plan it wanted; it took what 
it could get, as better than none. 

To GE, the changes claimed by UE 
are technical ones unlikely to make any 
substantial difference in the actual op- 
eration of the retraining program as 
originally contemplated by the com- 
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STILL USING 
c MACHINES 
FOR BILLING 
HEN ONLY 
WILL D0? 










The IBM 632 gives you both calculating and 
typing in one economical unit ... helps you get your 
billing out faster and easier! A truly versatile business 
machine, the IBM 632 Electronic Typing Calculator combines 
the speed and accuracy of electronic computation with the sim- 
plicity of typewriting. Ideal for billing and other operations that 
require both typing and calculating, the IBM 632 is so easy to 
operate, any typist can learn to use it in minutes. sperenet de- 
cisions are kept to a minimum because the IBM 632 stores infor- 
mation in its magnetic core “memory,” automatically performs 
programmed functions, and auto- 
matically types results. For use Any girl who can type 
with more extensive data process- can do your billing 
ing equipment, either Punched 
Card Output or Punched Tape 
Output are offered as optional 
features. For more detailed 
information as to how you can 
benefit from use of the IBM 632, 
please contact your local 
IBM office. 








- 


IBM. the 18m 632 Electronic Typing Calculator 





H 
progran becomes a part of the national 
GE-UI] mtract (in which = seniority 
rules, grievance yrocedure ind the 
right to strik I pelled out) instead 
of a suppl mentary agreement, and that 
retraining rul ire made subject to 


mutual agreement instead of an ambigu 
ous mutual discus 


According to Miatl the Gl ffer 
of a retraining and reassignment pro 
gram was not “philanthropv” but 
Fully onsid 1 step toward = saving 
“som vork ) ling t the 
skills [ | n tel n l right t 
intervene in tl training is t 
equal opportunities for all, Matles said 

I'o the un hi Jat ld n 

important 1 he next th 

e spre dine itomation n DI! 

tion ere Its signifi ] ) 
wediate than potent i Ul plan 
use it to th tent that it can in ] 
ing with th I n ; a propag 
devi otherw l nstan vher 
GE. mav lav off | vith sor ll 
hire worl with other skill 

The importan that both tl n 
panv and union placed in the spec iff 
wording and int retation of retrain- 
ing ind reassign nt lau . shown 
bv the a t that the final version—in the 
contract—is the 12th draft 
. red Provisions— U he UE-GE agre 
ment provid a) | wag ncreas¢ 
effective Oct. 24 and another 3 yn 
\pr. 2, 1962, plus an eighth paid holi- 


dav and a fourth week of vacation after 
25 vears, both beginning Jan. 1, 1961 


IUE won th l 1960 rais nd 
the right t h between 4 nore 
in 1962, 3 then and the additional 
holidav and week of vacation, or a wagt 


reopening n 1962. UF made its ch ( 
it the negotiating tab] 


UE claims other min rain n the 
area of te nation and lavoff par 

The G E a n. based on an 18-month 
study. pro' ick . that vorkers with three 
vears or mor! i ice are eligible rol 
lavoff incon r termination pat equal 
to one w k’ ) for h vear. with a 
choice of (1) taking it all at once and 
seeking work vher 2) using part 
yr all of it for outside schooling in new 
skills. or (3) using it to supplement state 
iobless-pav_ b lt ing half of gula 
pav ¢ ich week after state benefits run 
out, for as long the amount credited 
holds out 

UF’s ‘gains t laimed in spe ial 
provisions for W rkers over 60 who mat 
be laid off under an early-retirement 
plan. One guarantees them recall rights 
for three veat Another delays the 
start of pension paymeng until after 


unemplovm« nt compensatron runs ¢ ut 
UE. also claims minor concessions fot 
workers laid off at age 59 

It’s doubtful that any of these would 
stand up as gains of substance for UE 
under close scrutiny. END 
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New York City unions will 


operate drugstore chain to 


supply their members at lower 
prices. 


[hirteen unions in New York City 
are going into the cut-rate drugstore 
business. Last week they announced 
the formation of a nonprofit corpora- 
tion called Medstore Plan, Inc., which 
will operate a chain of pharmacies for 
the unions’ 350,000 members and their 
families—similar to the union-run drug- 
store shown in the picture. The unions 
have had the idea under study for sev- 
eral months (BW-—Jun.4’60,p38). 

Their announcement stirred immedi- 
ate business interest for several reasons: 

e Medstore’s customers are cx- 
pected to save at least 30% on the price 
of their prescriptions and other drugs 
at the start, more later as the chain 
experiments with cost-cutting techni- 
ques in drugstore design, packaging, 
ind dispensing. If these techniques 
prove successful, they could spread out 
to privately owned pharmacies. 

¢ The plan will serve as a_ pilot 
project to give the participating unions 
1 sound actuarial basis for prepaid drug 
insurance. The Health Insurance Plan 
f Greater New York (HIP), a nonprofit 
medical-care insurance plan, has agreed 
to do the statistical anavlsis. Since 
drug insurance has begun to turn up 
as a contract demand in collective 
bargaining (particularly where unions 
have already won medical and hospital 
insurance), emplovers have a dollar-and- 
cents stake in the results. 
¢ Several Outlets—The first Medstore 
pharmacy is scheduled to open in mid 
town Manhattan shortly after Jan. 1 
Five others are planned for the citv’s 
four other boroughs and Long Island, to 
open before the end of 1961. All 
probably will operate like the cut-rate 
drugstore run bv District 65 of the 
Retail, Wholesale & Department Stor 
Union in its New York City head 
quarters, where customers must show 
1 union book to be served. 

With 30,000 members in the New 
York area, District 65 emplovs seven 
registered pharmacists, fills 300 prescrip 
tions a week, and markets its own brand 
of aspirins, vitamins, and other non 
prescription drug products. Like Med 
store, it estimates the 
customers at 30%. It has operated its 
own pharmacy for cight vears. 

Medstore will be financed bv a 
single pavment of $1 per member by 
the participating unions, giving auto 
matic coverage to cach union member 
ind his family. That means the first 


savings to 
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Unionists 


UNION DRUGSTORE run by District 65 of Retail, Wholesale & Department Store 
Union in New York City serves as model for new cut-rate drug chain. 


drugstore will hav 


] 
Chow 


e a million potential 
customers the day it opens. its 

Paul Hall, president of the Scafarers 
International Union and acting chai 
man of NMiedstore’s board of directors, 
said he expects the membership to 


rs 


triple within a vear, judging by the 
interest. shown by non-participating 


unions 

¢ Unhappy Pharmacists—Not all rea 
tions were cnthusiastic, however. Ben- 
jamin LL. Gudes, executive secretary of 
the New York Retail Druggists Assn 


ind head of the I:mergencv Committe« 


for Pharmacy & Public Health, charged 
that Medstore pharmicies would have 
to be subsidized, that thev might 

pense inferior drugs, and that the 
might force the closing of hundreds of 


cighborhood drugstores. 


\s for prepaid drug insurance, Gudes 
ittacked the unions’ approach as “pice 
meal” and HIP’s role in handling the 
research nproper.” He called on 
Mavor Robert Il’. Wagner to convene a 
meeting of labor, consumer, medicine, 


ind pharmacy representatives to stud 
the problem in depth. NYRDA would 
hack an insurance plan if it were work 
ible, he said 

¢ Small Operation—Medstore \ not 
destrov. th vwighborhood = drugstor 


1] 


Hall replied. It expects to do an annual 
business of $3-million, or slightly better 
than 1% of the $25$4-million business 
done by New York's 5,000 drugstores, 
he said. 

In anv case, it will stock only drugs 
ind such closely related items as mouth 
washes and ointments, not the wide 
variety of goods carried by the typical 
drugstore, Hall said. A bureau of stand 
ids supervised by Dr. George Baehr, 
former president of HIP, will screen all 
items for quality and cost. 

Phe unions had been discussing plans 
for both cut-rate drugs and prepaid drug 
insurance in a general way for several 
vears, according to a union spokesman 
Thev began speeding up the whole pro 
gram and blueprinting detailed plans 
ifter the revelations of drug-pricing 
practices made public by the Kefauver 
Senate Anti-lrust & Monopoly sub 
committee. 
¢ Sponsors—\Mledstore’s sponsors 
local units of the State, County & 
Municipal E-mplovees; Dining Room 
F'mployees; Machinists (two affiliates); 
Klectrical Workers; Ladies’ Garment 
Workers; Office E:mplovees; Scafarers; 
Textile Workers; Auto Workers; Retail 
Clerks; Transport Workers, and Chef 
Cooks, Pastry Cooks & Assistants. ENO 
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Looking for growth 


potential? 


Starting from scratch today, where would you invest or 
build for greatest growth? In a growth area with a bright 
future, of course. The Middle South states of Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi comprise just such an area. 


Energetic business leadership and a strong desire for higher 
living standards have resulted in a favorable business climate 
and aggressive development programs in the Middle South. 


The value added by manufacturing 
processes in Middle South states in- 
creased by more than half a billion 
dollars from 1954 to 1958, to $2.6 bil- 
lion, for a gain of 25 per cent. In the 
same period, the national gain was 20 
per cent. 



























There’s growth and profit potential 
for alert businessmen and investors in 
the area’s higher incomes, growing 
cities, expanding industry, and increas- 
ing productivity. Let us bring you up 
to date on the changing Middle South. 
Call or write: 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH AREA OFFICE 
211 International Trade Mart 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Little Rock, Ark 

LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
New Orleans, La 

MISSISSIPPI POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


Jackson, Miss 


NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 


New Orleans, La 





GULF OF MEXICO 


ASTRIDE THE MIGHTY MISSISSIPPI 
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Off the Hook 


End of monitors’ super- 
vision of Teamsters is near as 
union plans convention to re- 
elect Hoffa as president. 


(he two-vear-old monitorship in the 
International Brotherhood of Team 
sters is nearing an end. A “virtual 


agreement” has been reached by attor- 
nevs for James R. Hoffa and rank-and- 
file unionists whose challenge of Hoffa's 
brought the IBT under court 
ippointed monitors in January, 1958 


election 
4 convention is expected within three 
months to reelect Hoffa—legally 

The timetable still could be upset, 
but at midweek final decisions appeared 
in the offing. Teamsters ymmittees 
were already exploring the availability 
of convention facilities in three cities— 
Chicago, St. Louis, and Detroit. And, 
as if by signal, IBT locals around the 
country began adopting _ resolutions 
favoring the reelection of Hoffa 
¢ Court Decision—The U.S. Court of 
Appeals in Washington brought a 
windup of the monitorship closer late 
last week when it denied the right of 
District Court Judge I Dickinson 
Letts to name former FBI agent Tet 
ence F. McShane as new chairman of 
the board of monitors 


The chairman the impartial mem- 
ber of a three-man board that includes 
one representative each for Hoffa and 


his critics. Hoffa challenged the Mi 
Shane appointment because the former 
FBI agent participated in the investi 


gation conducted by the bureau int 
Hoffa’s affairs and those of the Team 
sters. ‘The appellat uurt agreed that 
the appointment would be improper 
Phe Hoffa for ilso won an earlier 
legal test in the court, which ruled that 
Hoffa cannot be ousted. from the IB1 
presidency except by a democratic vot 
of the union membership. This dash 
hopes of inti-Hoffa forces that he might 
be removed bv court 
e Conferences—After the ¢ rt of Ap 
peals held that only the Teamst 
members could act against Hoffa, th 
court urged delavs and decisive steps t 
bring the monitorship to an end through 
a supervised nvention and election 
For the past five or six weeks, attor 
neys for all involved hav been meet 
ing in Washington on terms of 
ment that would include chang 1 th 
IB! constitution to g 
cratic meetings, ret elections, th 
end of local trustcesh ind other 1 
forms. Although th reed an 
themselves to withhold progr I , 
the word within the Teamsters is that 
agreement vere reached on major 
points bv the end of last week. END 
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An example of Avisco Rayons in Industry 
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Now, stronger, lighter-weight belts with 
Avisco XL-I rayon 


Because of fabrics made from Avisco XL-I rayon fiber it 
is now possible to engineer stronger, lighter-weight belts. 
Compared to the traditional fiber, fabrics of XL-I rayon 
have up to 60% greater tensile strength and 3 to 5 times 
the fatigue life. 

XL-I rayon adheres without predipping. Flex character- 
istics are excellent. XL-I fabrics trough well, conform 
better to pulleys and rollers, readily absorb starting and 
shock loads. Their lighter weight requires less power for 
starting and running. 

For help in improving your product with Avisco XL-I 
rayon reinforcement, send in the Quick Reply Coupon. 


© Ae ) OTL. 
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| QUICK REPLY COUPON 31 | 
| Industrial Merchandising Division | 
| American Viscose Corporation | 
| 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. | 
| Please contact me about Avisco Rayons for use in the | 
following application: 
7 Name = : 
| Company | 
Address___ 7 
| City Zone State | 
a SS 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 











In Labor 


NLRB Ruling on Dues Checkoff Clause 
Opens Way to Legal Inter-Union Raiding 


A National Labor Relations Board decision that could 
legalize inter-union “raiding” among half the nation’s 
organized workers had labor officials in an uproar this 
week. 

NLRB ruled that a contract between Boston Gas Co. 
and the United Mine Workers’ District 50 did not bar 
an election sought by the Utility Workers Union. Ordi- 
narily the existence of a contract bars an election. NLRB 
said the contract contained a dues checkoff clause not in 
conformity with the Taft-Hartley Act. ‘The clause pro- 
vided that a worker must notify his employer and the 
union in order to revoke his checkoff authorization—not 
just his employer, as the board says ‘Taft-Hartley specified. 

The clause is a routine part of almost every contract 
that includes a checkoff. AFL-CIO estimates that half 
its membership is covered by such contracts and the 
percentage is probably higher among unafhliated unions. 
Under the ruling, any union could legally challenge 
representation rights established by these contracts at 
any time. 

AFL-CIO’s Industrial Union Dept. has filed a motion 
asking NLRB to reconsider its decision. 


United Rubber Workers Names Rex Murray 


Organizing Director, Plans New Campaign 


The new organizational director of the United Rubber 
Workers, Rex C. Murray, is a veteran rubber unionist 
who led the first sitdown strike in the industry in 1934. 
He succeeded George Burdon, now president of the 
180,000-member union. 

Murray, 52, has been on URW’s international staff 
since 1937, most recently as a special representative in 
bargaining situations and supervisor of URW’s Supple 
mental Unemployment Benefits program. 

he appointment to URW’s top organizing post is 
particularly important because Burdon has announced 
plans for a stepped-up organizing campaign that will 
reach into new areas of URW’s jurisdiction. 


Teamsters, Other Unions Show Interest 
In Longshoremen’s Automation Fund 


The agreement between West Coast longshoremen 
and the Pacific Maritime Assn. on a six-vear $29-million 
automation fund (BW —Oct.29'60,p86) has created pres- 
sures for a similar solution to problems in other in 
dustries. 

Che International Brotherhood of Teamsters already 
has put out feelers to the California Trucking Assn. on 
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the possibility of discussing “realistically” problems of 
mechanization in that industry. The IBT and the truck- 
ers’ association are affected by the dock agreement be- 
cause of the close relationship of trucking and dock jobs. 
West Coast trucking industry 
July. 

One employer said last week that mechanization prob- 
lems are sure to be a major issue then and—as far as he 
is concerned—“a financial settlement to absorb the effects 
of automation would appear to be preferable to accepting 
work rules to slow work done more than now.” ‘The 
truckers already complain that obsolete rules cut eff- 
ciency and increase costs. 

Meanwhile, unlicensed ship personnel—sailors, fire- 
men, and cooks—in the Sailors Union of the Pacific 
(AFL-CIO) have asked the PMA to negotiate such a 
fund for offshore unions. According to SUP, it’s time 
for one because “we’ve been mechanized since the old 
sailing ship days. 


contracts run out next 


Canada Faces High Unemployment 
This Winter, Labor Congress Says 


Canada faces the worst winter of unemployment since 
the war, according to the Canadian Labor Congress. 
The CLC predicts 600,000 jobless early in 1961. ‘The 
average for the first three months of 1960 was 542,000. 

So far, no major industrial or government groups have 
disagreed with the CLC report, based on a_ business 
study. CLC’s report says that nine out of 10 of the 
jobless will be men, three-fourths of them between 
25 and 64. 

Canada had a million more workers last summer than 
in the summer of 1953, but according to CLC at the 
peak of employment there were only 800,000 more jobs 
for them—more than half for women instead of men. 


Labor Briefs 


A strike that threatened to shut down seven major 
newspapers in New York was averted this week. Pub- 
lishers and the American Newspaper Guild signed two- 
year contracts for a $4 wage-and-benefit 
first year, $3 more the second 
solid front against ANG; they 
one paper, all would close 


increase the 
I'he papers formed a 
said that if ANG struck 


\ 14-month labor dispute ended this week at Mitsui 
Mining Co.'s Miike mine in Japan—scene of 
able violence (BW—Apr.9'60,p61). ‘The settlement that 
will send 12,000 back to jobs provides for modernization 
and personnel rationalization of the Mitsui 


consider 


company. 
Ihe United Steelworkers is continuing to press for a 

voluntary or legislated cut in the industrv’s work weck, 

from 40 to 32 hours, to relieve a situation that USW 


says finds “nearly half of our membership either laid off 
or underemployed.” David J. McDonald, president of 
the union, concedes a 32-hour week would be expensive 
but savs it would be “much better for all 
cluded” than high unemployment 


the industry in- 
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FOILS DELAY OF COILS! 


~z Y 


Acme Idea Man Gene Fairbank (right) suggested 
Idea No. S$4-12 to United Flat Rolled Products, 
Chicago. 


United Flat Rolled Products, Chicago, beat bottlenecks in slit coil pro- 
duction with a conveyorized Acme Steel F4 Strapping Machine—and 
tripled production capacity in the process! 


Slow hand strapping methods tied up slitting equipment as much as 


45 minutes per hour. Now, slit coils flow smoothly from slitter to strap- 
ping machine on roller conveyors. One operator, handling both coil 
tying and unitizing operations, keeps well ahead of two slitters. 

Solving sluggish production problems is an every-day challenge to 
your Acme Idea Man. For full details, call him or clip the coupon. 


IDEA LEADER IN 


STRAPPING 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 
AcmeSteelProductsDivision 
Dept. BFS-110 

135th St. & Perry Ave. 
Chicago 27, Ill. 

Please send me Idea No. 
$4-12 and examples of how 
major companies in my field 
use Acme Steel Strapping. 


Name 

Title 

Firm 
i 


City es 


State 
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You've never had a choice like 


, i a ae a a a a a a a a a a a a * 
s eu in a totally new kind of truck! 


| 


There isn’t another truck in the land like this one. The 
driver’s up front, the engine’s in the rear and all the rest 
is load space—enough to hold up to 1,900 pounds on 
a light handling 95-inch wheelbase! You haul more and 
you do it for less with a fuel-saving air-cooled rear engine 





that never needs water or antifreeze or radiator 1 
Check out a Corvair 95 (pickup or panel) at your dealer’s 
for cab comfort and load accessibility. Feel the st 


You’ 


didn’t think of this one a long time ago 


of its 4-wheel independent suspension. 


wn) 


the, 


ad 


CORVAN fe 


> this because there have never been trucks like these- 


TORSION SPRING CH r L/D = | They cruise over roads that make 
a Jet C VINULI front-axle trucks creet 


Take the wheel of a torsion-spring Chevy and you’ of course the load is better protected. You also see you 

3 never be satisfied with an I-beam front-axle truck agai: can maintain faster safe speeds over rough roads to get 
Not just because Chevrolet’s ride is smoother and more more done in a day. And that goes for any size Chevy 
comfortable. But because you come to realize the truck you need. Just try one. . . . Chevrolet Division of 
itself is taking less of a beating, the tires less abuse, and General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 














LOW CAB FORWARD—Thriftmaster ¢ FLEETSIDE PICKUP —powered by 


does the saving! the most popu 6 ever built 
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TILT CAB—heavy-duty 6 or V8; HEAVYWEIGHT — takes Chevy's 


Workmaster V8 





whatever your job requires. famous 348-cu.-i 























IMPACT... 
PROTECTION... 
SELL... 


THE POWER POINTS OF ALCOA ALUMINUM PACKAGING 
Your product has just six to eight seconds of the customer’s 


attention. In that time, it must communicate ... must stand out 
Products wearing Alcoa*® Aluminum Foil outshine the competi 
tion. And for protection ... nothing comes close to aluminum. 


Aluminum is impermeable; acts as a barrier against moisture, 
a safeguard against dryness, helps keep your product at desired 
temperature. It is metallic; keeps food products pure. It is 
opaque; stops harmful light. Get 
in touch with Alcoa, for the most 

productive approach to packag- 

ing in the industry. Write Alu- ee 
minum Company of America, Better Packaging 
Box 1665-L, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 








PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK With winter coming, you may be counting on a daily dose of vitamin 


NOV. 5. 1960 pills to help keep healthy. But they’re no panacea for colds, aches, and 
? pains—warns the American Medical Assn. And they shouldn’t be used indis- 
criminately. 





An overdose of vitamins can produce damaging side effects: loss of 
appetite, irritability, skin eruptions, liver trouble. These, of course, are 
extreme cases. But medical experts emphasize that you should: 


¢ Use vitamins only with a doctor’s advice. 


* Check whether the pills are made by a reliable manufacturer—low- 


.quality vitamins made here and abroad have been flooding the market 
recently in some areas. 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE ¢ Follow the prescribed dosage—overdoses may be more than your 


system can absorb, and may prove damaging. 


If you’re a healthy person, says AMA, an average “adequate diet” gener- 
ally will supply you with “all the nutrients” you need. 


Many of the theories you’ve heard about vitamins are only half-truths. 


Vitamins usually aren’t necessary as an aid to dieting. A well-planned, 
balanced, low-calorie diet can contain all the required vitamins and 
minerals. If you are trying a “crash” diet—for instance, a steak and grape- 
fruit routine—vitamin pills won’t make up for the lack of a sensible balance. 


Extra vitamins aren’t needed by older people—assuming average good 
health. Research shows that. And there’s no sound basis for thinking 
that added vitamins will head off the disabilities (physical or mental) that 
come later in life. 


You won’t feel more energetic just by taking vitamins—they don’t 
make up for lost sleep or rid you of that “rundown” feeling. And you're 
on the wrong track if you think that mass-produced, packaged foods lack 
vitamins because of processing methods or depleted soil. The soil theory 
has been disproven. And food processors now put back most of the vitamins 
that may have been lost between farm and factory. 


Where vitamins really help are in special cases. 


Physicians often use single and multiple vitamins to compensate for a 
patient’s inability to eat some necessary foods. For instance, an ulcer patient 
can take only a highly restricted, bland diet; an allergy sufferer may have to 
cut out everything from lettuce to strawberries. 


Some chronic diseases of the gastrointestinal tract call for added vita- 
mins—where the sufferer, for example, can’t effectively absorb nutrients in 
his system. Liver ailments and certain hyperthyroid conditions block normal 
storage of vitamins, thus make supplements necessary. 


Children and pregnant women often need extra units of vitamin D (bone 
builder) if they can’t obtain their daily requirements from a quart of enriched 
milk. New research indicates that Vitamin C (ascorbic acid found especially 
in citrus fruits) may be needed to make certain drugs more effective. 


If you do need vitamins, buy from a store that has a heavy turnover. 
Vitamins A, B1, and C may lose strength six to nine months after manu- 
facture, according to some specialists. Loss is greatest with liquid form— 
pills and capsules are more stable. 


Check with your doctor on “multiple” vitamins. This is a shotgun-pill 141 
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approach, and some specialists say it can be dangerous. Overdoses of folic 
acid and B12 are now known to be particularly risky. 


If you want to bone up on what’s happening in the race for outer space, 
note several new books just out: 


* The Manned Missile tells the inside story of the projected 2,000-mph. 
B-70—what the Air Force calls the craft of the future. Lively, readable 
| book by journalist Ed Rees gives a closeup of Pentagon planning and the 
problems of flying 80,000-ft. up (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, $3.50). 


* The Space Guidebook details Project Mercury, which may put one 
of seven U.S. astronauts into outer space by late 1961—and gives a pretty 
clear idea of his chances for survival; by William J. Weiser (Coward- 
i McCann, $4.75). 


1 * The Fascinating World of Astronomy may inspire you to pursue this : 
as a hobby. Book is non-technical, takes you on a journey to the moon and 
beyond the Milky Way; by Robert S. Richardson (McGraw-Hill, $5.95). 


¢ The Space Encyclopaedia covers more than 700 topics, boasts over 300 
illustrations, has authoritative text written by leading British and Amer- 
ican authors (Dutton, $8.95). 





Election night whoopee: You may want to ride out Tuesday’s returns 
with a shaker of martinis at your side. Of course, a good martini is 
all a matter of personal taste with respect to proportions, coldness, and 
how much you dilute it with ice. But a new Consumer Reports survey 
offers the following pointers on the “Makings for a Martini.” 





“London” or “London Dry” gin isn’t really very different—all gins are 
dry, in fact. If you want absolute dryness, the ultimate is not gin at all, 
but vodka (which lacks any trace of juniper berry flavor). Gin, incidentally, 
doesn’t need aging. Golden-colored gin, aged in wood, looks different, but 
tastes almost like water-white gin. 





en ~ ae 


Some gins have a richer botanical flavor—or greater ginniness. Two 
| brands rated as extra ginny by CR’s five-man panel of experts: British 
Ambassador and Hiram Walker, with British Lamplighter and Gucken- 
heimer as runnersup. British Seagers and two American gins—Seagram’s 
Golden and Canada Dry—rate medium in ginniness. Beefeater, too, is 
medium, but highly distinctive (four of the five experts preferred it above 
all other brands). If you like a plain, unginny gin, try Coates Plymouth. 

As for vermouth, CR advises: Buy what you like best—low-priced or 
high-priced, domestic or imported. Most brands are good—it’s entirely 
matter of taste. 


Omnibus: New York’s Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts is launch- 
ing a Seat Endowment Campaign—$1,000 will endow a seat in any of the 
Center’s six auditoriums (10 Columbus Circle, New York 19) . . . Broadway’s 
experimental 7:30 curtain on Wednesdays has gone back to 8:30-8:40... . 
Next year taxpayers 65 years or older must file a special form to claim larger- 
than-usual medical deductions; additional form also needed by those paying 
medical bills of elderly dependents . . . Search is on for old Civil War records 
and mementos; Centennial commissions throughout the country seek diaries, 
letters, newspapers and other items still undiscovered. 
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In power...room...comfort...economy 


the hot fleet topic is the new Tempest! 


Here’s the new-size fleet car that makes real sense... 
that overcomes the drawbacks of the compacts. 

The Tempest’s Trophy 4 is ready, eager and able to 
take on the sixes. There’s no wait for response; it takes 
steep hills in easy high-gear stride. You get where 
you’re going right along with the big ones. 

The Tempest’s sensible size does away with driver 
cramp. There’s stretch-out room for six 
flat floor); 


hip-room; trunk space that’s ample and usable. 


practically 
more head-room, leg-room, elbow-room, 


The Tempest cuts down travel fatigue as no com- 
pact can. Front engine rear transmission gives the 
stability and all-weather traction of 50-50 balance. 
Wide-Track design, 112-inch wheelbase and coil springs 


at all four wheels cushion the rough routes. Visibility 


is greater; there’s no hemmed-in feeling. 


Tempest economy starts with its slanted 4-cylinder 
power plant that outperforms the sixes on less gas. 
F'very 100 miles, Tempest’s big 15” wheels turn thou- 
sands of times less than 13” compact wheels. Long tire 
life. Many engine parts are interchangeable with 
Pontiac’s Trophy V-8. Less repair costs and down-time. 
Tempest is built side by side with Pontiac. You can be 
sure its quality will pay off at trade-in time. First cost 
is less than most commonly used sixes. 

See your Pontiac dealer for more details about the 
economy fleet car that makes real sense. Or write Fleet 
Sales Dept., Pontiac Motor Division, Pontiac 11, Mich. 


TEMPE 


THE ECONOMY FLEET CAR 
WITH PONTIAC PRESTIGE 











COMPANIES 


Little Houses Bring Big | 


E. E. Kurtz, president and chairman _ six-vear-old any into building t 
of Inland Homes Corp., has a set of — smaller 
file cards in the top drawer of his desk Le 
Each card covers a competitor, past 01 vice. Br 
present, in the prefabricated house man 
ufacturing field. It tells how that firm — such 
is doing or lists the reasons it went out — azine 


rie 


ot business he upgl 
According to the cards, tl hou Kurt 
manufacturers are having a bad \ decided 
But Kurtz smiles as he leaf rougl project 
them because Inland is | ng its on in 
vear ever in both sales and proht that buil 
Kurtz explains his competitors out of the market 
dicament with a slogan If vou e Market Potential—O 
to stav little, build big houses market on the size of 
land, he feels, is growing fast 
it builds little houses 
¢ Change to Littleness—Kurtz down 
graded his houses in 1958. After a pat 
ticularly dreary vear in sales and even 
worse one in prohts, he decided that 
the mass market for housing was th 
low-cost one where houses could be 
sold for less than $14,000 including 
lot. He tossed the full resources of the 





a ) 


ASSEMBLY line methods and special equipment such as automatic shingle stapling machine (above) are keys to Inland Homes’ success. 
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rofits to Prefab Maker 


t is the only headquarters of a com 
pany ever picked off a map. The Inland 
head felt that southern Ohio and su 
unding areas were ripe for prefabri 
ted sales. He picked Piqua off the 
nap as neat the center of the area his 
market studies showed would be best 
Both Kurtz and Thver left Thver 
Manufacturing Cc , a Voledo prefab 
maker \ ; family, to go out 
on their owt v leased a buildmg in 
Piqua, which thev still use for offices 
ind built their first plant in the same 
rown 1 
Kurtz still continues his policy of 
g towns off the map. He feels the 
ptimum shipping distance for hi 
200 miles. So, when Inland 
vanted to expand, he looked at the map 
ind built the new plant in 1956 at 
Hanover, Pa., just 400 miles from 
Piqua. In 1959, Kurtz built the com 
pany’s third plant at Clinton, Lowa, just 
+00 miles from Piqua in the other dire 
ion E. E. KURTZ, president of Inland Homes Corp., stands before the Matador, the company’s 
¢ Getting Builders—Kurtz was right in new model for 1961. It is designed to sell for $12,000, including a lot. 


\ 





531 @ bead 


WALL sections are stacked before being loaded onto waiting trucks. Houses are shipped out as soon as they come off the line. 
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his market prediction in 1952 and the 


new Piqua operation of Inland thrived, as 


2 4 have the two new plants since. That is, 
savings / investment Piqua thrived until the fall-off in 1958 

. that led to the change to smaller units. 
opportunity When Inland shifted to the low- 
cost houses, some of his builders re- 
belled. According to Kurtz, many build- 


ers of housing developments look upon 

lo ° the areas as monuments to themselves 

earn 2 0 ° insured to $110 000 Some of them just didn’t feel that low- 
y) cost houses were a proper monument 


ind they preferred putting up the lar- 


with one-check convenience |"... 
He wants only builders who are inter- 











o see them go 


Financial Federation, a group of 11 one or more Federation members listed 





California savings and loan associa- below. Up to $10,000 insured with each ested in building, promoting, and sell- 
tions, now makes it possible for you to association permits total of $110,000 ing Inland’s home. And he wants them 
earn a 4% return (current minimum insured under one account name. OR, big enough and in markets where they 
annual rate) on as much as $110,000... make checks payable to associations in can sell at least 100 houses a veat 
with the entire amount insured by the amounts you wish and mail one envelope Some of the remaining builders 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance to Financial Federation. Add to or idapted readily to Inland’s new philoso- 
Corporation. withdraw from individual accounts with phy. and revional sales manage a a th 
Mail one check directly to Financial convenient flexibility. Funds received . ee € of] a ee be : 
Federation...funds will be insured with by 10th of any month earn from Ist. eT ee Yee weed 
felt would tie-in with the low-cost 
For more details, write for Financial Federation’s Savings /Investment Portfolio. market 
Atlantic Savings, Los Angeles « Coachella Valley Savings, Palm Springs - Community But a surpr came from some non- 
Savings, Compton + La Ballona Savings, Culver City « Lassen Savings, Chico + Midvalley \. builders who came in off the streets. A 
Savings, Marysville » Palomar Savings, Escondido + Prudential Savings, San Gabriel « few businessmen with no experience in 
Sequoia Savings, Fresno + Sierra Savings, San Bernardino + Silver Gate Savings, San Diego the building industry had been im 
All above associations are members of the Federal Home Loan Bank System with accounts insured sressed with potent i] building profits 
by the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation ind asked Kurtz or his executives about 
FINANCIAL FEDERATION, inc. the business. These men were checked 
5150 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD, DEPT. BW-3* LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. by Inland. If they were in a good mar 
Assets over $300 Million * Reg. with U.S. Securities and Exchange Commission ket area and had the basic backing and 
brains necessary, they were helped into 
y business 





¢ Teaching Builders—The potential 
WHERE DO YOUR SPIRIT MASTERS RANK FF _| builders need training, but when edu- 
IN THE... cated hay proved to be among thx 











most successful in the Inland market 
. The nonprofessional builders are sel- 
dom interested in monuments to them- 
0 uM ld selves They want profit and listen 
readily to advice 

Cl ‘ I'o educate the inexperienced and 
Pan ness t eX to push even the most experienced 
builder into productive markets and 
. promotional efforts, the company has 

The Cleanliness Index dramatically demonstrates -- set up an elaborate series of aids 
the wide gap in the cleanliness of spirit masters *-: First, Inland will check the proposed 
—ranging from the grime and aggravation of ordi- market ge ne ntial ind adviss 0 th 
nary undercoated purple masters to the immaculate “ ne z r a ; It a % colons 
performance of Columbia's supercoated, super “conceal Pena i On aie 
clean Marathon Blue Ready-Masters. occ mans In] nd has pt nattndl pri 


Columbia salesmen are anxious to demonstrate 
these differences at no cost or obligation to you. 
They'll also be happy to advise the correct master for 
a job that’s particularly troublesome to you. Write 
for a free demonstration of the Cleanliness Index. 
Ready-Master Division, Columbia Ribbon & Carbon 


pective purchaser by using its own nam 
during early negotiations 

If the new builder needs mone 
either to finance his own purchases o1 
as mortgage money for buvers, Inland 
is set up to help. When local banks 


r money sources take tl nortgages, 

Mfg. Co., Inc., 10711 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, N.Y. ee, oe ee 
Inland is happy. But if a builder can’t 

get mortgage money locally in an area 


ya | 
MARATHON BLUE READY-MASTERS where the market looks good to the 
firm, he can get it from Inland 
After Inland helps the neophyte find 
his land and sign it up, it begins to 
hand-feed him through the intricacies 
of selling houses. A promotional pack- 


@ ® 





Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc., Glen Cove, N.Y 


Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Pacific Inc., Duarte, Calif << ige on each new model, such as the 
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Broad smiles : 


+> 
hah en 


for 
Cusin ogame” 


Businessmen like to go where money is. More importantly, they like to go where money is managed in a businesslike 
way. That’s why so many executives are showing such avid interest in the new business climate of New York State. Not 
only is New York now the number-one state in personal income and bank deposits, but the highly effective program 
of Governor Nelson Rockefeller and his “hard-hat” businessman’s administration has also.put the state’s finances on 
a sound footing . . . through pay-as-you-go policies. m@ As a result, the state has been able to finance its vast school, 
highway and public-works programs, while offering reasonable tax rates, often less than those of nearby states. This kind 
of businesslike attitude toward money assures a bright future for any business setting up a new plant in New York State. 


We'll compile a report tailored to your specific new plant needs. Write Commissioner Keith S$. McHugh, Dept. of Com- 
merce, Room 352, 112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y. (All contact between your office and ours will be kept under our hat.) 


GET UP TO DATE ON NEW YORK STATE...WHERE 
THEYRE TALKING THE BUSINESSMAN’S LANGUAGE 





| 
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UNITED 


“POP” RIVETS 


SHRINK Fastening Manhours 
66% on Fiberglass Boats 


Looking for a better way to fasten your products? 

Look to United “POP” Rivets. The O’Day Corporation of 
Fall River, Mass., did and shrunk fastening manhours by 66% 

.. drove handling costs way down... put an end to production 
bottlenecks. 

Thanks to the speedy, one-man application of “POP” 
Rivets, resin fracture (coating of polyester resin to fiberglass 
may set too fast and become brittle) was eliminated. It’s a 





simple 1-2-3 operation. Deck is clamped to hull . . . holes 
drilled . .. “POP” Rivets inserted, set and fastened from one 
side with a power gun... all ina matter of minutes! 


There’s no end to the cost and labor savings ‘‘POP”’ Rivets 
are providing on all kinds of materials in appliances, air-condi- 
tioning equipment, furniture, truck and trailer bodies, pre-fab 
buildings and hundreds of other products. 

Why not learn how “POP” Rivets can bring quick solutions 
to your fastening problems; whether plastics to plastics, metals 
to plastics, metals to metals or any other combination you have 
in mind. Call or write for your copy of our new catalog. 





“POP” Rivet User Reports ... Yours for the Asking! Send today for this collection 
of “*POP"’ Field Reports. Combined photo-fact sheets show use of ‘‘POP”’ Rivets in appli- 
cations ranging from aircraft to submarines, from furniture to curtain walls. 

Worth having also is — 
the new RIVETING 
AND ASSEMBLY IDEAS 
Booklet. Chock-full of 
**POP'’ Rivet facts, 
news of available liter 
ature, new product 
announcements. Write 
to address below. 


a 





“POP” RIVET DIVISION 
UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


11311 River Road, Shelton, Conn. 
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Matador, Inland’s design for 1961, tells 
how to landscape and light the model 
house. It also gives advice on promo- 
tional news releases and advertising and 
even sets a time schedule for the builder 
to follow. 

The company sells the builder, on 

terms if necessary, an inside package for 
decorating the house that includes a 
floor plan on where to place the furni- 
ture. The package includes everything 
from bathroom towels to a doll for the 
baby’s crib, pictures for the wall, and 
a scrabble set for the table in the family 
room. 
e Making Money—Some of Inland’s 
competition isn’t yet convinced that the 
system works. Several of the companies 
are still announcing plans to upgrade 
their products. 

While they upgrade, Kurtz has taken 
one new step down. This year’s model, 
the Matador, is designed to sell for 
$12,000 including a lot. But late this 
summer, the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration amended regulations to author- 
ize extra charges on FHA-insured mort- 
gages for $9,000 or less. This, Kurtz 
and Inland felt, opened a market that 
even the new model couldn’t meet 

Within 48 hours after official release 
of the FHA change in late August, In- 
land introduced its Economy Vanguard, 
designed to conform with FHA regula- 
tions and sell for $8,800 including a 
$2,000 lot 

Thus, this fall Inland has two major 
models for its builders, and some com- 
petitors are probabl wondering how 
the firm can make any profit on houses 
selling at these prices 

The answer isn’t startling. It’s just 
that good production practices are fol- 
lowed, carefully checked, and improved 


when practical All construction — is 
standardized, with specifications even 
for the number of nails per house and 
where each is to be put 

Kurtz keeps inventories to a mini- 
mum, storing only materials like win 


dow frames where quantity purchas« 


more economical. Lumber is taken right 
from railroad boxcars and fed to the 
production line. Houses are moved di- 
rectly from the line to waiting trucks. 
Shipping is planned so that no houses 
remain in the plant Friday night afte1 


work. 

Since more than half of the house 
packages are shipped to dealers for cash 
on deliverv, Kurtz has what he jokingh 
calls his ‘“‘monevy tree.”” He can move 
lumber from a railroad car, build a 
house, ship it, and get paid for it befor 
he gets his lumber bill—thus taking 
advantage of cash discounts on the 
lumber 

In its eight vears, Inland has never 


missed a discount on a bill, and Kurtz 


savs, ““When vou’re doing business at 
our prices, you depend on that discount 
for vour profit.” END 
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Glass puts the glow 
nto this 





a 





Here’s ultra-modern space heating with all the cheer of 
an old-fashioned hearth. It’s one of Locke Stove Com- mie radiants . 
pany’s famous ‘‘ Warm Morning’’ gas heaters. contributes to the unit’s safety. 

Locke Stove’s long experience has uncovered a strong 


Feurex exposes the cheerful pattern of glowing cera- 
. . transmits their heat output... and 





Feurex is just one of hundreds of specialized glass 
preference in the home market for warmth made visible. products A-SG makes available for the solution of fune- 
Realizing that comfort is a matter of emotion as well _ tional design problems. Bear this in mind whenever such 
as temperature, they design the glow of a fireplace right problems arise in your business. For more information, 
into this handsome appliance. All it takes is a pane of call the American-Saint Gobain district office nearest 
glass . . . Feurex® heat resistant glass by American- you... or write for our new bulletin: ‘‘Special Glasses 
Saint Gobain. and Products.”’ 

® 


Creative ideas in glass 


AMERICAN-SAINT GOBAIN CORPORATION 
Dept. BW-60, 625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


District Sales Offices: Atlanta - Boston + Chicago + Dallas + Detroit + Kansas City - Los Angeles » New York + Pittsburgh « San Francisco 
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What guards the guards ? You’re looking at seven Ajax anti-aircraft missiles at a Nike base near 
Cleveland. As you see them, they’re worth $175,000 and that’s only a small fraction of the total investment in the 
Nike site. As usual, USS Cyclone Fence was erected to guard the missiles. Cyclone is the most widely used property 
protection fence in the nation because, for one thing, it is galvanized after weaving. The Cyclone-developed ‘“‘H” 
post is the strongest available, and the easiest to inspect and maintain. Equally important: Cyclone has full-time 
erection crews who know how to install a fence so that it stays tight and straight for decades. 

If you’d like the proven protection of Cyclone Fence, see your local Cyclone representative listed in the Yellow 
Pages of your phone book or write: American Steel & Wire, Dept. 0453, 614 Superior Ave., N.W., Cleveland 13, O. 


USS and Cyclone are registered trademarks 


Where security counts, count on (3) Cyclone Fence 





Tough. A 4,000-ib. car traveling Long-lasting. Here’s a Cyclone Fire-resistant. Even under direct Corrosion-resistant. Standing a 
35 miles an hour couldn't take this steel fence that's been up 25 years. heat, Cyclone Fence remains mere 45 feet from the ocean, this 
section of Cyclone Chain LinkFence It's still strong, still doing the job undamaged. Here's dramatic proof fence has resisted salt corrosion 
down. That's real ruggedness— it's designed for—and it’s needed that Cyclone provides unmatched for10years. Cyclone’s heavy coating 
typical of all Cyclone Fence. very little maintenance. protection for your plant or grounds. of zinc wards off corrosion damage, 


American Steel & Wire 
Division of Ddaniates 
United States Steel —— 


Cyclone sales offices coast to coast 


ty, economy 








ECONOMICS 





New Study of Taxes an 


Backed by Ford Foundation and Brookings Institution, 


it may be the broadest and deepest yet. The aim: to fill a need 


for basic knowledge, rather than to make recommendations. 


Ever since it became obvious in the 
mid-1950s that high government spend- 
ing and high tax rates were going to 
be a wav of life as long as the cold war 
lasts, lawmakers, government adminis- 
trators, and economists have been won- 
dering what this would mean to the 
economy over the long pull. 

Last week the Brookings Institution 
and the Ford Foundation announced 
an ambitious five-vear study aimed at 
supplying some answers. The Ford 
Foundation is providing the moncy 
$750,000 in an initial grant, which is 
expected to grow—and Brookings will 
carrv out the research program into 
both spending and taxing at all levels 
of government. Joseph A. Pechman, 
who has been the chief fiscal econ- 
omist for the Committee for Economic 
Development, is moving over to Brook- 
ings this week as executive director of 
the study. 
¢ Pechman Career—Now 42 vears old, 
Pechman has been working on_ the 
cconomics of taxation for 22 vears. In 
1938, as a fledgling graduate student 
at the University of Wisconsin, Pech- 
man became assistant director of the 
Income Tax Studv of the Wisconsin 
Tax Commission. He was at the Treas- 
ury as a top fiscal adviser during the 
Truman vears, took off 1953-54 to teach 
at MIT, then went back to Washing- 
ton to serve under Arthur Burns at the 
Council of Economic Advisers in 1954- 
56, before joining CED. 

Pechman knows the U.S. tax svstem 
backward, forward, and upside down. 
He’s unlikely to get trapped on any of 
the explosive tax issues—he knows his 
wav around those mine fields as well as 
anv man in the country, and he’s used 
t¢ being shot at from all sides on the 
hot tax issues—within CED, in govern- 
ment agencies, and on the Hill. 
¢ Producing Only Questions—Congress 
has conducted three massive inquiries 
into fiscal policy in recent years: a study 
of taxes in 1955 by the Joint Economic 
Committee, a study of spending by the 
same committee in 1957, and a second 
look at taxes by the Wavs & Means 
Committee last vear. 

These were not casual hearings in the 
tradition of most Congresssional com- 
mittecs. Thev were based on scores of 
background papers by leading scholars 
in the field, followed bv exhaustive 
public hearings. 
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But these inquiries raised more ques- 
tions than thev answered, and posed 
more long-range policy considerations 
than Congress was readv to face up to. 
The scholarly background papers gener- 
ally broke no new ground; time after 
time, the inquiries bumped up against 
a lack of fundamenta! research 
¢ Looking for Answers—Pechman’s job 
will be to fill in as many of the empty 
places as possible, thus to set the stage 
for new tax and spending policies. Ques- 
tions like these will be considered in 
drawing up the research assignments: 

e Is the tax burden—the total of 
federal, state, and local levies—restrain- 
ing growth, and, if so, in exactly what 
areas? 

e Are the automatic stabilizers 
built into the present tax structure do- 
ing all they should to counter the 
swings of the business cvcle? 

els spending hopelessly cumber- 
some as a contracvclical device, or can 
programs be expanded and contracted 
to help keep the economy on an even 
COUTSC 

¢ If spending is going to be used 
contracvclicallvy, what would be the 
most useful tvpes of program? For ex- 
ample: Is the familiar concept of a shelf 
of ready-to-go public works outmoded? 
Should flexible unemplovment 
pensation be used instead? 

¢ Who really pavs the corporation 
income tax—the stockholder or the cus- 
tomer? 

¢ How can vou decide whether any 
givcn job should be done privately or 
publicly? 


com- 


e How can vou make rational 
choices—not purely political ones 
among government investment proj 
ects? 

e What are the inequities in out 
tax system? How can they be mini- 


mized? 
e Large Order—The broad purpose of 
the program, in the words of Robert 
D. Calkins, Brookings’ president, is to 
‘encourage better policvmaking through 
rescarch and a better understanding of 
the economic effects of taxes 


ernment spending.” 


and gov- 


! he project is in two parts. First will 
| carch phase, which will pro- 
hnical monographs on a wide 

This will be followed 


of books and pamphiets 


blems. 


ned the interested lavman, legis 





d Spending 


JOSEPH PECHMAN, executive director of 


the new study, moves over from CED staff. 


lators, and government administrators 
In these, the findings will be interpreted 
and applied ta specific areas of policy- 
making. Thev will be followed by 
public meetings sponsored by Brookings. 
¢ Advisory Board—Aiding Pechman and 
the Brookings staff in drawing up the 
program will be an advisory committee 
organized by Brookings for the pur- 
pose. Calkins will be chairman of this 
National Committee on Government 
Finance. Other members have been 
appointed: 

Elliott V. Bell, editor and publisher 
of BUSINESS WEEK; director and chair- 
man of executive committee, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 

Howard R. Bowen, president, Grin- 
nell College, Grinnell, Iowa. 

Marion B. Folsom, director and man- 
agement adviser, Eastman Kodak Co. 

Henrv H. Fowler, senior member of 
Fowler, Leva, Hawes & Symington, 
Washington. 

Erwin Nathaniel Griswold, dean, Law 
School, Harvard University. 

Alvin H. Hansen, emeritus professor 
of political economy, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

George W. Mitchell, vice-president, 
lederal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 

Don K. Price, dean, Graduate School 
of Public Administration, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Jacob Viner, professor of economics, 
Princeton University. 

William C. Warren, dean, Columbia 
University Law School. 

Herman B. Wells, president, Indiana 
University. 

\lfred H. Williams, tormerly presi- 
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a good part of the 
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dentially. 


Write to: 





I: your firm is interested in expansion or relocation, let us send 
you factual information on markets, resources and plant sites 
in the Louisiana-Texas area which we serve. 


Your inquiry will be answered promptly and treated confi 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
GULF STATES UTILITIES COMPANY 


Division Offices: Baton Rouge and Lake Charles, La.; Navasota, Port Arthur and Beaumont, Texas 
General Offices — Beaumont, Texas 
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HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
CAPITAL 2-7253 


"~~ DIFFERENTIAL , 
RAIL TRAIN 
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DANIEL F FLOWERS, V.P 
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. . . breakthroughs in eco- 
nomics have in the past 
come not from mass projects 
but from isolated thinkers... 


(STORY on page 151) 


dent, kederal Reset Bank of Phila 
delphia 
[t is possible that other members wil] 


be added later 
¢ Collective Effort—Inip 

throughs in economics have in the past 
come not from mass projects but from 
isolated thinkers That the wa 


was with Keynes’ ideas on contra | 


polic ind Leontief it-outp 
theorv. But that was on true als ) 
the natural iences, where collabora 
tive, organized stematized research 
has shown that it can vield brilliant 
sults 

In a sense, Brookings is goins 
whether enough monev and enough 


brains can fundamenta 


dles in the fiscal area. Pechman mean 


to mobilize everv outstanding public 
finance man and theoretical economist 
| 1 1 

he can lav hands on, to tackle it 


parts of the problem. Not all these men 
will be brought under one roof. ‘The 


will usually work—individually or in 
groups—at their own universities, with 
idequate funds and_ staffs to stand 
behind them 

e Effect of Decision—The task of 
search in this area is to figure out th 
real economic effects of an g rnimen 
spending or taxing decision. Shou 
$100-million put into a powe lam 
into a highway program, or into mor 


school construction 


This is, on the fac f it, a decision 
just like that of a corporation in n 
sidering whether te put its monc nt 
1 new plant or into a major research 
program lhe corporation presumabh 


would base its de 
rates of return nm investment SO. t 


should the government 

But the government's problem that 
it is not only trying to get the greatest 
eturn on investment—it ma i 
trving to solve certain “welfare” prob- 
lems (the welfare of the farmers neat 
the power dam, the commuters n 
the highway, or the parents and children 
in the typical, down-at-the-heels school 
district 
e Finding the Best—Is there any wa 
beyond the pulls and tugs of political 
forces—to solve both the return-on-in 


vestment and welfare problems to the 


best advantage? Such a wav would 
have to be one that actually can be 
ipplied—with all the relevant data—to 


immediate problem 

This is the kind of riddle that funda- 
mental research on government expend- 
itures will have to solve And = the 
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riddles will multiply swiftly on the tax 
side as well. 

For instance, both Kennedy and 
Nixon are committed to liberalizing de- 
preciation allowances on capital invest 
ment so as to stimulate growth. But 
there are dozens of ways in which the 
depreciation laws could be changed— 
which wav is likely to vield the greatest 
results? 
e¢ Complementary— he project will be 
complementary, in the broad sense, to 
another study financed by the Ford 
Foundation—that of the Commission 
on Monev & Credit. Between the two, 
just about every facet of government 
financial operations will come under 
review. ‘There will likely be some over- 
lapping, Brookings officials believe. 

One of the most critical problems 
ahead is the interrelationship between 
fiscal and monetary policy—and_ the 
prime problem of which should play 
the paramount role in the government's 
handling of the economy. 

In recent vears, taxes have been 
frozen by a balance of political forces. 
But the growth problems of the econ- 
omy suggest that the fiscal jam soon 
must be broken. Among economists 
today, it is almost a cliche that fiscal 
policy is more potent than monetar\ 
policv—that, if the U.S. is to be subject 
to the pressures of the balance of pay- 
ments that inhibit the use of monetary 
policy, the manipulation of taxes or 
expenditures must become the govern- 
ment’s principal stabilization weapon. 
¢ Fact-Finding—There’s no expecta- 
tion that any study, however compe 
tent, can write the policy conclusions- 
in effect, the legislation—that stems 
from its analysis. The project isn’t 
being directed at a set of recommenda- 
tions. Instead the stress is going to be 
on channeling ‘the research findings to 
lawmakers, public officials, and to or- 
ganizations that are interested in the 
subject. 

Some of the government finance 
studies will be made by Brookings’ own 
staff of economists under the direction 
ot Richard Goode, an expert on the 
corporation tax. Most of it, however, 
will be farmed out by Pechman to 
scholars on university faculties and to 
members of other research groups. A 
particular search will be made for ideas 
from vounger men. 

The study will enlist the support not 
only of economists but also of political 
scientists, public administrators, law- 
vers, accountants, and other experts 
The study will also draw on the advice 
of a top-level Advisory Commitee of 
10 to 20 outstanding experts in public 
finance. 

The Brookings people feel that they 
couldn't have tackled a more vital sub- 
ject; taxes equal about one-fourth of the 
U.S. national income, and government 
activity is still growing. END 
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HER SUPERMARKET CART... 
AND ERICK REFRIGERATION 


WHAT’S YOUR PRODUCT? Fish or fowl, meat or 
margarine, pizza or pastry, fruit or vegetable... 
whatever it is, Frick has the proper equipment to 
cool, freeze or store it, right up to the moment 
it's dropped into the customer's supermarket cart. 

For example, the Kroger Company's food 
distribution center at Solon, Ohio, is Frick- 
equipped. Serving 76 Company stores, the meat 
cooler holds 1400 sides of beef. Other coolers 
accommodate sausage, pork, smoked meats, 
poultry and bananas. Frozen foods of all types 
are stored in two 280 by 100 ft. freezer rooms 
kept at zero. 

If your product requires refrigeration or 
freezing, we'd like to talk with you. A Frick 
engineer will be glad to discuss your 
problems. No obligation at all: write 


FRICK COMPANY 


WAYNESBORO, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Summer air conditioning 
Cooled swimming pools 
Winter air conditioning 
Chocolate dipping rooms 
Banana ripening rooms 

1 processing 
Cold drinking water 


Cold water fc 


Smoked meat storage 
Cold rubber processing 
Fresh food storage 

Milk storage 

Water for carbonation 
Long-term apple storage 
Seawater in fish-boat holds 
Hide storage cellars 
Fresh-frozen ice cream 
Moth-killing fur storages 
Brine for ice sk g inks 


f ay cases 

g t age 
Frozen pork tg 
Optin tg 
omme 2eTs 
Retrig 3 6 
Amm S 
Har ing 
Storage n rivets 
Propa 
Quick nels 
Propy etie 
Testing k & fuels 
Resea $ 
Dry se e 
Ethane 
Ha m 
Ethyle 
Methar 
Unyge 
Li ature 
lu trog emp 
Ne ‘ 
Hydrog efe 
He hes 
Absolute zero 
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The 1961 Ford is beautifully built to take care of itself... 
to cut down on downtime ... to lift your budget at trade-in time... 
to keep your business Fleet rolling all the time! 


Never before in history has a car 
been offered to Fleet buyers with 
such confidence as the 1961 Ford. 

In the first place, Ford is the 
car that is built to take care of 
itself It 


chassis . 


lubricates its own 
it cleans its own oil 
it adjusts its own brakes... 
it protects its own mufflers, its 
body metal and finish 
But that’s not the half of ir! 
Ford Dealers take such pride in 
the quality, design and durability 
of the 1961 Ford that they led the 
industry in extending their war- 
ranty on their 1961 cars to 12,000 
miles or one | whichever 
comes first. Your Ford Dealer has 
the details. Let your Ford Dealer 


year, 





show you this warranty and 
explain the advantages. 
Steer- 


ing is 25% easier. Trunk space is 


And there’s more news! 
more accessible, provides more 
usable room. There are fleet-size 
interiors, too. Front seats have 
thick foam padding. Passengers 
are snugly insulated against sound 
and weather. And, in line with 
Ford's policy of building cars to 
better accommodate people, doors 
are wide . . . entry is easy. 

No wonder so many business 
men are putting their money on 
the ‘61 Ford. Its potentially high 
resale value and unique, new sav- 
ing ways will mean dollars-and- 
cents benefits to Fleet owners. 


PREFIGURE YOUR FLEET SAVINGS 
with these ’61 Ford 


takes-care-of-itself features 


Chassis lubrication. The 61 Ford will not 
mally go 30.000 n 

lubrication. Match t 

lubricat t 


with ta ni 


Oil changes. in plan on changing 
only at I nter 


Brake adjustments. Cross this one off y 
list altogether. New Ford brakes mechanically 


adjust themselves automatically 


Muffler replacements. Divide the 
muffler expense by three. Ford n 
double-wrapped and aluminized and w 
normally last three times as long as ordinary 
mufflers 


Body corrosion. All vital underbody part 
are specially processed to resist rust and cor 
rosion even to galvanizing the body 
panel beneath the 


Wax jobs. As an extra dividend, Fo 
Diamond Lustre Finish never needs waxing 


7 
Beautifully built for economy and lasting value... 6] FORD 
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Michigan’s general fund has violent swings from surpluses to 
deficits, so next Tuesday’s election is focusing on... 


+ 40 ~~ 


+ 20— 


Millions of Dollars 


—100 —_ 


NESS WEEK 





Coping With the Tax Dilemma 


Few states this fall have received 
more attention from politicians than 
Michigan. The Presidential nominees 
have been popping in and out as if it 
were a quick-lunch counter, and even 
Pres. Eisenhower came to Detroit for 
a major defense of his economic polli- 
cies. Yet when Michigan voters go to 
the polls on Tuesday, they will be 
giving as much attention to their state 
constitution as to political candidates 

After 12 vears of watching their 

Democratic Gov. G. Mennen Williams 
and their Republican-controlled legis- 
lature argue over state spending and 
taxing, the voters will have their say 
In the way they vote on two proposed 
constitutional amendments, thev could 
determine how the state can get out of 
its fiscal jam (chart). 
* Complicated Problem—The _ fiscal 
question before governor and _legisla- 
ture has been more complicated than 
simply matching income and outgo. It 
is complicated by constitutional amend 
ments and statutes that tic their hands 
by earmarking most of the state's tax 
income for certain purposes and by 
limiting the sales tax rate to 3%. 
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Ihe governor has proposed levving 
an income tax. Vhe Republicans in 
charge of the legislature have resisted, 
advocating instead a higher sales tax. 
As the two argued over the “big” tax 
and agreed to minor ones for the 
interim—the state’s general fund swung 
from surplus to deficit. 
¢ The Choice—Now the people will 
make their feelings known bv how they 
vote on the two proposed amendments 

¢ One would permit the sales tax 
to rise to 4 
¢ The other would put on next 

\pril’s ballot the question of whether 
the people want a convention to re 
write the 52-vear-old, oft-amended state 
constitution \ convention in which 
Democrats are strong could write a con 
stitution that would weaken Republi- 
can influence in the legislature by 1 
distributing its seats. 

On the sales tax amendment, ‘the 
legislature would interpret a “ves” vote 


as a mandate for a +% sales tax, and 
1 “no” vote as a mandate for an in 
come tax, a tax which is levied by 32 
other states 

But regardless of the vote on the 


sales tax amendment, the state govern- 
ment still would be faced with the 
restrictive carmarking of the tax rev- 
enues that limits the general fund to 
one-third of the state’s total income 
from taxes. And it is from the general 
fund that the state must finance such 
general purpose programs as universities, 
mental health, public welfare, and th 
operation of the state government. 

Michigan is one of 35 states that 
levv a general sales tax. Of the 29 that 
had such a levy on the books in 1950, 
it is one of 15 that has not raised its 
rates since then. But 10 of these 15 
have individual income taxes to help 
beef up revenues. Only five have no 
such broad-based tax, and of these none 
dedicates its income from. that 
broad-based tax to the extent 
Michigan does. 

Although it is common for states to 
sct aside certain taxes for certain put 
poses—gasoline taxes for highwavs, for 
example—Michigan stands out in_ thi 
wav in which it earmarks so much of 
its productive sales tax for local govern 
ments. As a consequence, local govern 
ments in Michigan lean more on the 


lone 
that 
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does your 
advertising agency 
account executive 
write the copy’? 





Or does he pass the “« hore” on to a creative director who bucks it to 


a copy writer who, it is possible, may not even know your company’? 


In the picture above, you see a Marsteller-Rickard account man who 
not only contacts the client, talks with engineers and sales people, 
digs out the facts—but who also returns home to create the sales 


message—/himse 


The copy is better, more convincing because it’s based on a first-hand 
knowledge of the client’s objectives, products and markets—a knowl- 


edge that cannot be diluted, perhaps even lost, in transit. 


It costs us more to operate on a copy-contact basis but it helps us serve 


our clients better. Ultimately, this accrues to our benefit as well. 


Each of our account men is creative and writes most of his ow? 
, 


copy. Those writers who assist him also contact the client. The 


;' ; : . ; , 
copy-contact method is, we believe, the only basis upon which 


re sultful advertisi gq to indust? ial hue rs can he de ve lope d. 


Marsteller. 
Rickard. 
Gebhardt and 
Reed. Inc. 


VERTISING « PUBLIC RELATIONS « MARKETING RESEARCH 


NEW YORK « Ff TSBURGH e CHICAGO «e TORONT 





state treasurv and less on 
resources than do those in other states 
¢ How It Began—Michigan’s unique 
situation dates back to 1946. After th 
local government and school interests 
had taken a nibbl ut of state fund 


they put over their big coup. It took 
the form of nstitutional amendment 
that took two whopping bite it of 
the sales tax, which had been levied 
it 3 sin¢ ts adoption during the 
depression. One-sixth was allocated to 
cities, villages and townships, and about 
60% to h ls he tate Vas left 


with a piddling fraction 
(here was nothing radical in a state 


making grants to it cal school 
tems, but the method Michigan 
was different Inst | f distributing 
the mon nm a per capita 
needed, th imendment | 
grants on th nount th tate had 
available—whether needed or not. If 
such grants were based on the local gov- 
ernment’s needs, th tate might have 
been able to sa for a rainy d 

Deprived of most sales tax 1 nue 
through the new ndment, the gen- 
eral fund suff 1 still further setbacl 
Just as th t opulation w i 
ing and the need for stat XD 
grew, the leg it )] it $5 
million out of the general fund into the 

terans trust f l } ' 
rette tax of \ h it e th i] 
fund only th fifths. When t 
sion came in 1948-49, th 7enN | fund 
slipped into leficit 

By 1953, the ] latu ized 
omething had t ve done. It | da 
business t tax (BAT ind 

: = 


lone | j+ } +] 1 f 
as 
rund Ww 


e New Allocation—In 1954. th l- 


eral fund took it th 
he peopl t nstitut i] 
imendment that in th han 
district shat f tl les tax to t 
thirds from ( t th 1] ' 
for municipalit xth. And it 
built the 3 tax it into the 
constitution eat 
it more difficult t the rat 
Little ha ; nce then to 
build up the general fund. In 1955 
the busin tax eae raised. Last 
ir, when th ficit had grown to 
impossibl proportions—giving the state 
1 reputation f not } io it ] 
or its. bill th legislati : 
package of eral tax measur nd 
transferred $40-million from the veter- 
ins fund t the deficit. It 1 | 
to put a |] t n top of th 
tax, but that wu found unconstitution 
¢ New Hope—This vear, as th ' 
have been bi ht to th pict 
new men ha 1 on the politi- 
cal scene a ] } hop that 


orn of th ] tt ( \ il] 11m] h. 
After in I ner x t 
Willian | . D 
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Annual Savings of 


$521,000 to *604,000 


for a 400-ton per day 
paper mill! 





It’sa fact! Projected operating costs of a pulp paper mill on a site 
in N&W territory are far less than operating costs of mills now 
supplying this market. Actual savings are spelled out in an au- 
thoritative, recently-completed comparison made by Fantus Area 
Research, based on their years of plant location service. From it, 
you can see how transportation costs may be cut more than $400,000 
— fuel, steam and power costs reduced as much as $200,000. 


Other phases of the report analyze markets, labor, raw materials, 
taxes, industry trends — every factor pertinent to locating a mill 
at these profitable sites. Make sure your company is the one that 
capitalizes on this major competitive advantage. Write on 
company letterhead to H. P. Cotton, Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent, Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke, Virginia. 


MANY OTHER TYPES OF INDUSTRY can slash operating costs with 
plants in N&W territory. Fantus proves it in dollars and cents. 
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Just Out—2nd Edition 
J. K. LASSER’S 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
HANDBOOK 


Edited by SYDNEY PRERAU 
Director J. K. Lasser Tax Institut 


regulating a 


T's fair trade I act ’ intitrust 


laws retail price 1intenance ind 
other important aspects of day’s 
business management Look in thes 
Pages for practical help on how 
find the right market for a luct 
how to reduce turnover among em 
r yees; how t select th right kind 
of insura e f ur isiness at tl 
price you want a how t iN i 
business frauds; how to cut paper work 
n half; how to develop and maintain 
ee cust elations; and much 





od 
more ements of facts an¢ 
helpful 1 checklists prov de 
quick » solutions to virtually 
every »e of business problem. 2nd 
Ed. a2 pP., illus, $12.50 


J. K. LASSER’S EXECUTIVE’S GUIDE 
TO BUSINESS PROCEDURES 


Checklists for Successful Management 


Just Out. Tells you what to do, what 
not to do, and what to look for when 
handling virtually any business prob 
lem. Edited by S. Prerau, J. K. Lasser 
Tax Inst. 256 pp., $4.95 


SMALL PLANT MANAGEMENT 


A Guide to Practical, 
Just, Out. Prov 


mation o 


Know-How Management 


ides up-to-date infor- 
n management technic 


application in small plants or technical 


service units. Edited by W. A. Mac- 
Crehan, Jr. ASME. 560 pp., 43 illus., 
$10.50 

HOW TO BE 


A MORE CREATIVE EXECUTIVE 


Just Out. Shows how to apply the 
power of creative thinking to find morse 
ixinative solutions to |} blems in 
management By Joseph 
Memt. Consult. 281 pp., $5.95 


siness 
Mi: ison, 


| 
| McGraw-Hill Book Co., Dept. = si 5 I 

327 W. 4st $t., New York, 36, | 
| Send me bookis) checked be ) ) day x | 
| nation on approva In ) clay Iw 

book(s) I keep plus few cents for delivery costs | 

| ond return unwanted bool postpaid We pay | 

le ery cost f you remit witt I oupon ame 
| rays woh | 
| rerau—-J. K. Lasser’s Bus. Mamt. Hdbk.— | 
| Prerau—J. K. Lasser’s Executive's Guide to | 
| Business Procedures $4.5 

\SME—Small Plant Management--$ | 

| Mason— How to be a More Creative Exec.—$5.9 | 
| Name 
| Adare | 
y cus z Stat | 

( DOR occcccceccecs | 
| ! m | 
| For price and terms outside U.S | 
| write McGraw-Hill Intl., N.¥.C. 36 Bw.tt \ 
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cratic Lieut. Gov. John B. Swainson 
ind Republican Paul D. Bagwell, Mich 
State Univ. scholarship d 
ire running to replace him 
Both Swainson and Bagwell agrec 
on the need for tax revision. Swainson 
opposes the sales tax increase, as 
labor, on grounds it is 
He 


recommend 


gan rector, 


does 
hardest on lower 
has not said what 
instead except 


“ability to pay 


income families. 
he would 
that he favors taxing on 
While attacking Swainson for being 
vague, Bagwell himself has been criti- 
cized for inconsistency. Democrats say 
he first advocated an income tax, then a 
pavroll tax, then the sales tax. 

The Decisive Vote—But it matters 
less which of the two wins on Tuesday 
than which way the people vote on the 
proposed amendments. In their vote 
on the sales tax amendment, thev will 
give direction to the specific course of 
taxation they prefer—a higher sales tax 


or an income tax. In their vote on 
whether or not to put the question of 
revision of the constitution on the 


ballot next April, they may give support 
to those who want the whole framework 
of legislative representation changed. 

¢ Constitutional Question—The objec- 
tive of some who want a convention 
to rewrite the constitution is reappor- 
tionment of the legislature. As things 
stand now, 78 counties with 42.4% of 
the population elect 64.7% of the 
state’s 34 senators. On the other hand, 
Wavne County, which includes Detroit, 
contains 34.2% of the state’s popula- 
tion but has onlv 20.6% of the sena- 
torial representation. Democrats, who 
are strong in Wavne County, claim this 
gives the rural counties, which are 
largely Republican, and conservative, 
a stronger voice in the Senate than 
thev deserve. 

Of course, not everyone wants re- 
apportionment. There are Republicans 
who want to keep control of the legis- 
lature, but who—along with Democrats 
—want a new constitution to achieve 
other things: reduce the number of elec- 
tive officials, raise the state’s debt limit 
and local tax limits, and change the 
selection of Supreme Court justices. 

With these and other interests con- 


flicting there is no clearcut partisan 
division in attitudes toward a conven- 
tion. Gov. Williams and the Republi- 
can gubernatorial candidate, Bagwell, 


favor a convention. His Democratic op- 
ponent, Swainson, doesn’t want a 
vention because he prefers to amend the 
old constitution. Republican leaders 


con- 


in western Michigan oppose a new con 
stitution, too, but for another reason: 
Thev fear their control of the Senate 
might be peril. Still another view is 
held by Gus Scholle, state AFL-CIO 
president, who wants to wait until he 
is sure the representation at a con- 


vention would be somewhat more to his 


liking. END 





This 
| Hopper 
| on your truck 


CAN 
CUT HANDLING ~— =. 
COSTS 
50% p mei 


One man with a lift truck can 
cut handling time and effort 
in half with Roura se/f-dump- 
ing hoppers. Pull a latch and 
the Hopper automatically 
dumps itself, rights itself, locks 
itself. Thousands are now in 
use handling scrap metal, hot 
forgings—any bulk material or 
component parts. Eight sizes, 
l4 to 4 yards capacity—made 
of steel plate, stainless or gal- 
vanized. Standard models 
shipped from stock. 


ROU AA 


Self Dumpin 


HOPPER 


j i 
| | 
I | 
| WANT MORE DETAILS? Just clip this | 
| coupon to your letterhead and mail to | 
| | 
| i 
| { 
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DUMPS ITSELF 





RIGHTS ITSELF 





LOCKS ITSELF 


ROURA IRON WORKS, INC. 
1407 Woodland Ave., Detroit 11, Michigan 


CUT es. COSTS 
BETTER PACK 


999 
ELECTRIC 


Gummed -Tape 
Sealer 





Feather-touch key feed! 5 operations in 1 second 
-electrically! Fastest sealer! Money saver! Litera 
ture or Proof-Demonstration without 


Liles Fichages We 


obligation. 
257 Canal St 
Shelton 


Conr 








UNMATCHED 


91% of Business Week's 
management positions in 


subscribers hold 


business and industry 
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THE TREND 





How to Stop the Drain on Gold 


The alarm bell that went off in the London gold 
market (BW—Oct.29’60,p23) at last seems to have 
convinced a number of public figures, both here 
and abroad, that the U.S. balance of payments 
problem has to be taken seriously. The sight of 
speculators paying $40 an ounce for gold—$5 over 
the U.S. Treasury’s buying price—has produced 
several healthy reactions. 

Not the least of these is Sen. Kennedy’s strong 
statement pledging himself, if elected, to use all 
the resources of the President’s office to defend the 
dollar. Since Vice-Pres. Nixon already has taken 
the same stand, this is one point on which both can- 
didates agree, and the world is on notice that the 
next president will be pledged to a vigorous pro- 
gram to preserve the value of the dollar. 

Kennedy and his advisers, however, were by no 
means the only ones to take heed of the warning. 

The Treasury itself, after leaving its position un- 
clear for several days, finally announced an impor- 
tant modification of its practice of selling gold to 
official monetary authorities solely for “legitimate 
monetary purposes.” It declared that from now on 
it will supply gold to central banks, particularly the 
Bank of England, to curb speculative demand. This 
warns the speculators that if they try another raid 
on the dollar they may find the Treasury and the 
Bank of England moving in to punish them. 

At the same time, the Bank of England has low- 
ered its Bank Rate—the equivalent of our discount 
rate—from 6% to 54%. Though this does not 
eliminate the spread that exists between rates in 
New York and in London, it is a step in that direc- 
tion. Thus, it will help to check the flow of funds 
out of the U.S. seeking higher returns abroad. 

The French central bank had already lowered its 
discount rate before the Bank of England acted. So 
far, the German central bank has not moved, but a 
reduction in its rate is expected. The direct result 
will be to take some of the pressure off the dollar, 
and the indirect result—which is perhaps even more 
important—will be to demonstrate that the mone- 
tary authorities of the free world are acting in 
concert to defend the dollar. 

The Federal Reserve, on its part, has shown that 
it appreciates the need for minimizing the strain. 
Last week, when it took another step toward easing 
credit, it deliberately chose the method that would 
have the least impact on interest rates. It changed 
bank reserve requirements rather than create more 
reserves by open market operations. 

All this has helped to take a good deal of the 
speculative fever out of the demand for gold. But 
none of the steps that have been taken by them- 
selves provide a solution to the basic difficulty, 
which is the balance of payments problem. Rather, 
they are temporary measures that will give us time 
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to deal with the fundamental cause of the drain, 

It is essential that we should waste no time in 
coming to grips with this. We have the cooperation 
of the foreign central banks now, but we cannot 
expect them to stick by us if they are not confident 
that we are taking effective action to deal with the 
long-run situation. 

There are signs that the present Administration 
has already started moving in this direction. This 
week, the news came out that Pres. Eisenhower has 
written Chancellor Adenauer to say that something 
must be done about the gold drain. Clearly, he 
addressed his letter to the right man. The only 
long-run solution for the balance of payments prob- 
lem is for our partners in the free world, especially 
West Germany, to assume a larger share of the bur- 
den of military expenses and aid to the underde- 
veloped countries that we have been carrying. 

It will be the task of the next Administration, 
regardless of who wins the election, to push ahead 
with these negotiations. We and all our allies have 
far too great a stake in the financial stability of 
the free world to close our eyes to the dangers of 
the present situation. 


Clearing the Air 


Happily, both candidates are now firmly pledged 
to defend the dollar with all their power. Vice-Pres. 
Nixon has been on record on this point from the 
beginning. Sen. Kennedy’s statement this week 
clears up the uncertainty as to how seriously he 
took the problem and how far he was prepared to 
go to work out a long-run solution (page 25). 

It would have been helpful if Kennedy’s state- 
ment had come somewhat earlier in the campaign. 
But the cogent, forceful, and unqualified argument 
that he made will undo much of the damage that 
the previous uncertainty had produced. It serves 
notice on the whole financial world—central bankers 
and speculators alike—that no matter who is elected, 
the full economic weight of this country will be 
thrown into the defense of its monetary standard. 

In affirming his determination not to devalue 
under any circumstances, Kennedy has made an 
important shift away from the cheap money plat- 
form his party adopted at Los Angeles. He has 
dropped his assault on “high interest rates’ and is 
emphasizing the need for “‘a balanced, flexible, and 
coordinated monetary policy,” reinforced by fiscal 
policy, to achieve both higher levels of employment 
and price stability. 

The shift is certainly in the right direction. It 
assures the world that the next occupant of the 
White House, regardless of party, will recognize the 
vital importance of working out policies that will 
reconcile internal growth and high-employment with 
our responsibilities as a leader of the free world. 
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The Timken Roller Bearing Company, for years a partner in the progress made by Amer- 
ican railroads, relies on products of Shell Research to make its own products work better. 


What made hotboxes old-fashioned ? 


A brakeman’s cry of *‘Hotbox!’’ —in railroad- 
ing’s earlier days—was a frequent cause of 
delays. An answer was found when the Timken 
Company introduced the first anti-friction bear- 


ing for railroad cars in 1925. 


But as size and weight increased, and trains 
clipped along at scorching new speeds, lubrica- 
tion problems arose again. Timken Company 
engineers began to look for a grease which 
would adhere to the bearings under all condi- 
tions of operation, and which could be retained 


for long periods of time 


Shell Research supplied the answer with a 


leaders in Industry rely on Shell 


heat-resistant lubricant —Shell Alvania Grease 
B. Today, the Timken Company packs many 
of their railroad bearings with Alvania” as the 
final step of manufacture, knowing the protec- 
tion will last at least 300,000 miles, or four 
years of heavy service. 

Developing lubricants which last longer under 
severe conditions Is another 
example of Shell Research 
in action—research that 
means better values wher- 
ever you see the Shell name 
and trademark. 
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